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T  T  may  not  he  unnecejfary  to  inform  the  Reader ^ 
that  the  following  RefleSfions  bad  their  origin 
in  a  correfpondence  between  the  Author  and  a 
very  young  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  did  him  the 
honour  of  defiring  his  opinion  upon  the  important 
tranJaBions,  which  then,  and  ever  Jince^  have  Jo 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  all  men.  An  anjwer 
was  written  fome  time  in  the  month  ofOSlober  1789 ; 
hut  it  was  kept  back  upon  prudential  conftderations. 
That  letter  is  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  foU 
lowing  fheets.  It  has  been  Jince  forwarded  to  the 
ferfon  to  whom  it  was  addrejfed.  The  reajons  for 
the  delay  in  fending  it  were  ajfigned  in  ajhort  letter 
to  the  fame  gentleman.  This  produced  on  his  part  a 
new  and  prejjing  application  for  the  Author's  Jen^ 
timents. 

The  Author  began  a  fecond  and  more  full  dijcuf" 
fton  on  the  Jubjedt.  This  he  had  Jome  thoughts  of 
publijhing  early  in  the  laji  Jpring  \  but  the  matter 
gaining  upon  him^  he  found  that  what  be  had  under^ 
taken  not  only  far  exceeded  the  meajure  of  a  letter^ 
hut  that  its  importance  required  rather  a  more  de-- 
tailed  cmftderation  than  at  that  time  he  had  any 
leifure  to  befiow  upon  it.  However,  having  thrown 
down  his  firfi  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and 
indeed  when  he  fat  down  to  writCy  having  intended 
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it  for  a  private  letter,  be  found  it  difficult  to  changes 
the  form  ofaddrefsy  when  bis  fentiments  bad  grown 
into  a  greater  extent,  and  bad  received  another  4i* 
reSion.  A  different  flan,  be  is  Jenfihle,  migbt  be 
more  favourable  to  a  commodious  divifion  and  dif^ 
tribution  of  his  matter^ 


'Dear 
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DSAR  Sill 

YOU  are  pkafcd  to  call  again,  and  with 
Ibme  earneftnefs,  for  my  thoughts  on  the 
late  proceedings  in  France.  I  will  not  givi 
you  reafon  to  imagine,  that  I  think  my  fcntimenta 
of  fuch  vahic  as  to  wilh  myfelf  to  be  folictted 
about  them.  They  are  of  too  little  confequencc 
to  be  very  anxioufly  cither  communicated  or 
withheld.  It  was  from  attention  to  you,  and  to 
you  only,  that  I  hefitated  at  the  time,  when  you 
fifft  dcfired  to  receive  them.  In  the  firft  letter  I 
had  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  and  which  at 
length  I  fend,  I  wrote  neither  for  nor  from  any 
defcription  of  menj  nor  Ihall  I  in  this.  My 
Errors,  if  any,  arc  my  own.  My  reputation, 
alone  is  to  anfwer  for  them. 

You  fee.  Sir,  by  the  long  letter  I  have  tranf^ 
mitted  to  you,  that,  though  I  do  moil  heartily 
wiih  that  France  may  be  animated  by  a  fpirit  of 
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rational  liberty,  and  that  I  think  you  bound,  iti 
all  honeft  policy,  to  provide  a  permanent  body^ 
in  which  that  fpirit  may  refide,  and  an  effe£hial 
organ,  by  which  it  may  aft,  it  is  my  misfortune 
to  entertain  great  doubts  concerning  feveral  ma- 
terial points  in  your  late  tranfadlions. 

You  imagined,  when  you  wrote  laft,  that  I 
might  poflibly  be  reckoned  among  the  approvers 
of  certain  proceedings  in  France,  from  the  fo- 
lemn  public  feal  of  fanftion.  they  have  received 
from  two  clubs  of  gentlemen  in  London,  called 
the  Conftitutional  Society,  and  the  Revolution 
Society. 

I  certainly  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  more 
clubs  than  one,  in  which  the  conftitution  of  this 
kingdom  and  the  principles  of  the  glorious  Re- 
volution, are  held  in  *  high  reverence :  and  I 
reckon  myfelf  among  the  mod  forward  In  my 
zeal  for  maintaining  that  conftitution  and  thofe 
principles  in  their  utmoft  purity  and  vigour.  It 
i&  becaufe  I  do  {py  that  ,1  think  it  neceffary  for 
nie,  that  there  Ihould  be.no  miftake.  .  Thofe>who 
cultivate  the  memory  of  our  revolution,  ,and 
thpfe  who  are  attached  to  the  conftitution  of  this 
kingdom,  will  take  good  care  how.  they  are  in- 
volved with  perfons  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  Conftitution,  too 
frequently  wander  from,  their  true  principles;  and 
are  ready  on  every  occafion  to  depart  from  the  firm 
but  cautious  and  deliberate  fpirit  which,  pro- 
duced the  one,  and  which  prefides  in  the  other. 
Before  I  proceed   to  anfwcr  the  more  material 
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^Particulars  in  your  letter,  I  Ihall  beg  leavt  to 
give  you  fuch  information  as  I  have  been  able 
Co  obtain  of  the  two  clubs  which  have  thought 
proper,  as  bodies,  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
France;  firft  afluring  you,  that  I  am  not,  and 
that  I  have  never  been,  a  member  of  either  of 
thofe  focieties. 

The  firft,  calling  itfelf  the  Conftitutional  Sb- 
cicty,  or  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information, 
or  by  fome-fuch  title,  is,  I  believe,  of  feven  or 
eight  years  ftanding.  The  ihftitution  of  this 
fociety  appears  to  be  of  a  charitable,  and  fo  far 
of  a  laudable,  nature:  it  was  intended  for  the 
circulation,  at  the  expcncc  of  the  members, 
of  many  books,  which  few  others  would  be  at 
the  expence  of  buying;  and  which  might  lie 
on  the  hands  of  the  bookfellers,  to  the  great 
lofs  K>f  an  ufeful  body  of  men.  Whether  the  books 
fo  charitably  circulated,  were  ever  as  charitably 
read,  is  more  than  I  know.  Poflibly  fcvcral  of 
them  hiave  been  exported  to  France;  and,  like 
goods  not  in  requtft  here,  may  with  you  have 
found  a  market.  I  have  heard  much  talk  of  the 
lights'  to  be  drawn  from  books  that  are  fent  from 
hence.  What  improvements  they  hive  had  in 
their  pafTage  (as  it, is  faid  foftie  liquors  are  me- 
liorated by  crofling  the  fea)  I  cannot  tell:  But  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  contunpn  judgment,  or  the 
leaft^  degree  of  information,  fpeak  a  word  in 
praife  of  the  greater  part  of  the  publications 
circulated  by  that  fociety ;    nor  have  their  pro- . 
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cecdinga   be(in    accobntedi    exoq>t   by   finnc    of 
them&lves^  as  of  any  ferious  confequdnce. 

Your  National  Aflcmbly  fecms  to  cntertaiii 
Much  the  fame  opinion  that  I  do  of  this  poor 
charitable  dub*  As  a  nation^  you  referved  the 
whole  flock  of  your  eloquent  acknowledgments 
for  the  Revolution  Society ;  when  their  fellows  in 
the  Gonftitutional  were,  in  equity,  enritted  to 
fomc  (hare.  Since  you  have  ielefted  the  Revo«» 
lution  Society  as  the  great  6bje£t  of  your  na^ 
tional  thanks  and  praifes,  you  will  think  mc 
exduleable  in  niaking  ics  late  conduct  the  Ait^eA 
of  my  oBfenrations.  The  National  Aflembly  of 
France  has  given  importance  to  thefe  gentlemen 
by  adopting  them;  and  they  return  the  favour, 
by  aflihg  as  a  fbrt  of  fub-comntitcbe  m  England 
for  extending  the  principles  of  the  National 
Aflembly.  Henceforward  we  muft  confider 
them  as  a  kind  of  privileged  perfon^;  as  no 
ihcoAiiderable  members  in  the  diplomatic  bbdy. 
This  is  one  among  the  revolutions  which  have 
given  fpl^ndour  to  obicurlty,  and  diftinAion 
to  uhdifcerncd  n±rit.  Until  very  lately  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  this  club.  I 
am  quite  fore  that  it  never  occupied  a  nno- 
ment  of  my  thoughts;  nor,  I  bcliev*,  thoft 
of  any  perlbn  out  of  their  own  fet.  I  find,  upoii 
enquiry,  that  on  the  aaniverfary  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  a  club  of  dificnters,  but  of  what 
denomination  I  know  not,  have  long  bad  the 
cuftom  of  hearing  a  fermon  in  .one  of  their 
2  churches  • 
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churches;  and  that  afterwards  they  fpent  the 
.day  cheerfully,  as  other  clubs  do,  at  the  taveni. 
But  I  never  heard  that  any  public  meaiure,  or 
political  fyftem,  much  lefs  that  the  merits  of 
the  conftitution  of  any  foreign  nation>  had  been 
the  fubjeft  of  a  formal  proceeding  at  their  fef- 
tivals;  until,  to  my  inexpreflible  furprize,  I 
found  them  in  a  fort  of  public  capacity,  by  a 
congratulatory  addrefs,  giving  an  authoritative 
fanftion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly  in  France. 

In  the  antient  principles  and  conduft  of  the 
club,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  were  declared,  I 
fee  nothing  to  which  I,  or  any  fober  man,  could 
poffibly  take  exception.  I  think  it  very  probable, 
that  for  fome  purpofe,  new  niembers  may  have 
entered  among  them;  and  that  fome  truly 
chriftian  politicians,  who  love  to  difpenfe  bene- 
fits, but  are  careful  to  conceal  the  hand  which 
diftributes  the  dole,  may  have  made  them  the 
inftruments  of  their  pious  defigns.  Whatever  I 
may  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  concerning  private 
management,  I  ihall  fpeak  of  nothing  as  of  a 
.  certainty,  but  what  is  public. 

For  one,  I  fhould  be  forry  to  be  thought, 
direftly  or  indire&ly,  concerned  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. ;  I  certainly  take  my  full  ihare,  along 
with  the  reft  of  the  world,  in  my  individual  and 
private  papacity,  in  fpcculating  on  what  has  been 
cjone,  pr  is  doing,  on  the  public  ftage;  in  any 
place  antient  or  modern;  in  the  republic  of 
Homej  or  the  republic  of  Paris :  but  having  no 
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general  apoftolical  miffion,  b(5ing  a  citizen  of  a 
particular  ftate,  and  being  bound  up  in  a  con- 
fiderablc  degree,  by  its  public  will,  I  fliouW 
think  it,  at  leaft  improper  and  irregular^  for  me 
to  open  a  formal  public  correfpondence  with 
the  actual  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  with- 
out the  exprefs  authority  of  the  government  un- 
der which  I  live, 

I  fhould  be  ftill  more  unwilling  to  enter  into 
that  correfpondence,  under  any  thing  like  an 
equivocal  defcription,  which  to  many,  unac- 
quainted with  our  ufages,  might  make  the  addrefs, 
in  which  I  joined,  appear  as  the  aft  of  perfons 
in  fome  fort  of  corporate  capacity,  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  authorized  to 
fpeak  the  fcnfe  of  fome  part  of  it.  On  account 
of  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  unautho- 
rized general  defcriptions,  and  of  the  deceit 
which  may  be  praftifed  under  them,  and  not  from 
mere  formality,  the  houfe  of  Commons  would 
rejeft  the  moft  fneaking  petition  for  the  moft 
trifling  objeft,  under  that  mode  of  fignature 
to  which  you  have  thrown  open  the  folding- 
doors  of  your  prefence  chamber,  and  have 
ufliered  into  your  National  Aflembly,  with  as 
much  ceremony  and  parade,  and  with  as  great 
a  buttle  of  applaufe,  as  if  you  had  been  vifited 
by  the  whole  reprefentative  majefty  of  the  whole 
Englifti  nation.  If  what  this  fociety  has  thought 
proper  to  fend  forth  had  been  a  piece  of  argu- 
ment, it  would  have  fignified  little  whofe  argu- 
ment it  was.     It  would  be  neither  the  more  nor 
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the  lefs  convincing  on  account  of  the  party  k 
came  from.  But  this  is  only  a  vote  and  refohi- 
tion.  It  (lands  folcly  on  authority;  and  in  this 
cafe  it  is  the  mere  authority  of  individuals, 
few  of  whom  appear.  Their  fignatures  -  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  been*  annexed  to  their 
.  inftrument.  The  world  would  then  have  the 
means  of  knowing  how  many  they  are  j  who  they 
arc  5  and  of  what  value  their  opinions  may  be, 
from  their  perfonal  abilities,  from  their  know- 
ledge, their  experience,  or  their  lead  and  autho- 
rity in  this  ftate.  To  me,  who  am*  but  a  plain 
man,  the  proceeding  looks  a  little  too  refined, 
and  too  ingenious;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
political  ftratagem,  adopted  for  the  fake  of  giving, 
under  an  high-founding  name,  an :  importance  to 
the  public  declarations  of  this  club,  which,  when 
the  matter  came  to  be  clofely  infpefted,  they 
did  not  altogether  fo  well  deferve.  It  is  a  policy 
that  has  very  much  the  complexion  of  a  frauds 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  love  a  manly,  moral, 
regulated  liberty  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of 
that  fociety,  be  he  who  he  will ;  and  perhaps 
I  have  given  as  good  proofs  of  my  attachment 
to  that  caufe,  in  the  whole .  courfe  of  my  public 
condud.  I  think  I  envy  liberty  as.  little  as  they 
do,  to  any  other,  nation.  But  I  cannot  ftand  for- 
ward, and  give  praife  or  blame  to  any  thing 
which  relates  to  human  anions,  and  human  con- 
cerns, on  a  fimple  view  of  the  objeft,  as  it  ftands. 
ftripped  of  every  relation,  in  all  the  nakednefs  and 
folltude    of  nietaphyfical    abftraftion.     Circum-^ 
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iltances    (which  vith   form  gei^eaieii  pals   tot 
nothing)  give  in  reality  to  every  political  prin^ 
ciple  its  diftinguifliing  colour,  and  difcriminating 
cffc£t.       The    circumftanccs    arc    what     render 
every  civil    and  political  fchcme    beneficial  or  * 
noxious     to    mankind.    jAbftradedly    fpeaking, 
government,    as  well    as  liberty,    is  good;  yec 
could  I,   in  common  fenie,  ten  years  ago,  have 
felicitated  France   on  her    enjoyment  of  a  go- 
vernment (for  Ihe  then  had  a  government)  with- 
out  enquiry  what    the  nature   of  that  govern- 
ment  was,    or  how  it  was   adminiftcred  i    Can 
I  now  congratulate  the  fame  natbn  upon  its  free- 
dom ?    Is  it  becaufe  liberty  in  the  abftra^   may 
be    clafTed  amongft    the  bleffings   of  mankinds 
that    I    am   ferioufly    to    felicitate    a    madman, 
who  has  cfcaped  from  the    protcdting    reftraint  ^ 
and  wholefome  darknefs  of  his  ceil,  on  his  reflo^ 
ration  to   the  enjoyment  of  light   and   liberty? 
'  Am  I  to  congratulate  an  highwayman  and  mur- 
derer, who  has  broke  prifon,  upon  the  recovery 
of  his  natural  rights  ?   This  would  be  to  z&  over 
again    the  fcene  of  the  criminals  condemned  to 
the  gallies,  and  their  heroic  deliverer,  the  meta- 
phyfic  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance. 

When  I  fee  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in  a£tion,  I  ' 
fee  a  ftrong  principle  at  work;  and  this,  for  a 
while,  is  ail  I  can  poilibly  know  of  it.  The  wild 
gas,  the  fixed  air  is  plainly  broke  loofe :  but  we. 
ought  to  fulpend  our  judgment  until  the  6rft  ef- 
fervefcence  is  a  litde  fubfided,  till  the  liquor 
is  cleared,    and  until  we  fee  fomcthing  deeper 
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<hsm  the  agUatioit  of  a  troubled  and  frothy  fur- 
face    I  muft  be  tolerably  fure,  before  I  venture 
publicly  to  congratulate   men  upon  a  bleiling, 
^liat   they   have   really   received  one.     Flattery 
corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the   giver ;   and 
adulation  is  not  of  more  fervice  to  the  people 
than  to  kings.    I    fhould   therefore  fuipend   my 
congratulations  on   the   new   liberty  of  France, 
until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined 
with  governments    with   public  force ;  with  the 
difcipline  and  obedience  of  armies ;  with  the  col« 
leAion  of  an  cfFeftive  and  wcU-diftributed  reve- 
nue ;  with  morality  ^pd  religion;  with  the  iblidity 
of  property;  with  peace  and  order  j  with  civil  and 
ibcial  manners.    All  thefe  (in  their  way)  are  good 
things  too ;  andj  without  ^tn,  liberty  is  not  a  be- 
nefit whilft  it  lafts^  and  is  not  likely  to  continue 
long.    The  efFe£t  of  liberty  to  individuals  is,  that 
they  may  do  what  they  pleafe :  We  ought  to  fee 
what  it  will  pleafe  them  to  do,  before  we  rilquc 
congratulations,  which  may  be  foon  turned  into 
complaints.    Prudence  would  diftate  this  in  the 
cafe  of  ieparate  infulated   private  men;   but  li- 
berty, when  men  aft  in  bodies,  is  power.    Coofi- 
derate    people    before    they    declare    thenifclves 
will   pbferve  the   ufe  which  is  made  of  fozver^ 
and   particularly   of  fo   trying   a   thing  as  n^w 
power  in  new  perfons,  of  whofe  principles,  tem- 
pers, and  diipofitions,  they  have  little  or  no  ex-* 
perience,    and    in    fituations    where    thofe    who 
aH)pear  the  moft  ftirring  in  the  fccnc  nwy  poffiWy 
Aot  be  the  real  niQvers. 

All 


Alt  thcfe  confidcrations  however  were  behw 
the  trafcendcntal  dignity  of  the  Revolution 
Society.  '  WhiKt '  I  continued  in  the  country, 
from  whence  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you, 
I  had  but  an  itrrperfedt  idea  of  their  tranfac** 
tions.  Oft  nny  coming  to  town,  I  fent  for  an 
account  of  their  proceedings,  which  had  been 
publifhed  by  their  authority,  containing  a  fer- 
mon  of  Dr.  Price,  with  the  Duke  de  Rochefau- 
cauk's  aad  the  Archbifliop  of  Aix's  letter,  and 
feveral  other  documents  annexed.  The  whole 
©ff  that  publication,  with  the  manifcft  defign 
cf  con^efting  the  affairs  of  France  with  thofe 
of  England,  by  drawing  us  into  an  irnitation  of 
the  conduft  of  the  National  Affembly,  gave  nrie 
a  Gonfiderable  degree  of  uneafmefs.  The  cffeft  of 
that  conduft  upon  the  power,  credit,  profperity, 
and  tranquillity  of  France,  became^every  day  mope 
evident.  The  form  of  conftitution  to  be  fettled, 
for  its  ftture  polity,  became  more  clear.  We 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  difcern,  with  tolerable 
cxaftneft,  the  true  nature  of  the  objedl  held  up  to 
our  imitation.  If  the  prudence  of  referve  and 
&corum  dictates  filence  in  fome  circumftan<:es, 
in  others  prudence  of  an  higher  order  may  juftify 
rts  in  fpeaking  our  thoughts.  The  beginnings 
of  confufion  with  us  in  England  are  at  prefcnt 
feeble  enough;  but  with  you,  we  have  feen  an 
infancy-  ftill  more  feeble,  growing  by  moments 
into  a  ftrength  to  heap  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains, and  to  wage  war  with  Heaven  itfclf. 
Whenever  our  neighbour's  houfe  is   on  fire,   it 

cannot 
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cannot  be  amifs  for  the  engines  to  play  a  lit^ 
tic  on  our  own.  Better  to  be  defpifed  for  too 
anxious  apprehenfions,  than  ruined  by  too  •cotl-* 
fident  a  fecurity. 

Sollicitous  chiefly  for  the  peace  of  my  own 
country,  but  by  no  means  unconcerned  for 
your's,  I  wifh  to  communicate  more  largely, 
what  was  at  firft  intended  only  for  your  pri- 
vate fatisfadtion.  I  Ihall  ftill  keep  your  af- 
fairs in  my  eye,  and  continue  to  addrcfs  myfelf 
to  you.  Indulging  myfelf  in  the  freedom  of 
epiftglary  intercourfe,  I  beg  leave  to  throw  out 
my  thoughts,  and  exprefs  m.y  feelings,  juft  as 
they  arife  in  my  mind,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  formal  method.  I  fet  out  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Revolution  Society;  but  I  (hall 
not  confine  myfelf  to  them.  Is  it  poffible  I 
Ihould?  It  looks  tome  as  if  T  were  in  a  great 
crifis,  not  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of 
all  Europe,  perhaps  of  more  than  Europe.  AD 
circumftances  taken  together,  the  French  revo- 
lution is  the  moft  aftonifhiflg  that  has  hitherto 
happened  in  the  world.  (The  moft  wonderful 
things  are  brought  about  in  many  inftances  by 
means  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous;  in  the  moft 
ridiculous  modes;  and  apparently,  by  the  mofl: 
contemptible  inftruments^  QE very  thing  feems 
out  of  nature  in  this  ftrange  chaos  of  levity  and 
ferocity,  and  of  all  forts  of  cj[imes  jumbled  to- 
gether with  all  forts  of  folliesj  In  viewing  this 
monftrous  tragi-comic  fcene,  the  moft  oppofitc 
paflions  ncceffarily  fucceed,  and  fomctimes  mix 
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with  each  other  in  the  mind^  alternate  coif- 
tempt  and  indignation;  alternate  laughter  and 
tears  -,  alternate  fcorn  and  horrpr. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  %o  (pme 
this  ilrange  fcene  appeared  in  quite  another 
point  of  view.  Into  them  it  infpired  no  other 
fentiments  than  thofe  of  exultation  and  rapture. 
They  faw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  in 
France,  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of 
freedom;  fo  confident,  pn  the  whole,  with  mo- 
rals and  with  piety,  as  to  make  it  dcferying  not 
only  of  the  fccular  applaufe  of  dalhing  Machi^- 
velian  politicians,  but  to  render  it  a  fit  theme  for 
all  the  devout  cffufions  of  faered  eloquence. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  November  laft, 
Doftor  Richard  Price,  a  non-conforming  minifter 
of  eminence,  preached  at  the  diffenting  meeting- 
houfe  of  the  Old  Jewry,  to  his  club  or  fociety,  a 
very  extraordinary  mifcellaneous  fcrmon,  in  which 
there  are  fome  good  pioral  and  religious  feo- 
timents,  and  not  ill  ep^prefled,  mixed  up  in  a 
fort  of  porridge  of  various  political  opinions 
and  refleftions:  but  the  revolution  in  France 
is  the  grand  ingredient  in  the  cauldron.  I 
confidcr  the  addrefs  tranfmitted  by  the  Re- 
volution Society  to  the  National  Affcmbly, 
through  Earl  Stanhope,  as  originating  in  the 
principle3  of  the  fermon,  and  as  a  corollary  from 
their.  It  was  moved  by  the  preacher  of  that 
difcourfe..  It  was  paffed  by  thofe  who  came 
reeking  from  the  effeft  of  the  fermon,  without 
.any  ccnfure  pr  qualification,  expreffed  or  implied. 
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lf>  howev^i  atiy.of  the  gentl^mm  concerned 
(halt  wilh  td^  A^f)&ralc  th^  feroPUMi  from  th^  rth^ 
lUtion^  they  know  how  to  aokoowkdge  the  oM^ 
atid  to  di&vow  the  othtt.  They  may  do  it:  f 
caiihot. 

For  my  parti  I  loc^ked  on  th^t  fermon  to 
ihe  publid  d^d^ration  of  a  man  much  Gfon^ 
ne<!ked  mih  licerary  cafoatl^rsj  and  intriguing; 
phild(bpheni  with  political  theologians^  and 
theological  politicius,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  khow  they  (bt  him  up  ad  a  fort  of  Orlcld ;  be- 
Q^ixk,  with  the  b^ft  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
naturally  phUipfixes^  and  ch^unts  his  prophetie 
fimg  in  exa£t  uniibn  with  th^it*  defighs^ 

That  fermOh  is  in  a  ftrain  which  I  believe  has 
ildt  been  heard  \A  this  kingdom,  in  any  of  the 
^lpi(s  which  sire  tolerated  or  encouraged .  ih  itj 
fiftce  the"  year  1648,  when  a  predcdeffor  of  Tiu 
l^i-ice,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  made  the  vault 
of  the  king's  own  chapel  at  St.  James's  ring  with 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  the  Saints,  who,  with 
the  "  high  praifes  of  God  in  their  mouths,  and  « 
^  /te^-edged  fword  in  their  hands,  were  to  execute 
•^jydgmerit  on  the  heathen,  and  puniftiments 
*  upon  the  people  i  to  bind  their  kings  with  chains, 
"  and  their  noiks  with  fetters  of  iron  ♦.**  Few 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  tfec  days  of 
ytm  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  fo- 
tetlWi,  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have  cvcf 
fepeAthtd   left  of  the   fpirit  of  moderation   th^a 

*  Pfalm  cxlix. 
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llbas  ledture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Suppofing,  hovr- 
cver^  that  romeching  like  moderation  were  viii-^' 
blc  in  this  political  fernion;  yet  politics  and 
Ae  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little  agreements. 
No  found  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but 
«he  healing  voice  of  Chriftiart  charity.  The  caufe 
of  civil  liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as 
little  as  that  of  religion  by  this  confufion  of  du- 
ties*  Thofe  who  quit  their  proper  charafter,  to 
liTum^  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the 
greater  part^  ignorant  both  of  the  charadker 
they  leave,  and  of  the  charadter  they  affume. 
Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which 
t^ey  are  fo  fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced 
in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they  pronounce  with 
fo  much  confidence,  they  have  nothing  of  politics 
but  the  paflions  they  excite.  Surely  the  churth 
is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce  ougfit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  difTenfions  and  animofities  of 
mankind. 

^This  pulpit  ftyle,  revived  after  fo  long  a  dis- 
continuance, had  to  me  the  air  of  novelty,  and 
'  of  a  novelty  not  wholly  without  danger.  1  do  not 
charge  this  danger  equally  to  every  part  of  the  dif* 
courfe^.  The  hint  given  to  a  noble  and  reverend 
lay-divine,  who  is  fuppofed  high  in  office  in  one 
of  our  univerfitics  *,  and  to  other  lay-divines  "  of 
•*  rank  and  literature,"  may  be  proper  and  feafon- 
able,  though  fomewhat  new*  If  the  noble  Seekers 
fixould  find  nothing  to  fatisfy  their  pious  fancies 

♦  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  Nov.  4,  1789,  hf\ 
Dr.  Richard  Price^  3d  edition^  p.  1 7  and  i§. 
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m  the  old   ftaplc  of  the  national  churxrh,  or  itt 
all    the    rich  variety  to   be  found    in   the  well- 
aflbrted  warehoufes  of  the  diffenting  icpngrega- 
tions.  Dr..  Price  advifes  them  to  improve  upon 
nonrconformicy ;.  and  to  fet  up,  each  of  them,  a 
feparate   meeting-houfe  upon  his  own  particular 
principles*.     It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  this 
reverend  divine  fhould  be  fo  earned  for  fetting  up 
new   churches,  and  fo  perfectly  indifferent  con- 
cerning the  do6trine  which  may  be  taught,  in  them* 
His  zeal  is  of  a  ctirious  charaften     It  is  not  for 
the  propagation  of  his  own  opinions,  but  of  any  opi- 
nions.    It  is  not  for  the  diffufion  of  truth,  but 
for  the  fpreading  of  contradiftion. ,   Let  the  noble 
teachers  but  diffent,  it  is  no  matter  from  whom  or 
from  what. .   This  great  point  once  fecured,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  their  religion  will  be  rational-  and 
manly.    I  doubt  whether  religion  would  reap  all  the 
benefits  which^  the  calculating  divine  computes 
from  this  '^  great  company   of  great  preachers.** 
It  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  of  non- 
defcriptsto  the  ample  colle<5tioA  of  known  dafles, 
genera  and  fpecies,  which  at  prefent  beautify  the 
Jbm-fus  ftccus  of  dilTent.    A  fermon  from  a  noble 

•  *'  Thofe  wha  difllke  that  mode  of  worfhip  which  is  prc- 
**  fcribed  by  public  authority  ought,  if  they  can  find  »o  wor- 
•*  ihip  Qut  of  tjie  church  whifh  they  approve,  tt  fit  uf  « 
*'  feparate  *worJhip  for  shemfelves  y  and  by  doing  this,  and 
''  giving  an  example  of  a  rational  and  manly  worfliip,'  men 
««.  oftweigbt  from  t\ititrank  and  IheVature  may  do  the  greatcil 
*«  Tervjcc  to  fociety  and  the  world."  P,  18,  Dr.  Price's  Ser- 
jnon. 

o      '  duke, 
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dvktj  df  ^  noble  marquis,  or  a  noble  earl,  or  baron 
bold,  would  certainly  incrrafe  and  divcrfify  the 
aimifements  of  chis  town,  which  begins  to  groir 
iktiated  with  the  uniform  round  of  its  vapid  diffi-> 
pations.  Q  (hould  only  ftipulate  that  thefe  new 
JAeJS'Johns  in  robes  and  coronets  fhould  keep  Ibme 
ibrt  of  bounds  in  the  democratic  and  levdhng 
principles  which  are  expefted  from  their  tided 
pulpits^)  The  new  evangelifts  will,  I  dare  fay, 
diiappoiiit  the  hopes  that  are  conceived  of  them. 
They  will  not  become,  Hterally  as  well  as  figura* 
tively,  polemic  divines,  nor  be  difpofed  fo  to  drill 
their  congregations  that  they  may,  as  in  former 
blefled  times,  preach  their  dodtrines  to  regiments 
of  dragoons,  and  corps  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
Such  arrangements,  however  favourable  to  the  caufe 
of  compulfory  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  may  not 
be  equally  conducive  to  the  national  tranquillity, 
Thefe  few  reftriftions  I  hope  arc  no  great  ftretches  of 
intolerance,  no  very  violent  exertions  of  defpotifm. 
But  I  may  fay  of  our  preacher,  "  utinam  nugis 
*'  tQta  ilia  dedijfet  tmpora  f^svitUy  —  All  things 
in  this  his  fulmiiiating  bull  are  not  of  fb  in*- 
noxious  a  tendency.  His  doftrines  affe6:  our 
confticution  in  its  vital  parts.  He  tells  the  Revo^ 
lution  Society,  in  this  political  fermon,  that  his 
majefty  ^  is  alpioft  the  otdy.  lawful  king  in  the 
''world,  becaufe  the  (mly  one  who  owes  his 
"  crown  to  the  dmct  of  his  feoph!^  As  to  the 
kings  of  the  vwrldy  all  of  whom  (except  one)  this 
arcbpontiff  of  the  rights  of  men,    with    all  ibt 
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plenitude^  and  with  more  than  the  boldnefs  of 
the  papal  depofing  power  in  its  meridian  fervour 
of  the  twelfth  century,  puts  intb  one  fweeping 
claufe  of  ban  and  anathema^  and  proclaims 
ufurpers  By  circles  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
over  the  whole  globe,  it  behoves  them  to  Confi- 
dcr  ho^  they  admit  into  their  territories  thefe 
apoftolic  miffionaries,  who  afe  to  tell  their  fubjefts 
they  are  not  lawful  kings.  That  is  their  concern. 
It  is  ours,  as  a  domeftic  ifttercft  of  fome  moment, 
ferioufly  to  cdnfidcr  the  folidhy  of  the  only  prin- 
ciple upon  which  thefe  gentlemen  acknowledge 
a  king  of  Great  Britain  to  be  entitled  to  their 
allegiance. 

This  doftrincy  as  applied  to  the  prince  no^  on 
theBritiih  throne,  either  is  nonfcnfc,  and  thercir 
fore  neither  true  nor  falfe,  or  it  affirms  a  moft 
unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal,  and  unconftitu- 
tional  poficion.  According  to  this  fpiritual 
dodtor  of  politics,  if  his  majefty  does  not  owe 
his  crdwn  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no 
lawful  king.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  untrue 
than  that  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  is  fb  held 
by  his  majefly.  Therefore  if  youf  follow  their 
rule,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  moft  cer- 
tainly ,does  not  owe  his  high  office  to  any  form 
of  popular  eledion,  is  in  no  refpefik  better  than 
the  reft  of  the  gang  of  ufurpers,  who  reign,  or 
rather  rob;  all  over  the  face  of  this  our  mifcrablc  . 
world,  without  any  fort  of  right  or  titfc  to  the 
allegiance  of  their  people.  The  policy  of,  .this 
general  doftrine,  fo  qualified,  is  evident  enough. 
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qXhe  propagators  of  this  political  gofpel  are  in 
hopes  their  abftraft  principle  (their  principle 
that  a  popular  choice  is  tieceifary  to  the  legal  ex- 
iftence  of  the  fovereign  magiftracy)  would  be 
overlooked  whilft  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  affefted  by  itT^In  the  mean  time  the  ears  of 
their  congregations  would  be  gradually  habituated 
to  it,  as  if  k  were  a  firft  principle  admitted;with- 
out  difpute.  For  the  prefcnt  it  would  only  ope- 
rate as  a  theory,  pickled  in  the  preferving  juices 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  laid  by  for  future  ufe. 
Comio  et  compono  qua  mox  depramere  pqffim.  By  this 
policy,  whilft  our  government 'is  foothed  with  a 
refervation  in  its  favour,  to  which  it  has  no  claim^ 
the  fecurity,  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  go- 
vernments, fo  far  as  opinion  is  fecurity,  is  taken 
away. 

Thus  thefe  politicians  proceed,  whilft  little  no- 
tice is  taken  of  their  doftrines;  but  when  they 
come  to  be  examined  upon  the  plain  meaning  of 
their  words  and  the  dire<3:  tendency  of  their 
doctrines,  then  equivocations  and  flippcry  con- 
ftruftions  come  into  play.  When  they  fay  the 
king  owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  is  therefore  the  only  lawful  fovereign 
in  the  world,  they  will  perhaps  tell  us  they 
,  mean  to  fay  no*  more  than  that  feme  of  the 
king's  prcdeceflbrs  have  been  called  to  the 
throne  by  fome  fort  of  choice  ;  and  therefore  he 
owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people. 
Thus,  by  a  miferable  fubterfuge,  they  hope  to 
render  their  propofition  fafe,  by  rendering  it 
*  '  nugatory. 
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nugatory.  They  are  welcome  to  the  afylum 
they  feek  for  their  offence,  fince  they  take  refug« 
in  their  folly.  For,  if  you  admit  this  "inter- 
pretation, how  does  their  idea  of  eleftion  differ 
from  our  idea  of  inheritance  ?  And  how  does 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  in  .the  Brunfwick 
line  derived  from  James  the  firft,  come  to  le-. 
galize  our  monarchy,  rather  than  that  of  any  of 
the.  neighbouring  countries?  At  fome  tinie  or 
other,  to  be  fure,  all"  the  beginners  of  dynaflies 
were  chofen  by  thofe  who  called  them  to  go- 
vern. There  is  ground  enough  for  the  opi- 
nion that  all  the  kingdoms  oCEurope  were,  at  a 
remote  period,  eleftive,  with  more  or  fewer  li- 
mitations in  the  objefts  of  choice  j  but  whatever 
kings  might  have  been  here  or  elfewhere,  a 
thoufand  years  ago,  or  in  whatever  manner  the 
ruling  dynafties  of  England  or  France  may  have 
begun,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  at  this  day 
king  by  a  fixed  rule  of  fucceflion,  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  country;  and  whilft  the  legal  con- 
ditions of  the  compaft  of  fovereignty  are  per- 
formed by  him  (as  they  are  performed)  he  holds 
his  crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revo- 
lution Society,  who  have  not  a  fingle  vote  for  a 
king  amongft  them,  either  individually  or  col- 
leftively ;  though  I  make  no  doubt  they  would 
foon  erc6t'themfelves  into  an  ekftoral  college, 
if  things  were  ripe  to  give  effeft  to  their  claim. 
His  majefty's  heirs  and  fu^ceffors,  each,  in  his 
time   and  order,   will  come  to  the  crown   with 
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die  lame  contempt  of  their  choice.with  which  his 
inajefly  has  fucceeded  to  that  he  wears. 

Whatever  may  be  the  iuccefs  of  evafion  in  ex- 
plaining away  the  grofs  error  of  faSl^  which  fup- 
poies  that  his  majefty  (though  he  holds  it  in 
concurrence  with  the  wiflies)  owes  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people,  yet  nothing  can  evade 
their  full '  explicit  declaration,  concerning  die 
principle  of  a  right  in  the  people  to  choofe, 
which  right  is  directly  maintained,  and  tena-^ 
cioufly  adhered  to«  All  the  oblique  infinuations 
concerning  ele6bion  bottom  in  this  propofition, 
and  are  referable  to  it.  Left  the  foundation  of 
the  king's  exclufive  legal  title  fhould  pa(s  for  a 
mere  rant  of  adulatory  freedom,  the  political 
Divine  proceeds  dogmatically  to  affert  *,  that  by 
die  principles  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of 
England  have  acquired  three  fundamental  rights, 
all  which,  with  him,  compofc  one  fyftem,  and  lie 
together  in  one  fliort  fentence;  namely,  that  wp 
have  acquired  a  right 

I.  "  To  choofe  our  own  governors." 
a,  *^  To  caftiier  them  for  mifconduft.'* 
3.  "  To  frame  a  government  for  ourfclves." 
This  new,  and  hitherto  unheard-of  bill  of  rights, 
though  made  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people, 
belongs  to    thofc  gentlemen   and    their   faftion 
only.     The  body  of  the  people  of  England  have 
fio  Ihare  in  it.     They  utterly  difcaim  ic.     They 

*  P.  34,  Bifcottrfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  by  Dr.  Price, 
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•will  refift  the  praftical  afleition  of  it  with  theif 
lives, ,and.  fortunes.  They  are  bound  to  do  fo  by 
^he  laws  of  their  country,  made  at  the  time  of  that 
very  Revolution,  which  is  appealed  to  in  favour  of 
the  fidbitious  rights  claimed  by  the  fociety  which 
abufes  its  name. 

Thefe  gentlemen  of  the  Old  Jewry,  in  all 
their  rcaforiings  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  have 
.  a  rcvolutbn.  which  happened  in.  England  about 
forty  years  before,  and  the  late  French  revolution, 
fo  much  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  are  conftantly  confounding  all  ^  the 
three  together-  It  is  neceflary  that  we  fliould 
fcparate  what  they  confound.  We  muft  recall 
their  erring  fancies  to  the  a£ls  of  the  Revolution 
which  we  revere,  for  the  difcovery  of  its  true 
principles.  If  the  principles  of  the  Revplytion  of 
1688  are  any  where  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  fta* 
tpte  called  the  Declaration  of  Right.  In  that  nioft 
wife,  fober,  and  confiderate  declaration, .  drawn  up 
by  great  lawyers  and  great  ftatefmen,  and  not  by 
warm  and  inexperienced  cnthufiafts,  not  one  word 
is  laid,  nor  one  fuggeftion  made,  of  a  general  right 
^'  to  choofe  ourov/n  governors  i  to  cafhier  themtfor 
^^  mifcondudt;  and  to  form,  a  government  for  mr^ 
''felve^:\  ...         . 

This  Declaration  of  Right  ^the^aft  of  the  ift 
of  William  and  Mary,  feff.  2,  ch.  2.)  is  the  corner- 
itone  of  our  conftitution,  as  reinforced,  explained, 
improved,  and  in  its  fundamental  principles  for 
ever  fettled.  It  is  called  "  An  a6k  for  declaring 
^^  the  rights  ^nd  liberties  of  the  fqbje^^  and  for 
C3  "f(^ttlinf; 
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^  Jettling  the  Juccejion  of  the  crown."  You  will 
obfervc,  that  thefe  rights  and  this  fucceflion  arc 
declared  in  one  body,  and  bound  indiffolubljr 
together. 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  a  fecond  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  afferting  a  right  of  elcftion  to 
the  crown.  On  the  profpedt  of  a  total  failure  of 
iflue  fronn  King  William,  and  fronn  the  Princcfs, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne,  the  confideration  of  the 
fcttlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  further  fecurity 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  again  came  before 
the  legiflature.  Did  they  this  fecond  time  make 
any  provifion  for  legalizing  the  crown  on  the 
fpurious  Revolution  principles  of  the  Old  Jewry  ? 
No.  They  followed  the  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Declaration  of  Right;  indicating 
with  more  precifion  the  perfons  who  were  to  in- 
herit in  the*  Proteftanjt  line.  This  aft  alfo  incor- 
porated, by  the  fame  policy,  our  liberties,  and  an 
hereditary  fucceflion  in  the  fame  aft.  Inftead  of  a 
right  to  choofe  our  own  governors,  they  declared 
that  t\it  JucceJJion  in  that  line  (the  proteftant  line 
firawn  from  James  the-  Firft)  was  abfolutely  ne-r 
peflary  "  for  the  peace,  quiet,  and  fecurity  of  the 
^'  realm,"  and  that  it  was  equally  urgent  on  them 
"  to  maintain  a  certainty,  in  the Juccejfion  thereof, 
"  to  which  the  fubjcfts  may  fafely  have  re-. 
"  courfe  for  their  proteftion.*'  Both  thefe  afts, 
in  which  are  heard  the  uiierring,  unambiguous 
oracles  of  Revolution  policy,  inftead  of  coun- 
tenancing the  delufive,  gypfcy  predi6i;ions  of* 
a  "  right  to  choofe  our  governors,"   prove   to 

a  denrionftration 
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a  demoDftration  how  totally  adverfe  the  wiicioin  of 
the  nation  was  from  turning  a  cafe  of  n^ceflicy 
into  a  rule  of  law. 

Unqueftionably  there  was  at  the  Revolution,  in 
the  perfon  of  King  William,  a  fmall  and  a  tem- 
porary deviation  from  the  flrift  order  of  a  regu-, 
lar  Jiereditary  fucceffion ;  but  it  is  againft  all 
genuine  principles  of  jurifprudence  to  draw  a 
principle  from  a  law'made  in  a  fpecial  cafe,  and 
regarding  an  individual  perfon.  Privilegium  non 
tranfit  in  exemplum.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
favourable  for  eftablilhing  the  principle,  that  a 
king  of  popular  choice  was  the  only  legal  king, 
without  all  doubt  it  was  at  the  Revolution.  Its 
not  being  done  at  that  time  is  a  proof  that  the 
nation  was  of  opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at 
any  time.  There  is  no  perfon  fo  completely 
ignorant  of  our  hiftory,  a$  not  to  know,  that  the 
majority  in  parliament  of  both  parties  were  fo 
little  difpofcd  to  any  thing  refembling  that 
principle,  that  at  firft  they  were  determined  to 
place  the  vacant  crown,  not  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  but  on  that  of  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter,  of  King  James,  the  eldeft  born  of  the 
iffue  of  that  king,  which  they  acknowledged  as 
undoubtedly  his.  It  would  be  to  repeat  a  very 
trite  ftory,  to  recall  to  your  memory  all  thofe 
circumftances  which  demonftrated  that  their  ac- 
cepting King  William  was  not  properly  a  choice ; 
but,  to  all  thofe  who  did  not  wifh,  in  effeft  to 
recall  King  James,  or  to-  deluge  their  country  in 
blood,  and  again  to  bring  their  religion,  laws, 
C4  and 
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and  liberties  into  the  peril  they  had  juft  efcaped^ 
it  was  an  aft  of  necejjityy  in  the  ftrifteft  moral  fcnfe 
in  which  ncceffity  can  be  taken. 

In  the  very  aft,  in  which  for  a  tinnic,  and  in 
a  finglc  cafe,  parliament  departed  from  the  ftrift 
order  of  inheritance,  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who, 
though  not  next,  was  however  very  near  in 
the  line  of  fucceflion,  it  is  curious  to  obferve 
how  Lord  Somers,  who  arcw  the  bill  called 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  has  comported  him* 
felf  on  that  1  delicate  occafion.  It  is  curious 
to  obfcrve  with  what  addrefs .  this  temporary 
iblution  of  continuity  is  kept  from  the  eyei 
whilft  all  that  could  be  found  in  this  aft  of 
neccflity  to  countenance  the  idea  of  an  heredi- 
tary fucceflion  is  brought  forward,  and  foftered, 
and  made  the  moft  of,  by  this  great  man,  and 
by  the  legiflature  who  followed  him.  Quitting 
the  dry,  imperative  ftyle  of  an  aft  of  parliament, 
he  makes  the  lords  and  commons  fall  to  a 
pious,  legiflative  ejaculation,  and  declare,  that 
they  confider  it  'f  as  a  marvellous  providence, 
*'  and  merciful  goodnefs  of  God  to  this  nation, 
55  to  prcferve  their  faid  majefties  royal  perfbns, 
^f  moft  happily  to  reign  over  us  gn  the  throne  of 
*^  their  anceftors^  for  which,  from  the  bottom  o£ 
.  **  their  hearts,  they  return  their  humbleft  thankjs 
"  and  praifes." — The  legiflature  plainly  had  ip 
view  the  aft  of  recognition  of  the  firft  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Chap,  3d,  and  of  that  of  JaiT^cs  the 
Firfl:,  Chap.  1  ft,  both  afts  ftrongly  declaratory  of 
the  inheritable  nature  of  the  qrown  -,  and  in  many 

part^ 
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parts  they  follow,  with  a  nearly  literal  pre* 
cifion,  the  words  and  even  the  forna  of  thankf- 
giving,  which  is  found  in  thefe  old  declaratory 
ftatutesf 

The  twp  houfes,  in  the  aft  of  king  William^ 
did  not  thank  God  that  they  had  found  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  aflert  a  right  to  choofe  their  own 
governors,  much  Icfs  to  iiiake  an  cleftion  the 
mily  lawful  title  to  the  crown.  Their  having  been 
in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
it,  as  tnuch '  as  polTible,  was  by  them  confiderr 
ed  as  a  providential  efcape.  They  threw  a  poli- 
tic, well-wrought  veil  over  every  circumftancc 
^  tending  to  weaken  the  rights,  which  in  the  me- 
liorated order  of  fucceffion  they  meant  to  per- 
petuate ;  or  which  might  furpifli  a  precedent  for 
any  future  departure  from  what  they  had  then 
fettled  for  ever.  Accordingly,  that  they  might 
not  relax  the  nerves  of  their  monarchy,  and  that 
they  might  preferve  a  clofe  conformity  to  the 
praftice  of  their  anceftors,  as  it  appeared  in  the  de- 
claratory ftatutes  of  queen  Mary  *  and  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  the  next  claufe  they  veft,  by  recognition, 
in  their  majefties,  all  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  declaring,  "  that  in  them  they  are  moft 
*■  fully i  rightfully,  and  indrely  inverted,  incorpo- 
*'  rated,  united,  and  annexed.*'  In  the  claufe 
which  follows,  for  preventing  queftions,  by  rea- 
fon  of  any  pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  they 
jplcclare  (obferving  alfo  in   this   the  traditionary 

•  iflMary,  Scff.  3.  ch.  ;. 
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bnguage,  along. with  the  traditionary  policy  of 
the  nation^  and  repeating  as  from  a  rubric  the 
language  of  the  preceding  a<fls  of  Elizabeth  and 
James)  that  on  the  preferving  ^^  2l  certainty  in  the 
*•  SUCCESSION  thereof,  the  unity,  peace,  and  tran- 
*^  quillity  of  this  nation  doth,  under  God>  wholly 
«  depend." 

They  knew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  fucccffion 
would  but  too  much  refemble  an  election;  and 
tbat  an  election  would  be  utterly  deftruAive  of 
the  •*  unity,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  this  na- 
**  tioB,'*  which  they  thought  to  be  confidera* 
tiows  of  fbme  moment.  To  provide  for  thefe  ob- 
jefts,  and  therefore  to  exclude  for  ever  the  Old 
Jewry  doArine  of  '^  a  right  to  choofe  our  own 
•*  governors,'*  they  follow  with  a  claufe,  con- 
taining i  moft  folemn  pledge,  taken  from  the 
preceding  aft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  folemn  a 
pledge  as  ever  was  or  can  be  given  in  favour  of 
an  hereditary  fucceflion,  and  as  folemn  a  renun- 
ciation as  could  be  made  of  the  principles  by 
this  fociety  imputed  to  them.  "  The  lords 
"  fpiritiial  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do, 
•*  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  aforefaid,  moft 
•*  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  tbemfelves,  their 
**  hirs  and  pofterities  for  ever  j  and  do  faith- 
'*  fuUy  promife,  that  they  will  ftand  to,  main- 
"  tain^  and  defend  their  fald  majefticS,  and 
^^  alfo  the  limiiatm  of  the  crowtiy  herein  fpecified 
**  and  contained,  to  the  utraoft  of  their  powers,'* 
&c.  &c. 

So 
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So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  acquired  a 
right  by  the  Revolution  to  ele£t  our  kings,  that 
if  we  had  poffcflcd  it  before,  the  Englilh  nation 
did  at  that  time  moft  folennnly  renounce  and  ab- 
dicate it,  for  themfelves  and  for  all  their  pos- 
terity for  ever.  Thefe  gentlemen  may  value 
themfelves  as  much  as  they  pleafe  on  thefr  whig 
principled;  but  I  never  defire  to  be  thought  a 
better  whig  than  Lx>rd  Somers ;  or  to  underftand 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better  than  thofe 
by  whom  jt  was  brought  about ;  or  to  read  in  the 
declaration  of  right  any  mifteries  unknown  to  thofe 
whofe  penetrating  ftyle  has  engraved  in  our  ordi- 
hances^  and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  fpirit  of 
that  immortal  law. 

(^t  is  true  that,  aided  with  the  powers  derived 
from  force  and  opportunity,  the  nation  was  at 
that  time,  in  feme  fenfe,  free  to  take  what 
courfe  it  pleafed  for  filling  the  throne ;  but  only 
free  to  do  fo  upon  the  fame  grounds  on  which 
they  might  have  wholly  abolilhed  their  mo- 
narchy, and  every  other  part  of  their  conftitution. 
However  they  did  not  think  fuch  bold  changes 
within  their  commiffion.  It  is  indeed  difficult, 
perhaps  impoflible,  to  give  limits  to  the  mere 
ahfiraEl  competence  of  the  fupreme  power,  fuch 
as  was  exercifed  by  parliament  at  that  time  \  but 
the  limits  of  a  moral  competence,  fubjefting, 
even  in  powers  more  indifputably  fovereign, 
occafional  will  to  permanent  feafon,  and  to  the  ' 
fteady  maxims  of  faith,  juftice,  and  fixed  fun- 
damental  policy,  arc  perfectly    intelligible,  and 

perfeftly 
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pcrfeftly  binding  upon  thofc  who  cxcrcife  any 
authority,  under  any  nanae>  or  under  any  title> 
in  the  ftate.  The  houfe  of  lords,  for  inftance, 
is  not  morally  competent  to  diffolve  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  no,  nor  even  to  diflblve  itfelf,  nor  to 
abdi<;ate,  if  it  would,  its  portion  in  the  legifla- 
tore  of  the  kingdom.  Though  a  king  may  ab- 
dicate for  his  own  peribn,.  he  cannot  abdicate  for 
the  monarchy.  By  as  ftrong,  or  by  a  ftrongcr 
reafon,  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  renounce  its 
ihare  of  authority.  The  engagement  and  pad  of 
fbciety,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
conftitution,  forbids  fuqh  invafion  and  fuch  fur- 
render.  The  conftituent  parts  of  a  ftate  are  o- 
bliged  to  hold  their  public  faith  with  each  other^ 
and  with  all  thofe  who  derive  any  ferious  intereft 
under  their  engagaments,  as  much  as  the  whole 
ftate  is  bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  feparate  com- 
munities. Otherwife  competence  and  po\ver 
would  foon  be  confounded,  and  no  law  he  left  but 
the  will  of  a  prevailing  force.  On  this  principle 
the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  has  always  been  what 
it  now  is,  an  hereditary  fucceflioA  by  law :  in  the 
old  line  it  was  a  fucceffion  by  the  common  law| 
in  the  pew  by  the  ftatute  law,  operating  on  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  not  changing  the 
fubftance,,  but  regulating  the  mode,  and  defcrib- 
ing  the  perfons-  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  law 
are  of  the  faine  force,  and  are  derived  from  an 
/equal  authority,  pmanating  from  the  common  a- 
greement  and  original  compaft  of  the  ftate,  cdm^ 
fnuni  fponftone  rei^ublica^  an4  as  fuch  are  equally 
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binding  on  king*  and  people  too,  as  long  as  the 
terms  are  obfcrvtd,  and  they  continue  the  fanie 
body  politic. 

It  is  far  from  impoffible  to  reconcile/  if  we  do 
not  fufFcr  ourfelves  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes  of 
metaphyfic  fophiftry,  the  ufe  both  of  a  fixed  rule 
and  an  occafional  deviation  5  the  facrednefs  of 
an  hereditary  principle  'of  fucceflion  in  our  go- 
vernment, with  a  power  of  change  in  its  appli- 
<:ation  in  cafes  of  extreme  emergency.  Even  iti 
that  extremity  (if  we  take  the  meafure  of  our 
rights  by  our  exercife  of  them  at  the  Revolu- 
tion) the  change  is  to  be  confined  to  the  ^ccant 
part  only  -,  to  the  part  which  produced  the  nc- 
ceflary  deviation;  and  even  then  it  is  to  be 
effcded  without  a  decompofition  of  the  whole 
civil  and  political  mafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  origi- 
nating a  new  civil  order- out  of  the  firft  elements 
of  fociety* 

A  ftate  without  the  means  of  fomc  change  is  ^' 
without  the  means  of  its  confervation.     Without  1 
fuch  means  it  might  even  rifquc  the  lofs  of  that;  :, 
part  of  the  conftitution  which  it  wiftied  the  moft  j: 
religioufly  to  preferve.  QThe  two  principles  of  I 
confervation  and  coitre6Hon  operated  ftrongly  at  | 
the  two  critical  periods  of  the  Reftoration  and 
Revolution,   when  OEngland  found  itfclf  without 
a  king.     At  both  thofe  periods  the  nation  had 
I  loft  the  bond  of  union  in  their  antient  edifice; 
they  did  not,  however,  diffolve  the  whole  fabric. 
On  the  contrary,  in  both  cafes  they  regenerated 
the  deficient  part  of  the  old  conftiiutigq  through 
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the  parts  which  were  not  impaired.    They  kept 
thefe  old  parts  exaftly  as  they  were,    that  the 
part  recovered  might  be  fuited  to  them.     They 
i^dted  by   the  ancient    organized    ftates    in   the 
ihape  of  their  old  organization,  and  not  by  the 
organic  molecuU  of  a  difbanded  people.    At  no 
time,    perhaps,    did    the    fovereign    Icgiflaturc 
manifeft  a  more  tender  regard  to  that  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  Britifh  conftitutional  policy,  than 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  deviated 
from  the    dircft    line    of  hereditary  fucceffion. 
The  crown  was  carried  fomcwhat  out  of  the  line 
in  which  it  had  before  moved  -,  but  the  new  line 
was  derived  from  the  fame  ftock.     It  was  ftill  a 
line  of  hereditary  defcenti  ftill  an  hereditary  de- 
icent  in  the  fame  blood,    though  an  hereditary 
defcent  qualified  with  proteftantifm.    When  the 
legiflature   altered  the  dire£tion,    but  kept   the 
principle,  they  fhewed  that  they  held  it  invio- 
lable. 

On  this  principle,  the  law  of  inheritance  had 
admitted  fome  amendment  in  the  old  time,  and 
long  before  the  aera  of  the  Revolution.  Some 
time  after  the  conqueft  great  queftions  arofc 
upon  the  legal  principles  of  hereditary  defcent^ 
It  became  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  heir 
per  capita  or  the  heir  fer  fiirfes  was  to  fuc- 
ceed  i  but  whether  the  heir  fer  capita  gave  way 
when  the  heirdom  fer  ftirfes  took  place,  or  the 
Catholic  heir  when  the  Proteftant  was  preferred, 
the  inheritable  principle  furviycd  with  a  fort  of 
immortality  through  all  tranfmigrations— w^/- 
'  tofque 
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iofqueper  annos  ftat  fortma  domus  £i  avi  fiamerdniur 
nvorum.  This  is  the  fpirit  of  our  confUtudonj 
oot  only;  in  its  fettled  courfe>  but  in  all  Its  revohsi*. 
tions.  r Whoever  canie  in>  or  however  he  canK  inj 
whctheThe  (Stained  the  crown  by  law,  or  bjr  force,  //^ 
the  faere4kary  fuccef&on  was  either  continued  <r 
adopcrfj^ 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  Revolutions 
fee  nothing  in  that  of  1688  but  the  deviation 
from  the  conftitution ;  and  they  take  the 
deviation  from  the  principle  for  the  principle. 
They  have  little  regard  to  the  obvious  con- 
fequences  of  their  dodrinc,  though  they  muft 
fee,  that  it  leaves  pofitive  authority  in  vcty 
few  of  the  pofitive  inftitucions  of  this  country* 
When  fuch  an  unwarrantable  maxim  is  once 
eftablifhed,  that  no  throne  is  lawful  but  the 
cleftive,  no  one  aft  of  the  princes  who  preceded 
their  aera  of  fiftitious  eleftion  can  be  valid.  Do 
thefe  theorifts  mean  to  imitate  fome  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  who  dragged  the  bodies  of  our 
ancient  fovereigns  out  of.  the  quiet  of  their 
lombs?  Do  they  mean  to  attaint  and  difable 
backwards  all  the  kings  that  have  reigned  be- 
fore  the  Revolution,  and  conlequently  to  ftain 
the  throne  of  England  with  the  blot  of  a  conti- 
nual ufurpation  ?  Do  they  mean  to  invalidate^ 
annul,  or  to  call  into  queftion,  together  with  the 
titles  of  the  whole,  line  of  our  kings,  that  great 
body  ^f  our  ftatute  law  which  pafied  under  thofe 
whom  they  treat  as  ufurpers  ?  to  annul  laws  of 
ineftimable  value  to  our  liberties^of  as  great 
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value  at  leaft  as  any  which  have  paficd  at  6i 
flnce  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ?  If  kings; 
who  did  not  owe  their  crown  to  the  cho(ice  oi 
their  people,  had  no  title  to  make  laws,  what 
win  become  of  the  ftatute  de  tallagio  mm  conce- 
iendo  ? — of  the  fetUim  of  right  ? — of  the  aft  of 
habeas  corf  us  ?  Do  thefe  new  dodors  of  tbg 
rights  of  men  prefume  to  affert,  that  King  James 
the  Second,  who  came  to  the  crown  as  next  of 
blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  then  unqua- 
lified fucceffion,  was  not  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  a  lawful  king  of  England,  before  he  had 
done  any  of  thofe  afts  which  were  juftly  conftrued 
into  an  abdication  of  his  crown  ?  If  he  was  not,- 
much  trouble  in  parliament  might  have  been  fav- 
cd  at  the  period  thefe  gentlemen  commemorate. 
But  King  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good 
title,  and  not  an  ufurper.  The  princes  who  fuc* 
ceeded  according  to  the  aft  of  parliament  which 
fettled  the  crown  on  the  elefh-efs  Sophia  and  on: 
her  defcendants,  being  Proteftants,  came  in  as 
much  by  a  tide  of  inheritance  as  King  James 
did.  He  came  in  according  to  the  law,  as  it  ftood 
at  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  j  and  the  princes 
of  the  Jrloufe  of  Brunfwick  came  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown,  not  by  eleftion,  but  by  the  law,  as  ic 
ftood  at  their  feveral  acccffions  of  Protcftant  de- 
fccnt  and  inheritance,  as  I  hope  I  have  fhewn  fuffi- 
ciendy. 

Thoc  law  by  which  this  royal  family  it  fpc- 

cifieally  d^ftined  to  the  fuccefllonj  is  the  aft  of 
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the  13th  and  ijth  of  King  WilHani,  ^^The  terms 
of  this  aft  bind  "  us  and  our  h'eirs^  and  our 
^^  po/ferifyy  to  theni,  their  heirs,  ahd  their  p'ofte- 
**  rity,*'  bcihg  Proteftancs,  to  the  end  of  time, 
in  the  ftme  wdrdi*  as  the  declaration  of  right 
had  bound  us  to  the'  heirs  of  iS^ing  William 
and  Queen  Miry.  -It  therefore  fecures  both  aii 
hereditary  trpwn  and  an  hereditary  allegiance. 
On  what  gr'oUhd,  (except  the  conftitutional  policy 
of  formihg  ah  effablifHmerit  to  fccure  that  kind 
of  fucteffiort  whicli  is  to  preclude  a  choice  of 
the  people  for  ever,  cbuld  the  legiflature  have 
faftvdidufly  i-ejefted  the  fair  arid  abundant  choice 
which  our  own  country  prefcnted  to  them,  and 
fearched  in  fti-ange  lands  for  a  fot-eign  princefs, 
from  whbfe  womb  the  Kne  of  our  tut d re  rulers 
were  to  derive  their  title  to  goveln  nriillibns  of  men 
through  a  feries  df  ages  ? 

The  Prificefs  Sophia  was  named  in  the  aft  df 
fettiement  of  thfe  lath  and  13th  of  King  Wil- 
liam, for  a  fiock  and  root  of  inberitance  td  oUr 
kings,  and  not  for  her  merits  as  a  temporary 
adminiftrarrix  df  a  power;  which  fhe  might  nor, 
and  in  faft  did  ilor,  herfelf  ever  exercife.  She 
^as  adopted  for  orie  reafon,  and  for  one  only, 
becaufe,  fays  thfe  aft,  "  the  mod  excellent 
**  Princefs  Sophia,  Eleftrefs  and  Dutchefs  Dow- 
^  ager  of  Hanover,  is  daughter  of  the  mod 
*^  excellent  Princefs  Elizabeth,  late  Queeh  of 
*'  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  late  fovereigit  lord 
*^  King  James  the  Firft,  of  hfippy  memory,  and 
"  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  next  in   fucuffion 
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"  in  the  Protcftant  line,"   &c.  &c- ;  "  and  the 
"  crown  fhall  continue  to  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
*'  being  Proteftants."     This  limitation  was  made 
by  parliament,    that   through   the    Princefs  So- 
phia an  inheritable  line,  not  «nly  was  to  be  con- 
tinued  in  future   but   (what   they  thought   very 
material)   that   through   her  it   was  to   be   con- 
nefted  with  the  old  ftock  of  inheritance  in  King 
James  the  Firft ;  in  order  that  the  monarchy  might 
preferve  an   unbroken  unity  through  all    ages, 
and    might    be   preferved    (with    fafcty    to   our 
religion)    in    the   old    approved    mode    by  de- 
fcent,     in     which,    if    our    liberties    had    been 
once   endangered,    they   had    often,  through  all 
ftorms  and    ftrugglcs   of  prerogative    and   pri- 
jl  vilegc,  been  .preferved.     They  did    well.     No 
'  experience    has  taught    us,    that    in    any  other 
courfe  or  method  than  that  of  an  hereditary  crowfi^ 
our  liberties  can   be  regularly  perpetuated   and 
1  preferved  facred  as  our  hereditary  right.     An  ir^ 
I    regular,  cpnvulfive  movefiient  may  be  neceflary 
1    to  throw  off  an  irregular,  convulfive  difeafe.     But 
y  the  courfe  of  fuccefllon  is   the  healthy  habit  of 
^S^che  Britilh  conftitution.     Was  it  that  the  legif- 
lature  wanted,  at  the  aft  for  the  limitation  of 
the  crown  in  the  Hanoverian  line,  drawn  through 
the  female  dcfcendants  of  James  the  Firft,  a  due 
Tenfe  of  the  inconveniencies  of  having  two  or 
three,   or   poffibly  more,    foreigners    in   fuccef- 
fion  to  the  Britilh  throne  ?   No  I  —  they  had  a 
due  fenfe  of  the  evils  which  might  happen  from 
fuch  foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a  diie  fenfe  of 
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them.  But  a  more  dccifive  proof  canhot  ht 
given  of  the  ftiU  conviftion  of  the  Britilh  na- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  JS 
not  authorize  them  to  elc£t  kings  at  their 
pleafure,  and  without  any  attention  to  the  an- 
ticnt  fundamental  principles  of  our  government, 
than  their  continuing  to  adopt  a  plan  of  here- 
ditary Proteftant  fucceflio'n  in  the  old  line,  with 
all  the  dangers  and  all  the  inconyeniencies  of  its 
being  a  foreign  line  full  before  their  eyes,  and 
operating  with  the  u,tmoft  force  upon  their 
minds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  fhould  be  ^(hamed  to  over- 
load a  matter,  fo  capable  of  fuppQi;ting  itfelf,  by 
the  then  unneceflary  fup^Jort  Qf..any  argiimenti 
but*  this  fedirious,  unconftrtutioQ^.^dQdlrine  is 
now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  ,and  p/inted.  The 
diflike  I  feel  to  revolutions,  the  fign^ls  for  which 
have  fo  often  been  given  from  pulpits  j  the  Ipi- 
rit  of  change  that  is  gone  abroad  j  the  total 
conteriipt'  which  prevails  with  you,  and  may 
come  to  previiil  with  us,  of  all  antient  inftitu- 
tidns,  when  fet  in  oppofuion  to  a  prefent  fenfe  of 
convenience,  or  to  the  bent  of  a  prefent  incli- 
nation:  all  thefe  confxderations  make  it  not  un- 
advifeable,  in  my  opinion,  to  call  back  our  atten- 
tion to  the  true  principles  of  our  own  domcftic 
laws;  that  .you,  my  French  friend,  (hould  begin 
to  know,  and  that  we  fhould  continue^io  che-* 
rifh  them.  We  ought  not,  on  cither  fide  of  the 
water,  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
the  counterfeit  wares  which  fomc  pcrfons,  by  a 
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double  fraud,  expoi;  to  you  in  illicit  bottoms, 
as  raw  commodities  of  Britifh  growth  though 
wholly  alien  to  our  foil,  in  order  afterwards  to 
fmugglc  them  back  again  into  this  country, 
manufaftured  aftfer  the  newcft  Paris  fafliion  of  an 
improved  liberty. 

The  people  of  England  Avill  not  ape  the 
!fa(hions  they  have  never  tried ;  nor  go  back  to 
fthofe  which  they  have  found  mifchievous  on 
Uriah  They  look  upon  the  legal  hereditary 
;  fucceflion  of  their  crown  as  among  their  rights, 
;  not  as  ainong  their  wrongs ;  as  a  benefit,  not  as  a 
;  grievance ;  as  a  fecurity  for  their  liberty,  not  as 
a  badge  of  fervitude.  They  look  on  the  frame  of 
( their  commonwealth, ///fi&  as  if  ftandsy  to  be  of  in-- 
;  eftimable  value ;  and  they  conceive  the  undif- 
"  turbed  fucceflion  of  the  crown  to  be  a  pledge  of 
the  (lability  and  perpetuity  of  all  the  other  mem- 
'  bers  of  our  conftitution. 

I  Ihall  beg  leave,  before  I  go  any  further,  to 
take  notice  of  fome  paltry  artifices,,  which  the 
abettors  of  eleftion  as  the  only  lawful  title  to 
the  croWn,  are  ready  to  employ^  ia  order  to  ren- 
der the  fupport  of  the  juft  principles  of  our  con- 
ftitution a  tafk  fomewhat  invidious.  Thefe  fo- 
phifters  fubftirute  a  fiftious  caufe,  and  feigned 
perfonages,  in  whofe^  favour  they  (uppofe  you 
engaged,  whenever  you  defend  the  inheritable 
nature  of  the  crown.  It  is  common  with  them 
to  difpute  as  if  they  were  in  a  conflidt  with 
fome  of  thofe  exploded  fanatics  of  flavery,  who 
formerly  maintained,  what  I  believe  no  creature 
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liow  maintains,  "  that  the  crown  Is  hc\d  by  di- 
"  vinf,  hereditary,  and  indefcafible  right." — THefc 
old  fanatics  of  fmgle  arbitrary  power  cJogma- 
tized  as  if  hereditary  royalty  was  the  only  lawful 
government  in  tHc  world,  juft  as  our  new  fana- 
tics of  popukr  arbitrary  power,  maintain  th^t  a 
popular  eleftion  is  the  fole  lawful  fourcc  of  au- 
thority. The  old  pj-erogative  enthufiafts,  it  is 
true,  did  fpeculate  foolifhly,  and  perhaps  im- 
pioufly  too,  as  if  monarchy  had  more,  of  a  divine 
fandion  than  any  other  mode  of  government ; 
and  as  if  a  right  to  govern  by  inheritance  were 
in  ftriftnefs  indefeaftble  in  every  perfon,  and  un- 
der every  circumitance,  which  no  civil  or  politi- 
cal right  can  be.  But  an  abfurd  opinion  con- 
cerning the  king's  hereditary  right  to  tha 
crown  does  not  prejudice  one  that'  is  rational, 
and  bottomed  upon  folid^  principles  of  law  and 
policy.  If  all  the  abfurd  theories  of  lav^ycrs  and 
divines  were  to  vitiate  the  objeds  in  which  chey 
are  converfani:,  we  Ihould  have  no  law,  and  no 
religion,  left  in  the  world.  But  an  abfurd  theory 
on  one  fide  of  a  queftion  forms  no  juftification  for 
'allec^ing  a  falfe  faft/or  proinulgating  mifchicvous 
ixijixiips  on  the  other. 

T^be  fecond  claim  of  the  Revolution  Society 
is  "  a  right  of  cafhiering  their  governors  on 
^  mi/conduSf'^  Perhaps  the  apprehenfions  our 
anceltors  entertained  of  forming  fuch  a  prece- 
dent as  that  "  of  cafliiering  .for  mifconduft," 
was  the  caufe  that  the  dc<:laration  of  the  aft 
which  implied  the  abdication'  of  king  James, 
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firas^  if  it  had  any  faulty  rather  coo  guarded, 
and  too  circumftantial  ^.  But  all  this  guard, 
^uid  all  this  accumulation  of  circumftances, 
lerves  to  fhew  the  Ipirit  of  caution  which  pre* 
dominated  in  the  nadonal  councils,  in  a  fitua- 
tion  in  which  men  irritated  by  oppreffion,  and 
elevated  by  a  triumph  over  it,  are  apt  to  aban* 
don  themfelves  to  violent  and  extreme  coui^: 
it  fliews  the  anxiety  of  the'  great  men  who 
influenced  the  conduft  of  affairs  at  that  great 
Invent,  to  make  the  Revolution  a  parent  of  let* 
tlement,  and  not  a  nurfcry  of  future  revolu* 
tions. 

No  government  could  ftand  a  moment,  if  it 
could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  ib  loofe 
^  ^nd  indefinite  as  an  opinion  of  ^^  mjcmin&y 
They  who  led  at  the  Revolution,  grounded  th« 
virtual  abdication  of  King  James  upon  no  luch 
light  and  upcmain  a  principle.  They  charged 
him  with  nothing  lefs  than  a  defign,  confirmed 
by  a  multitude  of  illegal  overt  afts>  to  Jkkvert 
the  Protefient  church  and  ftatCy  and  their  fimda^ 
mental f  unqueftionaUe  laws  and  libei:ti(ssj;  they 
charged  him  with  having  broken  the  m^m^l 
contrail   between   king   and   people.     Thisvi^^ 

*  <<  That  King  Jamef  the  fecondr  having  cudeaTOiired  to 

f'fuhvert  the  conftittuionof  tjic  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
**  original  contrad  between  king  and  people«  and  by  the 
''  advice  of  jefuits,  and  other  wicked  peifons,  having  violated 
f*  the  fundamental  laws,  and  ba'oing  voitUruvm  himfelf  out  of 
f*  the  kingdom^  hath  abdicated  the  ^overmnent,  aad  the  throne 
''  is  thereby  vacoHt.^^ 
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more  than  mifccndugl.  A  grave  and  over-rul- 
ing neceflity  obliged  them  to  take  the  ftcp  they 
took^  and  took  with  infinite  reluftance,  as  under 
that  moft  rigorous  of  all  laws.  Their  truft  for 
the  future  prefervation  of  the  conftitution  was 
not  in  future  revolutions.  The  grand  policy  of 
all  their  regulations  was  to  render  it  almoft  im- 
prafticable  for  any  future  fovereign  to  compel 
the  (fetes  of  the  kingdom  to  have  again  reeourfe 
to  thflfc^vioJent  remedies.  They  left  the  crown 
whati:  in  -(he  eye  and  eftimation  of  law,-  it  had 
ever  been,  perfe6lly  irrefponfible.  In  order  to 
lighten  the  crown  ftill  further,  they  aggravated 
refponfibility  on  miniftcrs  of  ftate.  By  the 
ftatute  of  the  ift  of  king  William,  feff.  2d,  called 
**  the  aH  far  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
^^  JuhjeSty  and  for  fettling  the  fucceffion  of  the 
'^  crowHy*  tbcyenafted,  that  the  minifters  Ihould 
lerve  the  crown  on  the  terms  of  that  declara- 
tion. They  fecured  foDn  after  the  frequent  meet- 
ings of  ptrliatnent J  by  "which  the  whole  government 
'  would  be  under  the  conftant  infpedlion  and  ac- 
tive cdrttroul  of  the  popular  reprefentative  and  of 
the  ntagnates  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  next  great 
conftitutional  aft,  that  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
King  William,  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
crown,  and  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  fubjeft,  tliey  provided,  **  that  no 
"  pardon  under  the  great  feal  of .  England 
"  fhould  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
"  commons  in  parliament."  The  rule  laid  down 
for  government  in  the    Declaration  of   Right, 
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the  conftant  inrpcAioq  of  parliament^  the  pi:aG? 
tical  cl^im  of  mpeachment,  they  thought  iniir 
nitely  a  j^cttc-  fccwity  not  only  for  their  cpnftir 
tutional  lit>€rty,  hut.againft  the  vices  of  admi- 
niftr^tioo^  th^  the  re^ervattoq  of  a  right  fb 
difficult  in  the  practice,. fo  uncertain  in  the  iflue, 
and  ofcen  fq  nriiichievous  ia  the  qonfcquencesj  as 
that  of  *^  caffaicring  their  governors." 

Pr.  Price,  in  this  fernaon**  condemns  very 
pru[ierly  fhe  pradjce  pf  grof§^  adulatory  ad- 
drefle?  to.  kix^$.  Inftcad  of  thi^  fulfoixiic  ftyle, 
he  prop^oft*^  that  his  m^jcfty  fliould  b.e  tpld,  oa 
occafion^  of  (iongratulatiQni  that  ".  he  i§tp  confider 
V  bimJfJf  as  more  properly  tjie  feryani;  than 
^'  the  fpvercign  of  his  people/'  For  a  complir 
ment,  this  new  form  of  addrefs  does  not  iecm  to 
be  very  foothing*  Thpfc  who  arc  fervants,  in 
nan^e,,  ^  well  as  in  effeiVi  do  not  like  to.  be  told 
of  their  Ctuation,  th/:ir  dyty,  and  their  obli- 
gation^. The  flave^  in  th^  old  pl^y,  tells  his 
maftcr,  "  Has  ccmweipQratio  ejl  quaft .  cxptQbraT 
*'  (/(?."  Xx,  i§  not  pkafant  as  compliment  y  it  is 
^pt  ^yhplefc^me  a^  iir^ruftion.  After  ,all;|, if.  thp 
Hing  were,  to  bring  ^irafclf  to  echo  tli^§.  new 
Jcind  pf  ac](^-e6,  to  adopt  it  in  terms^  and  -even 
to  take  the  appellation  of  Servant  of  tKq /People 
as  his  royal  ftyle,  how  either  he  or  vve  l)[iould  be 
much  mended  by  it,  I  cannot  irnagine.  I  hav.e 
feen  v?ry  afluming  letters^  f^gncd,  Your  moft 
obedient,  humble  fervant.  The  proydeft  domina- 
tion that  ever  was  endured  on  earth  took  a  title  of 
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ftill  greater  humility  than  that  ivhich  is  notv  pro^ 
poled  for  foverieigna  by  the  Apoftle  of  Liberty, 
Kings  and  nations  were  trampled  qpon  by.  the 
foot  of  one  calling  binHflfclf -  ^*  the  Servant  of  Ser- 
^f  vants i^  and  mandates  for  depolipg  fovereigns 
were  feided  wit^  the  lignet  of"  th^  Fiftierman." 

r  ihOold' have  coqfidered  all  this  as  no  more 
than  a  fort  of  ftippant  vain  dirfcovirfe^  in  which,, 
as  in  an  unfavoury  fume,  fcveral  perfons  fuffer 
the  fpirit  of  Ubcrcy  to  evaporate,  if  it  were  not 
plainly  in  fupport  of  the  idea,  ,and  a  part  of  the 
fchcme  of  "  ciihicriqg  kings  for  mifcondudt" 
Inthit  light  it  is  worth  fwae  obferyation. 

KlftgSi  in  one  fenfe,  are  undoubtedly  the  fer- 
vants  -of  the  people,  bccaufe  their  power  has  no 
other  rational  end  thah  that  of  the  general  ad- 
vantage; but  it  i$  not  true  thapthey  are,  in  the 
ordinary  fenfe  (by  our  conftitution,  at  leaft)  any 
thiiig  like  fer  vants ;  the  f  fleece  of  whbfc  fit  nation 
is  t6'  obey:  the  commands  of  Tome  other,  and  to 
be  temtjveable  at  pleafure:  -  But  the  king  of 
Great' Britain  obieys' no  other  perfon;  all  other 
perlbits  are  indjViduaHy,  and  collciftitrely  too, 
uirdier  Mm,  and  owe  to  him  a  legal  obedience. 
The  laii^i  which  knows- neither  to  flatter  nor  to 
infult,  calls  this  high  magiftrate,  not  our  fervant, 
as  this  humble  Divine  calls  him,  but  "  our/ov^-^ 
f *  reign  Lord  the  King  5*'  and  we,  on  our  parts, 
have  learned  to  fpeak  only  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  and  not  the  confufed  jargon  of 
their  Babylonian  pulpits* 

As  Jie  is  not  to  obey  us,  but  as  we  are  t<> 
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dbef  the  law  in  hhm,  our  conftitution  has  made 
no  ibrc  of  provifion  towards  rendering  him^  as  a 
fervantj  in  any  degree  reiponfible.  Our  confti* 
tution  knows  nothing  of  a  magiftrate  like  the 
Jujlicia  of  Arragon  j  nor  of  any  court  legally  ap- 
pointed^ hor  of  any  prociis  legally  l^tded  for  fub- 
mitting  the  king  to  the  refponfibility  belonging 
to  all  fervants.  In  this  he  is  not  diftinguifiied 
from  the  commons  and  the  I<Kds ;  whid,  in  their 
feveral  public  capacities,  ean  never  be  called  tb  an 
account  for  their  conduft;  although  the  Revolg- 
tion  Society  choofes  to  aflert,  in  direft  oppofition 
to  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  beautiful  parts  of  our 
conftitution,  that  **  a  kmg  is  no  more  than  the  firft 
•*  fervant  of  the  public,  cneated  by  it,  and  re/ptm- 

111  would  our  anceftors  at  the  Revolution  hare 
defcrved  their  fame  for  wiftiom,  if  they  had  found 
no  fecurity  for  their  freedom,  but  in  rendering 
their  government  feeble  in  its  operarions,  and 
precarious  in  its  tenure ;  if  they  had  been  able  to 
contrive  no  better  remedy  againft  arbitrary  power 
than  civil  confufion.  Let  theie  gentlemen  ftate 
who  that  reprejentative  public  is  to  whom  they 
will  affirm  the  king,  as  a  fervant,  to  be  refponfible. 
It  will  be  then  time  enough  for  me  to  produce  to 
them  the  poficive  ftatute  law  which  afiirms  that  he 
is  not. 

The  cercnfjony  of  paftiicring  kings,  of  which 
thefe  gentlemen  talk  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  performed  without  force.  It 
then  beconrics  a  cafe  of  war,  and  not  of  confti*- 
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tution.    Laws    are  commanded    to    hold   thdf 
tongues  ambngft  arms;  and  tribunals  fall  to  the 
ground  with  the  peace  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
uphold.     The  Revolution  o£  1688  was  obtained 
by  a  juft  war,  in.  the  only  Q^t  in  which  any  war, 
and  much  more  a  civil  war^  can  be  juft.    ^'  Jufta 
'^  bella  quibos  mceg^ri^*    The  queftbn  of  de* 
throningy4  or^  if  thefe  gendemen  like  the  j^afe 
better^  /^  ca(hi€;(ing  kings,  will  always  be^  as  it 
has  always  beco» .  an    extra^dinary  queftion  of 
ftate^  and  wholly  out  of  the  law ;  a  queftion  (like 
all  other  qi|eftions  of  date)  of  difpoIitions»  and 
of  means,  and  of  probable  confequences,  rather 
than  of  pc^tive  right&i.    As  it  was  not  made  for 
common  abpf^rs^  fo  it  i&  not  to  be  agitated  by 
common    minds.     The   fuperlative   line  of  de* 
marcatjp^ji  ,wh€^e  obedience  ought  to  end^  and 
refiftaiKe  nnift  iK^n^  is, faint;,  obfcure,  and  "moe 
eafily  dp^nable.     It  is  not.  a  (ngle  ad,  or  a  fm* 
gle  eyeptj^  ^r1^hLch  determines  ic     Governments 
muft   b^(  abi^d   and   deranged    indeed,  befcH-e 
it  cai^  be  iih0i^t  of;  and  the  profpeft  of  the  fu- 
ture npMf^  b^  as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  paft; 
Wheo^j^hinga  are,  in  that  lamentable  condition, 
the  nati)re-of  ihe  difeafe  U  10  indicate  the  re- 
medy to  thof^  whorn  nature  has  qualified  to  ad- 
minifter  in  extremities  this  criucal,   anabiguous^ 
bitter  portion  to  a  diftcmpered  ftate.     Times  and 
occafions,    and^  provocations,    will    teach    their 
own  leiTons.    The  wife  will  determine  from  the 
gravity  of  the  cafe;  the  irritable  from  fcnfibility 
jto    oppreffions    the    high-minded    from  difdain 
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.#nd  indignation  at  abufive  power  in  unworthy 
i^ands;  the  brave  .and  bold  from  the  love  of 
honourable  danger  in  a  generous  caufe:  but, 
with  or  without  right,  a  revolution  will  be 
<hc  very  Uft  refourcc  of  the  thinking  and  the 
.  good* 

The  third  head  of  right,  aOerted  by  the  pulpit 
6f  the  Old  Jewry,  namely,  the  **  right  to  form  a 
**  government  for  ourfclves,*'  has,  at  leaft,  as 
Bttle  countenance  from  any  thing  done  at  the 
Revolution!  either  in  precedent  or  principle, 
as  the  two  firft  of  tfecir  claims.  The  Revolu- 
tion, w^  made  to  preferve  our  antient  indif- 
putable  laws  and  liberties,  and  that  antient 
conftitution  of.  government  which  is  our  only 
jecurity  for  law  and  liberty.  If  you  arc  de- 
fiicousof  knowing  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution^ 
and  ti^e  policy  which  predominated  in  that 
great  period  which  has  fecured  it  to  jthis  hour, 
pray  .look  for  Jboth  in  our  hiftories,  in>  our 
lecords,  in  our  ads  of  parliament,/  and  jour- 
fi^ls  of  parliament,  and  not  in  the  fermons 
of  the  Qld  Jewry,  and  tile  after-dinner  toads  of 
the  Revolueioa  Society .-r-Jn  the  former  you  wilt 
fin4  other  idea$  and.  another  language,.  Such 
z  cl:^nr\  is  as.  iU-fi|ited  to  our  ^ni^r  and 
wiChes  ,^  it  is  un&pppri^d  by  any,  appearance 
of  authprkyn  The  y«try  idea  of  the  ,  fabri- 
cation i^f  ]a,  npw  gpvernment,  \%  enough  to  fill 
us  with  difguft  and  horror.  "We.  wifticd  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  do  now  wifh,  to 
idcrivc  all  we  poffefs.  as  an  inheritance  from  cur 
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forefathers.  Upon  that  body  and  ftock  of  inherit 
tance  we  have  taken  care  not  to  inoculate'  any 
cyoTi  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  original  plane 
All  the  rcfornrjations  we  have  hitherto  made, 
have  proceeded  Upon  the  principle  of  reference 
to  antiquity;  and  I  hope,  nay  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  all  thofe  which  poflibly  may  be  made  here- 
after, will  be  carefully  formed  upon  analogical 
precederit/ authority,  and  example. 

Our  oldeft*  reformation  is  that  of  MagM 
Charta.  You  will  fee  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that 
great  oracle  of  our  law,  and  indeed  all  the  greac 
men  wlio  follow  him,  to  Blackftone  *,  are< 'mdut 
trious  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  our  liberties^ 
They  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  antient  char* 
ler,  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  was  con- 
nefted* with  another  pofitive  charter  from  Henry 
I.  and'that'both  the  one  and  the  other  were  no- 
thing more  than  a  re-affirmance  of  the  ftrll  rhore 
antient-  ftanding  law  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  m^ 
ter  of  fa<ft,  for  the  greater  part,  theft  authors 
appear  to  bd  in  the-  right;  perhaps  not  aiways; 
but  'if  the  lawyers  miftake  in  "Ibme-  particulars, 
it  prdws^  my  pofition  ftill  the  more  'ilrongly; 
becaufc  it  demonftrates  the  poWerfuP  prepol^ 
feflion  t6wkrds  anti^uity^  with  which  thiei  mmds 
of  air»Bn^'fewyers  and  l^giflators,  and  of  ill  the 
people^  ^Korfir  they  wifli  td  iftflaence,  have  been 
alwaya  filled ;  and  the  ftationafy  policy  of  this 
kingdom  in  cohfidering  their  moft  facred  rights 
and  fraricHifes  as  an  inheritance. 

*  See  Blackftone's  Magna  Chafta>  jprinted  at  Oxfbrdji  1759* 
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.    In  the  famous  law  of  the  3d  of  Charles  I. 
called  die  Petition  of  Rights  the  parliament  fays 
to  the  king,  ^'  Your  fubjeds  have  inherited  this 
,•*  freedom/'    claiming    their  franchifes   not    on 
^ftra6i:  principles  "  as  the  rights  of  men>'\  but 
as  the  rights  of  Englifhmen,  and  as  a  patrimony 
^derived  from  their  forefathers.     Seldcn,  and  the- 
4>ther  prof6undly  learned  men,  who  drew  this  pe- 
tition of  right,  were  as  well  acquainted,  at  leaft^ 
with    all    the    general  theories    concerning   the 
'♦**.  rights  of  men,'^  as  any  of  the  difcourfers   in 
our  pulpits,  or  on  your  tribune  i  full  as  well  as 
Dr.  Price,  or  as  the  Abbe  Seyes.    But,  for  rea- 
sons worthy  of  that  praftical  wifdom  which  fu- 
periedcd  their  theoretic  fciencc,    they  preferred 
this  pofitive,  recorded,  hereditary  title  to  all  which 
can  be  dear  to  the  man  and  the  citizen,  to  that 
V2^ue  fpeculative  right,  which  expofed  their  fure 
inheritance  to  be  fcrambled  for  and  torn  to  pieces 
"by  every  wild  litigious  fpirit. 
•     The  fame  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  which 
^lave  (ince  been  made  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
liberties.     In  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  in 
the  famous    ftatute,   called    the    Declaration  of 
'Righr,^the  two  houfes  utter  not  a  fyllable  of  "  a 
•**  right  to  frame  a  government  for  themfelves.'* 
You  will  fee,  that  their  whole  care  was  to  fecure 
ijie  religion,  laws,    and  liberties,  that  had  been 
long  poflefled,  and  had  been  lately  endangered. 
^  Taking  *  into  their  mofl:  feripus  confideration 
"  the  beft  means  for  making  fuch  an  cftablilhment^ 

•  1  W.  and  M. 
-  "that 
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«  that  their  religion,  Uws,  and  liberties,  might 
*«  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  fubvcrted," 
tliey  au(picate  all  their  proceedings,  by  flating  - 
as  fome  of  thofe  bejl  mean.s,  *^  in  tht  firft  place^* 
to  do  ^^  as  their  anceftors  in  like  cafes  have  ujually 
"  done  for  vindicating  th«ir  antient  rights  and 
*'  liberties,  to  declare  i': — and  then  they  pray  the 
king  and  queen,  "  t;hat  it  may  ht' declared  and 
"  enaftcd,  that  all  and  ftngular  the  rights  and 
*'  liberties  ajferted  and  declared  are  the  true  a»- 
*\  tieut  and  indubitable  rights  and  libcrtiea  of  the 
"  people  of  this  kingdom/' 

You.  vyill  obferve,  that  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  conftitution  to  claim  and  aflfert 
our  liberti^,  as  'an  entailed  inheritance,  derived  to 
us  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
our  pofterity ;  as  an  •eftate  fpecially  belonging  to 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior 
sight.  By  this  means  our  conftitution  pre- 
ferves  an  unity  in  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  its 
parts.  We  have  an  inheritable  crown;  an  in- 
heritable peerage;  and  an  houfe  of  comnrans 
^nd  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  frai^ifes, 
and  liberties,  from  a  long  line  of  anceftors. 

This  policy  appears  to  n[ie  to  be  the  refplt  of 
pi:ofound  rcfleftion;  or  rather  the  happy  eiFed  of 
following  nature,  which  is  wifdom  without  reflcc-  ^ 
tion,  and  above  it.     A  fpirit  of  innovatipn  is  gene*  \ 
rally  the  refult  of  a  felfifh  temper,  and  confined  i 
views.     Peopje  will  not  look  forward  to  poflerity,  r 
5  ^        who  . 
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wtio  never  look  backward  to  their  ahceftors.  Be^ 
fides,  the  people  of  England  well  know,  that  the 
idea  of  inheritance  furnifhes  a  fure  principle  of 
confervation,  and  a  fure  principle  of  tranf- 
miffion ;  without  at  all  excluding  a  principle 
of  improvement.  It  leaves  aequifition  free; 
but  It  fecures  what  it  acquires.  Whatever 
advantages  arc  obtained  by  a  ftate  proceeding  on 
thefe  maxims,  are  locked  faft  as  in  a  fort 
of  family  fettlementj  grafped  as  in  a  kind 
of  mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  conftitutional  po- 
licy, working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we 
receive,  we  hold,  we  tranfmit  our  government 
and  our  privileges,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
we  enjoy  and  tranfmit  our  property  and  our 
lives.  The  inftitutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of 
fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  are  handed  down, 
to  us  and  from  us,  in  the  fame  courie  and  order. 
Our  political  fyftem  is  placed  in  a  juft  correfpon- 
dence  and  fymmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  mode  of  exiftence  decreed  to  a 
permanent  body  compofed  of  tranfitory  parts; 
whcreh),  by  the  difpofition  of  a  ftupendoui  wif- 
dom^  moulding  together  the  great  myfterious  in- 
corpdition  of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at  onci 
time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young, 
but  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  conftancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual 
decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progrefRon.  Thus, 
by  prefervihg  the  method  of  nature  in  the  con- 
duft  of  the  ftate,  in  what  we  improve  we  are 
never  wholly  news    in  what  we  retain  we  ar6 
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never  wholly  obfolete.  l^y  adhering  in  thl^ 
manner  and  on  thofe  principles  to  our  forefathers, 
vfe  2|re  guided  not  by  th'c  fuperftltlpn  pf  antiqua- 
rians, but  by  the  fpiirit  of  phiiofophic  analogy* 
ia  this  choice  of  inheritance  we  have  given  to  pur 
frame  of  polity  the  iniage  of  a  relation  in  blood  i 
binding  up  the  confticutio^  of  our  cojuntry  with 
pur  de^rcfl:  donmeftic  ties ;  adopting  our  fundar 
mental  laws  into  the  bofom  of  our  family  affec- 
tioDsj  keeping  infeparable,  and  chcrifhing  witJi 
the  warmth  of  all  their  combined  and  mutually 
rcflefted  charities^  our  ftate,  our  hf^rths,  oqr  ftr 
pulchres,  and  our  altars* 

Through  the  fan^ie  plan  of  a  cpnforir^ity  to  na- 
ture in  oi^r  artificial  ipftijutions,  and  jpy  calling  ip 
the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful  ipftinfts,  tp 
fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivanees  qf 
40ur  reafon,  we  have  derived  feyer^  other,  ^nd 
thofe  no  fmall  benefits,  from  .coafid^ring  our  li- 
berties in  the  light  of  ^n  iflhpritapce*  Always 
^ding  as  jf  in  the  prefcnce  of  canqpized  fore- 
fathers, the  fpirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itfelf  tp 
mifrulc  and  cxcefs,  is  .fj^mpercd  with  aa  awful 
gravity*  Tl^is  idea  of  a  liberal  defcent  in%ires 
us  with  a  fenfe  .of  habitual  native  dignity,  M^hich 
prevents  jhat  upftart  infolenc^  aln^oft  iijeyita|;)ly 
adherif]^  t.o  and  difgracing  thofe  who  are  th« 
firft^ac^pircrs  of  any  diftinftion.  By  this  spcaqs 
our  liber^iy  becomes  a  noble  frpedoim*  ^t  carries 
an  jnopofipg  and  majejf  ic  afpedt.  It  has  a  pedi- 
gree and  illuftrating  anceflors.  It  ha^  its  bear- 
ings and  its  enfigns  armorial.     It   has  its  gal- 

^  lery 
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lery  of  portraits;  its  monumental  infcriptions; 
its  records,  evidences,  and  titles.     We  procure 
reverence  to  our  Qivil  inftitutions  on  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  nature  teaches  us  to  revere  in- 
dividual men  ;  on  account  of  their  age;  and  on 
account  of  thofe  from  whom  they  arc  dcfcended. 
All  your   fophifters   cannot   produce  any   thing 
better  adapted  to  preferve  a  rational  and  manly 
freedom  than  the  courfe  that  we  have  purfued, 
.  who  have  chofen  our  nature  rather  than  our  fpe- 
.  culations,  our  breafts  rather  than  our  inventions, 
I  for  the  great  confervatories  and  magazines  of  our 
rights  and  privileges.    I 

You  might,  if  you^pleafed,  have  profited  of  our 
example,  and  have  given  to  your  recovered  free- 
dom a  correfpondent  dignity.  Your  privileges, 
though  difcontinued,  were  not  loft  to  memory. 
Your  conftitution,  it  is  true,  whilft  you  were  out 
of  poffcflion,  fufFercd  wafte  and  dilapidation; 
but  you  pofrefTed  in  fome  parts  the  walls,  and  in 
all  the  foundations  of  a  noble  and  venerable 
caftle.  You  might  have  repaired  thofe  walls ; 
you  might  have  built  on  thofe  old  foundations. 
Your  conftitution  was  fufpended  before  it  was 
perfcfted ;  but  you  had  the  elements  of  a  confti- 
tution very  nearly  as  good  -as  could  be  wiftied.  In 
your  old  ftates  you  pofleflcd  that  variety  of  parts 
corrcfponding  with  the  various  dcfcriptions  of 
which  your  community  was  happily  compofed ; 
you  had  all  that  combination,  and  all  that  oppo- 
fition  of  interefts,  you  had  that  action  and  coun- 
teraftion  which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  poli- 
3  tical 
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tical  world,  from  the  reciprocal  ftrugglc  of  dif* 
cord  ant  powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the 
univerfe.  Thcfc  oppofed  and  confliAing  interefts, 
which  you  confidcrcd  as  fo  great  a  blemilh  in  your 
old  and  in  our  prcfent  conftitution,  interpofe  a 
falutary  check    to    all   precipitate    refolutions ; 
They  render  deliberation  a  matter  not  of  choice,- 
but  of  ncceffity ;   they  make  all  change  a  fub- 
jcft  of  compromife  j  which  naturally  begets  mo- 
deration •,   they   produce  temperaments ^   prevent- 
ing  the  fore   evil   of  harfli,   crude,    unqualified 
reformations ;   and  rendering    all   the   headlong 
exertions    of    arbitrary    power,    in    the   few   or 
in  the  many,  for  ever  imprafticable.     Through 
that~diverfity  of  members  and  interefts,  general 
liberty  had  as  many  fecurities  as  there  were  fepa- 
ratc  views  in  the  feveral  orders  i  whilft  by  prcf- 
fing  down  the  whole  by  the   weight  of  a  real 
monarchy,  the  feparate  parts   would  have  been 
prevented  from  warping  and  ftarting  from  their 
allotted  places. 

You  had  all  thefe  advantages  in  your  antient 
ftates  j   but  you  chofe  to  aft  as  if  you  had   never 
been  moulded  into  civil  fociety,  and  had  every 
thing  to  begin  anew.     You   began   ill,  becaufc 
you  began  by  defpifing  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  you.    .  You  fet  up  your  trade  without  a  capital.     | 
If  the  laft  generations  of  your  country  appeared     \ 
without  much  luftre   in   your   eyes,  you  might     \ 
have  paflTed  theni.by,  and   derived  your  claims    I 
from  a  more  early  race  of  anceftors.     Under  a  f 
pious  prcdilcftion  to  thofe  anceftors,  your,  ima- 
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ginations  would  have  realiscdi  in  tbeiB  a  ftaodard 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  pra&ice 
of  the  hour :  and  you  would  have  rifen  with  the 
example  Co  whofe  imitation  you  afpircd.  Refpe^l* 
ing  your  forefathers,  you  would  have  been  taugbc 
to  refpeft  yourfclves.     You  would  not  have  cho- 
fcn  to  confider  the  French  as  a  people  of  yeftcr* 
day,  as   a  nation  of  low-born  fervile  wretches 
until  the  emancipating  year  of  1789.     In  order  to 
furniOi,  at  the  expence  of  your  honour,  an  excufc 
to  your  apologifts  here  for  feveral  enormities  of 
yours,  you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be 
reprefented  as  a  gang  of  Maroon  Oaves,  fuddenly 
broke  Icfofe  from  the  houfe  of  bondage,  and  there- 
fore to  be  pardoned  for  your  abufe  of  the  liberty 
to  which  you  were  not  accuftomed  and  ill  fitted* 
Would  it  not,  my  worthy  friend^  have  been  wifer 
to  have  you   thought,  what  I,  for  one,  always 
thought  you,  a  generous  and  gallant  nation,  long 
mifled   to  your  difadvantage  by  your  high  and 
'  romantic  fentiments  of  fidelityj  honour,  and  loy- 
alty i  that  events  had  been  unfavourable  to  you, 
but  that  you  were  not  enQaved  through  any  illi- 
beral or  fervile  difpofition;  that  in  your  moft  de* 
voted  fubmiffion,  you  were  aftuated  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  public  fpirit,  and  that  it  was  your  coun- 
try you  worftiipped,  in  the  perfon  of  your  kingj 
Had  you  made  it  to  be  underftoodj  that  in  the 
delufion  of   this  amiable  error  you  had  gone 
further  than  your  wife  anceftors ;  that  you  were 
refolved  to  refumc  your  ancient  privileges,  whilft 
you  preferved  the  ipirit  of  your  ancient  and  your 
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Tcfcent  loyalty  and  honour;  or,   if  diffident  ef 
yourfelves,  and  not  clearly  difcerning  the  almoft 
obliterated   conftiturion  of  your  anccftors,  you 
had  looked  to  your  neighbours  in  this  land,  who 
had  kept  alive  the  ancient  principles  and  modeh 
of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe   meliorated 
and  adapted  to  its  prefcnt  ftate — by  following  wife 
examples  you  would  have  given  new  examples  of 
wifdom  to  the  world.     You  would  have  rendered 
the  cauie   of  liberty  venerable   in  the   eyes   of 
every  wprthy  mind  in  every  natiopj    Yog  would 
have  fliamed  defpotifm  from  the  earth,  by  fhew- 
ing  that  freedprn  was  not  only  reQoncileable,  but 
as,  when  well  difciplined  it  is,  auxiliary  tolaw,  [ 
You  would  have  had  an  unoppreflive  but  a  pro- 
duftive  revenue.    You  would  have  had  a  fiou- 
rilhiqg  commerce  to  Teed  it.     You  would  have 
had  a  free  conftitution ;  a  potent  monarchy ;  a 
difciplined    army  j    a    reformed   and  venerated 
clergy  i    a   noitigated   but   fpirited  nobility,   to 
lead  your  viretue,  not  to  overlay  iti  you  would 
have  had  a  liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emu- 
late and  to  recruit  that  jiobility ;  you  would  have 
had  a  {)rote(5i:ed,   fatisfied,  laborious,  and  obe- 
dient people,  taught  to  fcek  and  to  recqgni:^ 
the  happinefs  that  is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in 
al)  ^onditi^ns »  in  which  confifts  the  true  moral 
equality  of*  snankind,  and  not  to  that  monftrous 
fitSfcion^  whicbt  by  inQ>iriag  falfe  ideas  and  vaia 
expedatlons  into  men  deftined  to  travel  in  the 
-obfcure  walk  of  lajborious  life,  ferves  only  tp 
.agsmvate    and    imbitter   that  real    inequality^ 
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which  it  never  can  rennove ;  and  which  the  br- 
der  of  civil  life  eftablifhes  as  much  for  the  be- 
nefic  of  thofe  whom  it  muft  leave  in  an  humble 
(late,  as  thofe  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  con« 
dition  more  fplcndid,  but  not  more  happy.  You 
had  a  fmooth  and  eafy  career  of  felicity  and 
glory  laid  open  to  you,  beyond  any  thing  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  the  world ;  but  you  have 
ihewn  that  difficulty  is  good  for  man^ 

Compute  your  gains  :  fee  what  is  got  by  thofe 
extravagant  and  prefumptuous  fpeculations  which 
have  taught  your  leaders  to  defpifc  all  their  pre- 
decelTors,  and  all  their  contemporaries,  and  even 
to-   defpifc    themfelves,    until     the    moment   in 
which  they  became    truly  defpicable.     By  fol- 
lowing  thofe  falfe    lights,    France    has   bought 
undifguifed  calamities  at  a  higher  price  than  any 
nation  has  purchafcd  the  moft  unequivocal  blef- 
fing^l     France  has  bought   poverty   by  crime! 
/trance  has  not  facrificcd  her  virtue  to  her  in- 
tereftj  but  (he  has  abandoned  her  intereft,  that 
Ihe  might  proftitute  her  virtugj  All  other  nations 
have   begun   the  fabric  of  a   new  government, 
or  the   reformation  of  an    old,    by   cftablifliing 
originally,  or  by  enforcing  with  greater  exactnefs 
tffbme  rites  or  other  of  religion^  AU  other  people 
I  have  laid   the   foundations   of  civil    freedom   in 
i  fcverer  manners,  and  a  fyftem  of  a  more  aufterc 
r  and  mafculine  morality.     France,  when  fhe  let 
loofe  the  reins  of  regal  authority,  doubled  the 
licence,  of  a  ferocious  diffolutenefs  in  manners, 
and  of  an  infolent  irreligion  in  opinions  and  prac- 
tices i 
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tices  1  and .  has  extended  through  all  ranks  of 
life,  as  if  (he  were  communicating  fome  privi- 
lege, or  laying  open  fome  fecluded  benefit,  all 
the  unhappy  corruptions  that  ufually  were  the 
difcafe  of  wealth  and  power.  This  is  one  of  the 
new  principles  of  equality  in  France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterly 
difgraced  the  tone  of  lenient  councU  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  princes,  and  difarmed  it  of  its  moft  potent 
topics.  She  has  fan5:ified  the  daik  fxifpicious 
maxims  of  tyrannous  diftruft  5  and  taught  kings 
to  tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called)  the 
dclufiveplaufibilities,  of  moral  politicians.  Sove-^ 
reigns  will  confider  thofe  who  advifc  them  to 
place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people,  as 
fubverters  of  their  thrones ;  as  traitors  who 
aim  at  their  deftruftion,  by  leading  their,  cafy 
good-nature,  under  fpecious  pretences,  to  admit 
combinations  of  bold  and  faithlefs  men  into  a 
participation  of  their  power.  This  alone  (if  there 
were  nothing  elfe)  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to 
you  and  to  mankind.  Remember  that  your  par- 
liament of  Paris  told  your  king,  that  in  calling 
the  ftates  together,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
prodigal  cxccfs  of  their  zeal  in  providing  for  the 
fupporc-  oi  the  throne.  It  is  right  that  thefe 
men  fhould  hide  their  heads.  It  is  right  that  they 
Ihould  bear  their  part  in  the  ruin  which  their 
counfel  has  brought  on  their  fovcreign  and  their 
country.  Such  fanguine  declarations  tend  to 
lull  authority  aQeepj  to  encourage- it.  raflily  to 
engage  in  perilous  adventures  of  untried  policy  j 
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ife  negJcA  thofe  pro^ffiohls,  prt^piraticms,  arnJ 
p/recaticions,  which  diftiftguifh  bcnevolt'nce  from 
imbecillrty  -,  and  without  which  no  man  cart 
atifwcr  for  the  falutar'jr  effeft  of  any  abftraft  pkrt 
bf  govefriihcnt  or  of  freedom.  For  want  of  thdfe, 
they  have  fcen  thfc  medicine  of  the  ftatc  corrupted 
into  its  poifon.  They  have  feen  the  French  r^cl 
^gainft  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch,  with  more 
fury,  outrage,  ^nd  ihfult,  than  ever  any  peopfe 
hsfs  been  known  to  rife  againft  the  moft  illegal 
ufurper,  dr  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant.  Their 
refinance  was  made  to  concefficni  their  revolt 
Ivas  from  pi'otedion ;  their  blow  Was  aimed  ait 
in  hand  holding  out  graces,  favours,  arid  immur 
nities* 

This  was  urfnattiraK  The  reft  is  in  order. 
They  havfe  foutta  their  puniftiment  in  their  fuc- 
ceTs.  Laws  overctirhed  ;  tribunals  fubverted  ; 
Jndiiftry  Without  vigour ;  tommerce  expiring ; 
the  re^^enue  unpaid,  yet  the  people  impove- 
rilh'ed  i  a  charch  pillaged,  arid  a  ftate  not  re- 
lieved ;  civil  arid  military  anarchy  made  the 
ioriftitbtibn  of  the  kingdom ;  every  thing  hu- 
iiian  iand  divine  facrificed  to  the  idol  of  pub- 
lic drtfditi  arid  national  bankruptcy  the  >confe- 
querice  5  and  to  crown  all,  the  paper  fccurities  of 
ilcw,  precarious,  tottering  power,  the  difcredit- 
ed  paper  fecurities  of  impoveriflied  fraud,  and 
beggared  rapine,  held  out  as  a  currency  for  the 
fupport  of  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  two  great 
recognized  fpedes  that  reprcfent  the  lafting  con- 
ventional credit  of  mankind,  which  difappeared 
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and  "hid  theffifclvfes  in  th^  tarth  from 'whence  they 
came,  wlicn  the  pl-inciple  of  property,  tvhofe  crea- 
tures and  rcprcfcncatives  they  are/^As  fyftematicalty 
fubvcrccd. 

Were  all  thefe  dreadful  things  neceffary  P  ^ctt 
they  the  inevitable  refulcs  of  the  de^erate 
ftraggle  of  determined  patriots,  compelled  to 
wade  through  blood  and  tumult,  to  the  quiet 
Ihore  of  a  tranquil  and  profperous  liberty  ?  No ! 
nothing  like  it.  The  frefh  ruins  of  France, 
which  fliock  our  feelings  wherever  we  can  turn 
our  eyes,  are  not  the  devaftation  of  civil  war^ 
they  are  the  fad  but  inftruftive  monaments  of 
rafb  and  ignorant  counfel  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  They  are  the  difplay  of  inconfiderate  and 
prefumptuous,  becaufc  unrefifted  and  irrefiftiblc 
authority.  The  perfons  who  have  thus  fquan- 
dercd  away  the  precious  treafure  of  their  crimes, 
the  perfons  who  have  made  this  prodigal  and 
wild  wafte  of  public  evils  (the  laft  flake  Vefcrved 
for  the  ultimate  ranfom  of  the  ftate)  have  met  in 
their  progress  with  little,  or  rather  with-no  oppo- 
fition  at  all.  Their  whole  march  was  more  like 
a  triumphal  procefllon  than  the  progrefs  of  a 
war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  before  them^ 
and  dcmolilhed  and  laid  every  thing  level  a( 
their  feet.  Not  one  drop  of  their  blood  have 
they  flied  in  the  caufe  of  the  country  they  have 
ruined.  They  have  made  no  facrifices  to  their 
projects  of  greater  confcquence  than  their  ftioe- 
bucklcs,  whilft  they  were  imprifoning  their  king, 
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murdering  their  fellow  citizens,  and  bathing  in 
tears^  and  plunging  in  poverty  and  diftrefs^  thou- 
fands  of  worthy  men  and  worthy  families.  Their 
cruelty  has  not  even  been  the  bafe  refult  of  fear. 
It  has  been  the  cffe6t  of  their  fenfe  of  perfeft 
fafety,  in  authorizing  treafons,  robberies,  rapes, 
aflaffinations,  flaughtcrs,  and  burnings  through- 
out their  harraflfed  land.  But  the  caufe  of  all  was 
plain  from  the  beginning. 

This  unforced  choice,  this  fond  eleftibn  of 
evil,  would  appear  perfcftly  unaccountable,  if  we 
did  not  confider  the  compofition  of  the  National 
Affembly  j  I  do  not  mean  its  formal  conftitution, 
which,  as  it  now  (lands,  is  exceptionable  enough, 
but  the  materials  of  which  in  a  great  meafure  it  is 
compofed,  which  is  of  ten  thoufand  times  greater 
confequence  than  all  the  formalities  in  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  know  nothingof  this  Affembly  but 
by  its  title  and  funftion,  no  colours  could  paint 
to  the  imagination  any  thing  more  venerable.  In 
that  light  the  mind  of  an  enquirer,  fubdued  by 
fuch  an  awful  image  as  that  of  the  virtue  and 
wifdom  of  a  whole  people  collefted  into  a  fo- 
cus, would  paufe  and  hefitate  in  condemnirtg 
things  even  of  the  very  worft  afpcft.  Inftead  of 
blameable,  they  would  appear  only  myfterious. 
But  no  name,  no  power,  no  function,  no  artificial 
Jnftitution  whatfoever,  can  make  the  men  of 
whom  any  fyftem  of  authority  is  compofed,  any 
other  than  God,  and  nature,  and  education,  and 
their  habits  of  life  have  made  ihem.  Capacities 
^  beyond 
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beyond  thefc  the  people  have  not  to  give.  Virtue 
and  wifdonn  may  be  the  objefts  of  their  choice ; 
but  their  choice  confers  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  on  thofe  upon  whom  they  lay  their  ordaining 
hands.  They  have  not  the  engagement  of  nature, 
they  have  not  the  promifc  of  revelation  for  any 
fuch  powers. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  lift  of  the  perfons 
and  dcfcriptions  elected  into  the  Tiers  Eiat^ , 
nothing  which  they  afterwards  did  could  appear  / 
aftonifhing.  Among  them,  indeed,  \  faw  fomcl 
of  known  rank;  fome  offliining  talents;  but. of 
any  prafVical  experience  in  the  ftace,  not  one  man 
was  to  be  found.  The  beft  were  only  men  o^ 
theory.  But  whatever  the  diftinguiflied  few  may 
have  been,  it  is  the  fubftance  and  mafs  of  the  body 
which  conftitutes  its  charafter,  and  muft  finally 
determine  its  direction.  In  all  bodies,  thofc 
who  will  lead,  muft  alfo,  in  a  confiderable  degree^ 
follow.  They  muft  conform  their  propofuions 
to  the  tafte,  talent,  and  difpofition  of  thofe  whom 
they  wifli  to  conduft :  therefore,  if  an  Affembly 
is  vicioufly  or  feebly  compofed  in  a  very  greac 
part  of  it,  nothing  but  fuch  a  fupreme  degree  of 
virtue  ^$  very  rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and 
for  that  reafon  cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will 
prevent  the  men  of  talents  difleminated  through 
it  from  becoming  only  the  expert  inftruments  of 
abfurd  projefts  !  If  what  is  the  more  likely  event, 
inftead  of  that  uhufual  degree  of  virtue,  they 
ihould  be  actuated  by  Gnifter  ambition  and  a  luft 
pf  merctrigiou3  glory,  then  the  feeble  part  of  the 
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Aflfeitibljr,  to  whftm  at  firft  they  conform,  becomes 
in  itstem  the  dupe  and  inftrumencof  their  deligDS. 
In  th'rs  policical  traffick  the  leaders  vr^i  be 
obliged  to  b^w  toche  ignorance  of  their  followers, 
stttd  the  followers  to  i)eooine  fubfcrvitent  to  the 
nvorft  defigBs  of  their  leaders. 

To  fecure  any  degree  of  fobriety  in  the 
l^-opofmons  made  by  the  leaders  in  any  public 
^affembly,  they  ought  to  refpc£k,  in  fome  •degr^ 
perhaips  -to  fear,  thofe  whom  they  conduft.  To 
be  led  any  otherwife  tha^n  bHndly,  the  folloi^ 
^rs  muft  'be  qualified,  if  not  for  adors,  at  leaft 
for  judges;  they  muft  alfo  be  judges  of  natural 
weight  and  authority.  Nothing  can  fecure  a 
fteady  and  moderate  cemdu6i:  in  fuch  aHemblies, 
ijut  that  the  body  of  them  Ihoold  'be  d'efpedtably 
compofcd,  in  point  of  condition  in  life,  of  perma- 
nent property,  of  education,  and  of  fuch  habits 
as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  undei^ftanding. 

In  the  calling  trf  the  dates  general  of 
France,  the  firft  thijig  which  ftruck  me,  was 
a  great  departure  from  the  antient  courfe. 
I  found  tlie  reprcfentation  for  the  Xh'rd  Eftate 
compofed  of  fix  hundred  perfons.  They  were 
equal  in  number  to  the  reprefentativcs  of  both 
the  other  orders.  If  the  orders  were  to  aft 
feparately,  the  '  number  would  not,  beyond 
the  confideration  of  the  expence,  be  of  much 
moment.  But  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  three  orders  were  to  be  melted  down 
into  one,  the  .policy  and  neceflary  efFeft  of  this 
numerous    reprcfentation    became   obvious.    A 
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very  fmall  dcfcrtitwi  frooii  cither  of  the  other 
two  orders  muft  throw^  the  power  of  both  into 
the  hands  of  the  third*  In  faft^  the  whole  power 
of  the  (late  was  fbon  refolved  into  that  body.  Its 
dye  coinpoficion  became  therefore  of  infinitely  the 
greater  importance. 

Judge,  Sir,  of  my  furprize,  when  I  found  that  9 
very  great  proportion  of  the  Aflembly  (a  majori- 
ty, I  believe,  of  the  members  who  attended)  wa». 
compofed  of  pradittoners  in  the  law.  It  was 
compofcd  not  of  diftinguifhed  magiftratea,  who 
had  given  pledges  to  their  country  of  their 
fcience,  prudence,  and  integrity;  not  of  kad-^ 
ing  advocates,  the  glory  of  the  bar ;  not  of  re- 
nowned profeflbrs  in  univerfities  ;--*but  for  the 
far  greater  part,  as  it  muft  in  fuch  a  num* 
ber,  of  the  inferior,  unlearned,  mechanical^ 
merely  inftrumcntal  members  of  the  profcflion^ 
There  were  diftinguifhed  exceptions  j  hut  the 
general  compofition  was  of  obfcure  provincial 
advocates,  of  ftewards  of  petty  local  jurifdic- 
tions,  country  attornies,  notaries,  and  the  whole 
train  of  the  minifters  of  municipal  litigation,  the 
fomentors  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of 
village  vexation.  From  the  moment  I  read  the 
lift  I  fawdiftinftly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  hap- 
pened, all  that  was  to  follow. 

The  degree  of  eftimation  in  which  any  pro- 
feffion  is  held  becomes  the  ftandard  of  the  efti- 
mation in  which  the  profeflbrs  hold  themfelves. 
Whatever  the  p^rfonal  merits  of  many  indivi- 
dual 
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dual  lawyers  might  have  bben,  and  in  many 
It  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable^  in  that 
military  kingdom^  no  part  of  the  profeffion  had 
been  much  regarded,  except  the  highell  of  all, 
who  often  united  to  their  profefTional  offices  great 
family  fplcndour,  and  were  in  veiled  with  great 
power  and  authority.  Thefe  certainly  were 
highly  refpeded,  and  even  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  awe.  The  next  rank  was  not  much  efteemed  ; 
the  mechanical  part  was  in  a  very  low  degree  of 
repute. 

Whenever  the  fupreme  authority  is  invefted 
in  a  body  fo  compofed,  it  mu(t  evidently 
produce  the  confequences  of  fupreme  authority 
placed  in  the  hands'  of  men  hot  taught  ha- 
bitually to  refpeft  themfclvcs  i  who  had  no  pre- 
vious fortune  in  charadiler  at  flake;  who  could 
not  be  expelled  to  bear  with  moderation,  or  to 
conduft  with  difcretion,  a  power  which  they 
themfelves,  more  than  any  others,  muft  be 
furprized  to  find  in  their  hands.  Who  could 
flatter  himfelf  that  thefe  men,  fuddenly,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  enchantment,  fnatchcd  from  the 
humbled  rank  of  fubordination,  would  not  be  in- 
toxicated with  their  unprepared  greatnefs  ?  Who 
could  conceive,  that  men  who  are  habitually 
meddling,  daring,  fubtle,  aflive,  of  litigious 
difpofttions  and  unquiet  minds,  would  eafily 
fall  back  into  their  old  condition  of  obfcure 
contention,  and  laborious,  low,  unprofitable 
chicane  ?    Who  could  doubt  but  that,    at   any 
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expencc  to  the  ftatc,  of  w.hich  they  underftood 
nothing,  they  mu ft  purfue  their  private  interefts> 
which  they  underftood'  but  too  well  ?  It  was  not 
an  event  depending  on  chance  or'  contingency. 
It  was  inevitable;  it  was  neceflary;  it  was 
planted  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  muft 
join  (if  their  capacity  did  not  permit  them  to 
lead)  in  any  projcfl:  which  could  procure  to 
them  a  litigious  conJUlution ;  which  could  lay  open 
to  them  thofc  innumerable  lucrative  jobs  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  all  great  convulHons  and 
revolutions  in  the  ftate,  and  particularly  in  all 
great  and  violent  permutations  of  property. 
Was  it  to  be  expefted  that  they  would  attend  to 
the  liability  of  property,  whofe  exiftence  had 
always  depended  upon  whatever  rendered  pro- 
perty queftionable,  ambiguous,  and  iniecure  ? 
Their  objects  would  be  enlarged  with  their  eleva« 
tion,  but  their  difpofition  and  habits,  and  mode 
of  accQmplifhing  their  deOgns,  muft  remain  the 
fanie. 

Well !  but  thcfc  men  were  to  be  tempered 
and  reftrained  by  other  defcriptions,  of  naorc 
fober  minds,  and  more  enlarged  underftandings. 
Were  they  then  to  be  awed  by  che  fuper-cminent 
authority  and  awful  dignity  of  an  handful  of 
country  clowns  who  have  feats  in  that  AflTcmbly, 
feme  of  whom  are  faid  not  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write?  and  by  not  a  greater  number  pf 
traders,  who,  though  fomewhat  more  inftrufted, 
and  more  confpicuous  in  the  order  of  fociecy, 
had  never  known  any  thing  beyond  their  count- 

ing-houfc  ? 
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iog^houfe  i  No  I  both  thele  defcrip^ioos  w^ere 
fOMc  formed  to  be  overborne  aod  fwayed  by  the 
iotrigucs  jind  artifiqes  of  lawyers,  than  to  become 
tbeir  couaierpoife.  Widi  fuch  a  dangercms  dif- 
propoKion,  the  whole  a^ufl:  needs  be  governed  by 
them.  To  the  faculty  of  law  was  joined  a  pretty 
CQnfider^ble  proportion  of  the  faculty  of  n^edi*^ 
eine,  This  faculty  h»d  Bot>  any  oiore  tliaa 
ihac  of  the  law,  pofle0!e;d  in  France  its  jui^ 
fftitnation.  Its  profeifors  therefore  mufl:  have 
the  q[ualitie9  of  men  not  habituated  to  ieiiti* 
inenta  of  dignity.  Bqt  fuppofiog  they  ha4 
ranked  as  tliey  ougbi;  to  do,  ^hd  as  with 
us  they  do  aAually,  the  fides  of  fick  beds 
are  sot  the  academies  for  forming  ftatefmen 
aod  l^iflators.  Then  came  the  dealers  in 
ilocks  and  funds,  who  muft  be  e^eo  at  any 
cxpeiice,  to  change  their  ideal  paper  wealth 
for  the  more  folid  fubilanee  of  land.  To  thefi: 
were  joined  men  of  other  defcriptionsp  from 
whom  as  little  knowledge  of  or  attention  to  th^ 
intereils  of  a  great  ftate  was  to  be  expe&ed, 
and  as  little  regard  to  the  liability  of  any 
iDftitution;  men  formed  to  be  inftruments, 
not  controls.  Such  in  general  was  the  compofi^ 
tioB  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  National  AflTembly  5 
in  which  was  fcarcely  to  be  perceived  the 
flighteft  traces  of  what  we  call  the  natural 
landed  intcrcfl:  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons, 
withotit  fbuttiag  its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any 
clafs,  is,  by  the  fure  operation  of  adequate  caufes, 
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filled  witk  every  thihg  illuftrious  in  rank>  iri  de- 
fcent,  in  hereditary  and  in  acquired  opulence> 
in  cultivated  talents,  in  military,  civil,  naval, 
and  politic  diftindtion,  that  the  country  can  af- 
ford. But  fuppofing,  what  hardly  can  be  fup^- 
pofcd  as  a  cafe,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  fhould 
be  compofed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  France,  would  this  dominion  of 
chicane  be  borne  with  patience,  or  even  con- 
ceived without  horror?  God  forbid  I  fhould 
inlinuate  any  thing  derogatory  to  that  profeffion, 
which  is  another  priefthood,  adminiftering  the 
rites  of  facred  juftice*  But  whilft  I  revere  men 
in  the  funftions  which  belong  to  them,  and 
would  do,  as  much  as  one  man  can  do,  to  pre- 
vent their  exclufion  from  any,  I  cannot,  to  flat- 
ter them,  give  the  lye  to  nature.  They  are  good 
and  ufeful  in  the  compofition;  they  muft  be 
mifchievous  if  they  preponderate  fo  as  vutually 
to  bec^e  the  whole.  Their  very  excellence  in 
their  peculiar  functions  may  be  far  from  a  qua- 
lification for  others.  It  cannot  efcape  obfcrva- 
tion,  that  when  men  are  too  much  confined  to 
profeflional  and  faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were, 
inveterate  in  the  recurrent  employment  of  that 
narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  diiabled  than  qua- 
lified for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  mankind^  on  experience  in  mixed  aflfairs» 
on  a  comprehenfive  corinefted  view  of  the  va- 
rious complicated  external  and  internal  interefts 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  that  multifarious 
thing  called  a  Hate  ? 

F  Afte^ 
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After  all,  if  the  houfc  of  cotnitions  were  to 
have  an  wholly  profeffional  and  faculty  compofi* 
tion,  what  is  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  commonsj 
circumfcribed  and  Ihut  in  by  the  immoveable 
barriers  of  laws,  ufages,  pofitive  rules  of  doSrinc 
and  prafttc^,  counterpoized  by  the  houfe  of 
iords,  and  every  inoment  of  its  cxiftence  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  crown  to  Continue,  prorogue, 
or  diflblve  us  ?  The  power  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, direft  or  indireft,  is  indeed  great ; '  and 
long  may  ir  be  able  to  preferve  its  greatnefs,  and 
the  fpirit  belonging  to  true  greatnefs,  at  the  full  5 
and  it  will  do  fo,  as  long  as  it  can  keep  the 
breakers  of  law  in  India  from  becoming  the 
makers  of  law  for  England.  The  power,  how- 
ever, of  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  leaft  di- 
minilhed,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
compared  to  that  refiding  in  a  fettled  majority  of 
your  National  Affembly.  That  AOcmbly,  fince 
the  deftruftion  of  the  orders,  has  no  fundamental 
law,  no  ftrift  convention,  flo  refpefted  ufage  to 
reftrain  it.  Inftead  of  finding  themfelves  obliged 
to  conforni  to  a  fixed  conftitution,  they  have  a 
power  to  make  a  conftitution  which  fhall  con-' 
form  to  their  defigna-  Nothing  in*  heaven  or 
upon  earth  can  ferve  as  a  controjf  on .  themir. 
What  ought  to  be  the  heads,  the  hearts,  the  dif- 
pofition^,*  that  are  qualified,  or  that  dare,  not  only 
to  make  laws. under  affixed  conftitution,  but  ac 
one  heat  to  ftrlke  out  a  totally  new  conftitution 
for  a  great  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  it^^  froa> 
the  monarch  oa  the  throne  to  the  veftry  of  a 
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pzntti  ?  fiut— *'/e?2)/i  r^/h  in  where  angels  fear  to 
*^  tread'*  In  fuch.a  ftatq  ,<)f  unboiuijded  power, 
for  undefined.  an4  undefio^ble  purp€[fes, .  the  evil 
of  a  moral  and  alnaofl:  phyfical  inaptitude  of  the 
man  to  the  fundfcion  mufl:  be  the  greatejQ:  we  can 
conceive  to  happen  in  the.  managqment  of  human 
affairs. 

Having  confidered  the  compofition  of  the  third 
cftate  as  it  ftood  in  its  original  fiiaqcie,  I  took  a 
view,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy.  There 
too  it  appeared^  that  full  as  little  regard  was  hac 
to  the  general  fecurity^  of  property,  or  to  the  ap 
titude;  of  the  deputies  for  their  public  purpofes 
in  the  principles  of  their  ekftion;  That  eleftior 
was  fo  contrived  as  to  fend  a  vei*y  large  propor- 
tion of  mere  country  curates  to  the  great  and 
arduous  work  of  new-modelling  a  ftate  -,  men  who 
n^ver  had  feen  the  .ftate  fo  much  as  in  a  pifture. 
niien  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the 
bounds  of  an  obfcure  village;  who,  immerfed  in 
hopelefs  poverty,  could  regard  all  property^  whe- 
ther fecular  or  ecclefiaftical,  with  no  other  eye 
than  that  of  envy;. among  whom  mufl:  be  many^ 
who,  for  the  fmalleft  hope  of  the  meaneft  divi- 
dend in  plunder,  would  readily  join  in  any  '  at- 
temjpts  upon  a  body  of  wealth,  in  which  they 
coufd  hardly  look  to  have  any  (hare,  ex- 
ccpf  m  a  general  fcramble.  Inftead  of  balanc-^ 
ing  the  power  of  the  active  chicaners  in  the  other 
affembly,  thefe  cufates  mttift  hecefTarily  become 
the  aftive  coadjutors,  or  at  beft  the  pafliive  in-^ 
ftruments^of  thofe  with  whom  they  had  been 
habitually  guided   in  their    petty .  village    con- 
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cerns.  They  too  could  hardly  be  the  moft 
confcientiou5  of  theif  kind,  who,  prefuming  upon 
their  incompetent  underftanding,  could  intrigue 
for  a  trull  which  led  them  from  their  natural  re- 
lation to  their  Hocks,  and  their  natural  fpheres 
ofadbion,  to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  king- 
doms. This  preponderating  weight  being  added 
to  the  force  of  the  body  chicane  in  the  Tiers 
Etat,  compleated  that  momentum  of  ignorance, 
raflinefs,  prefomption,  and  luft  of  plunder,  which 
nothmg  has  been  able  to  rcfift. 

To  obferving  men  it  muft  have  appeared  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  majority  of  the  Third 
Eftate,  in  conjunftion  with  fuch  ,a  deputation 
from  the  clergy  as  I  have  defcribed,  wbilft  it 
purfued  the  deftrudxion  of  the  nobility^  would 
inevitably  become  fubfervient  to  the  worft  de- 
figns  of  individuals  in  that  clafe^  In  the  fpoil 
and  humiliation  of  their  own  order  thefe  indi- 
viduals would  polTcfs  a  fure  fund  for  the  pay  of 
their  new  followers.  To  fquander  away  the 
obj efts  which  made  the  happinefs  of  their  fel- 
lows, would  be  to  tl)em  no  facrifice  at  all. 
Turbulent,  difcontented  men  of  quality,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  puffed  up  with  perfonal  pride 
and  arrogance,  generally  defpife  their  own  or- 
der. One  oF  the  firft  fymptoms  they  difcover 
of  a  felfifli  andmifchievous  ambition,  is  a  pro- 
fligate difregard  of  a  dignity  which  they  par- 
take with  others.  To  be  attached  to  the  fubdi- 
vifion,  to  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
fociety,  is  the  firft  principle  (the  germ  as  it  were) 
of  public  affcftions, ;  It  is  the  firft  link  in  the  fe- 
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ries  by  which  we  proceed  towards  a  love  to  our 
country  and  to  mankind.  The  intcrettis  of  that 
portion  of  foCial  arrangement  is  ^  trult  in  the 
hands  i>f  all  thofe  who  compofe  it;  and  as  none 
but  bad  men  would  juftify  it  in'abufe,  none  but 
traitors  would  barter  it  away  for  their  own 
perfonal  advantage. 

There  were,  in  die  time  of  our  civil  troubles 
in  England  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
fuch.  in  your  Aflembly  in  France)  feveral  perfons, 
like  the  then  Earl  of  Holland,  who  by  them- 
felyes  or  their  families  had  brought  'an  odium 
on  tiie  throne,  by  the  prodigal  difpenfetion  of 
hs  bounties  towards  rhem,  who  afterwards  joined 
in  the  rebellions  arifing  from  the  difcontents  of 
which  they  were  themfelves  the  caufe;  men  who 
helped  to  fubvert  '  that  throne  to  which  they 
O^ed,  ibmc  of  them,  their  cxiftencc,  others  all 
that  power  which  they  employed  to  ruin  their 
beiiefaftor.  If  any  liounds  are  fct  to  the  rapa* 
ciQus'  demands  of  that  fort  of  people,  or  that 
Ojiiers  are  permitted  to  partal^e  in  the  objefts 
they  would  engrofs,  revenge  and  envy  foon  fill 
up^  the  craving  void  that  is  left  in  their  ava- 
rice.^ /  (Confounded  by  the  complication  of  dif- 
tempered  paffions,  their  reafon  is  difturbed; 
t^eir  views  become  vaft:  and  perplexed ;  to  others 
inexplicable;  to  themfelves  uncertain.  They 
fiiid,  on  all  fides,  bounds  to  their  unprincipled 
ambition  in  any  fixed  order  of  things.  But  in  the 
fog  aiid  haze  of  confufion  all  is  enlarged,  and 
appears  without  any  limit. 

F  3  When 
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When  men  of  rank   facrificc  all  ideas  of  dig- 
nity to  an    ambition  without  a  diftinft    objeft;^ 
and  work  with  low  inftrumcnts  and  for  low  ends^ 
the  whole  con^pofition    ,beconries  low    and  bafe. 
Does   not   fomethjng    like   this  now   appear    in 
France  ?      iDoes    it   not    produce  fomething  ig- 
noble and   inglorious  ?    a    kind   of  meannefs   in 
all  the  prevalent  policy  ?  ^  tendency  in  all   that 
is  done  to  lower  along  with   individuals  all   the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  ftate  ?    Other  re- 
volutions have  been  conduced  by  perfons,    who 
whilfl:   they    attempted    or    efFeded    changes    ia 
the    commonwealth,     fanftified    their     ambition 
by  advancing    the  dignity  of  the  people  whpfe  ' 
peace  they   troubled.      They    had    long    vievys. 
f  hey  aimed   at  the   rule,   not  at  the  deflruftion 
of  their  cpuntry.      They    were    men    of   great 
civil,  arid  great  military  talents,  and   if  the   ter-' 
ror,  the  ornament  of  their  age.     They  were  not ' 
like  Jew  brokers  contending  with  each  other  who 
pouid '  bcft    remedy   with   fraudulent  circulation' 
and  depreciated  paper  the  wretchednefs  and  ruin  ' 
brought   on  their    country    by    their    degenerate 
councils.    The  compliment  made  to  one  of  the 
great  bad  men  of  the  old  ftamp  (Cronfiwell)  by" 
his  kinfman,  a  fkvourite  poet  of  that  time,  (hews  ' 
what  it  was  he  propofed,  and  what  indebd  to  a 
great  degree  he  accompliflied  in  the  fuccefsof 
his  ambition : 

•'  Still  3Lsy9u  rife,  the  Jfatg,  exalted  too, 

*^'  Finds  no  diftcmper  whilft  'tis  chang'd  hy  you; 

ff  Changed  like  the  world's  great  fcene,  when  without  noife 

J'  The  rifing  fan  night's  vulgar  light?  dcftroys." 

/  "  -  Thcfc 
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Thefe  difturbers  were  not  fo  much  like  men 
ufurping  powier,   as  aflerting  their  natural  place' 
in  focietjr.     Their  rifing  was   to    inumiriate  and 
beautify  die  world.      Their   conqueft  over  their 
competitors  was  by  dutfhining  them.     The  hand 
that,  like  a  deftroying  ailgel,  fmote  the  country, 
communicated  to  it  the  force  and  energy  under' 
which  it  fufFered.     I  do  not  fay  (God  fprbid)  I 
do  not  fay,  that  the  virtues  of  fuch  men  were  to 
betaken  as  a  balance  to  their  crimes;  but  they 
were  fome  correftive  to  their  efFefts.     Such  wasj 
as  I  faid,  our  Cromwell.     Such  were  yoiir  whole 
race  of  Giiifes,  Condes,  and  Colignis.     Such  the 
Riehlieus,  who  in  more  quiet  times  afted  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  civil  war.     Such,  as  better  men,  and 
in  d  lefs  dubious  caufe,  were  your  Henry  the  4th 
and  jodr  Sully,  though  nurfed  in  civil  confqfions, 
and  iiot  wholly  without  fome  of  their  taint.      It 
is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  ^t,  to  fee  how  very 
foon  France,  when  fhe  had  a  moment  to  feipire, 
recovered  and  emerged    from    the    longcft  and 
mod  dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was.  known  in 
any  nation,     Why  ^    Becaufe,  aniong  all   their 
maflacres,  they  had  not  flain  the  mind  in   their 
country.    A  confcibus  dignity,  a  noble  pride,  a 
generous  fenfe  of  glory  and  emulation,  was  not 
cxtinguiibed,      On    the   contrary,    it  was    kin-f 
died   and  inflamed.      The  organs    alfo    of   the 
ftate,  however  (battered,  exifted.     All  the  prizes 
of  honour  and  virtue,  all '  the  rewards,  all   the 
diftinflions,    remained.      But  your  pfefent  con- 
fufion^  lik^  a  p^lfy,  has  attacked  the  fountain 
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of  life  itfclf.  Every  pcrfon  in  youi-  country,  in  a 
fituatioQ  to  be  a(9:iiftted  by  a  principle  of  honour, 
IS  difgrac^d  and  de^aded,  and  can  entertain  no 
fenfatioci  of  lifC)  except  in  a  mortified  and  hu- 
miliated indignation.  Byt  this  genersution  will 
quicjkly  pafs  away.  The  ne^t  generation  of  the 
nobility  will  refemble  the  artificers  and  clowns, 
and  nfwney-- jobbers,  ufurers,  and  Jews,  who 
will  be  always  their  fellows,  fometimes  their 
mafters,.  Believe  nie.  Sir,  thofe  who  atempt  tp 
level,  never  equalize.  In  all  focicties,  coofifting 
of  vari.ous  defcriptions  of  citizens,  fome  dcfcrip^ 
tion  muft  be.  uppermoft.  The.  levellers  .there- 
fore only  change  and  '  pervert  the  natural  or- 
der of, things;  they  load  the  edifice  of  ib- 
ciety,  by  fetting  up  in  the  air  what  the%folidity 
of  the  ftrufture  requires  to  be  on  the  ^ound^ 
The  aflbciarions  of  taylors  and  carpenters,  of 
which  the  republic  (of  Paris,  for  inftaDp?)^  is 
compofed,:  cannot  be  equal  to  the  fituatiop^ -into 
which,  by  the  word  of  ufurpations,  an  ufurpa^on 
on  the  prerogatives  of  nature,  you  attempt  to 
force  them.  u.     ,  : 

The .  cbsincellor  of  France  at  the  opening  of 
the  ftates,  faid,  in  a  tone  of  oratorial  flouriih,'diat 
all  occup;^tions  were  honourable.  If  he  meant 
only,  that  no  honeft  employment  was  difgraccful, 
he  would  Aot  have  ^one.  beyond  the  truth.  But 
in  aflerting,  that  any  thing  is  hcmoorable,  we 
imply  fome  diftindtion  in  its  favour.  The  bcqu- 
pation  of  ai>  hair-dreffer,  or  of  a  working,  tallow* 
chandler,  cannot  be  a  maiter  of  honour  to  any 

perfon— ^ 
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perfon — ^to  fay  nothing  of  a  number  of  other  more 
fervile  •  employments-  Such  ddcriptions  of  men 
oaght  not  to  Hiflfer  oppteflSon  from  the-ftate; 
but  the  ftate  fitffcrs  oppreffion,  ?f  fufch  as  they, 
either  individually  or  cblleftively,  are  permitted 
to  rule.  In  this  you  think  you  dre  combating 
prejtidite,  but  you  are  at  %a^  with  natiirfr*. 

I  do  hot,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of 
that  fbphiftical  captious  Ipirit,  or  of  that  uncan- 
^dfd'ikilnefs,  as  to  require,  for  every  general  -ob- 
fervatidn  or  fentimeht,  an  explicit  detail  of  all  the 
cbrrcftives  and  exceptions,  which  reiafon  will'  pre- 
lume  tote  included  in  all  the  general  propofitions 
which  'corrie  from  reafonable  men.  You  do  not 
itriagine,  that  I  wifh  to  confine  powcr^  authority, 
arid  diffinftion  to  blood,  and  names,  and  titles^ 
W'b,  ^.     There  is  no  qualification  for  govern-    n 

• '  •  Etcleiiaflicus,  chap,  xxxviii.  verfe  24,  25.  '*  The  wif- 
^fdom^of' »•  leiJmed  man  comethby  opportanity  of  teifore: 
!h99iAlhp  t})at^h»thlijttk  kufincfs  iliall  bocoine  mCe.** — «<  How 
**,  c^n,^h^  get  wifdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  g1o« 
*^^  rTem'in  tne  goad  j  that  driveth  oxen  ;  and  is  occupied  in 
^*  their  labours  5  and  whofe  talk  is  of  bullocks  ?»»  ^ 

-  V^r\  9fi .  ^«  So  every  carpeiitei  and  work-mafler  diat  labour- 
♦t.^hiOgteandday."  to.  .,  .        - 

.,  yer,  3^.5  '•They  (hall  not  be  fought  for  in  publli;  counfeU 
**  ior  fit  high  in  the  congregation:  They  fhall  npt  fit  on  the 
**  jildgts-Yeat,  nor  un'derftand  the  fentence  of  judgment: 
*^  "^ey  eauhbt  declare  }«kftiee  and  judgment,  and  they  fiiall 
^'.TDot  be  ifoaadnjiere  parables  :arefpoken.'* 

Ver,  54,  f"  But  they  will  maintain  the  ftate  of  the  world." 

f  dp  not  determine  whether  this  book  be  canonical^  as  the 

G^aMl^  dborch  (till  lately)  had  confidcred  it,  or  apocryphal, 

a^ .iie/g:  ie  a& rtakeiK  ^  I  ai» •fdr^  it  c^nta3n»  a  great  deal  of 

fcnfe>  ajiduuth. 

ment. 
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ment,  but  virtue  and  wifdom,  aftual  or  prcfump--- 
tivc.  Wherever  tbey  are  adually  found,  thcjr 
have,  in  whatever  ftate,  condition,  profeffion  or 
trade,  the  paffport  of  Heaven  to  human  place 
and  honour.  Woe  to  the  country  which  would 
madly  and  impiouQy  rejeft  the  fervice  of  the 
tajents  andi  virtues,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
that  are  given  to  grace  and  to  ferve  it;  and 
would  condemn  to  obfcurity  every  thing  formed 
to  diffbie  luftre  ^nd  glory  around  a  ftate.  Woe 
to  that  country  too,  that  pafling  into  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme,  confiders  a  low  education,  a  mean , 
contra&ed  view  of  things,  a  fordid  mercenary 
occupation,  as  a  preferable  title  to  conimand, 
Every  thing  ought  to  be  open;  but  not  indif- 
ferently to  every  man.  No  rotation  j  no  appoint- 
ment by  lotj  no  mode  of  eleftion  operating  in 
the  fpirit  of  fortition  or  rotation,  can  be  gene- 
rally good  in  a  government  converfant  in  exten-^ 
five  objcfts.  Becaufe  they  have  no  tendency, 
diredt  or  indireft,  to  fit  the  man  to  the  duty, 
I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  road  to  enii-. 
nencc  and  power,  from  obfcure  condition*  ought 
not  to  be  made  tooeafy,  nor  a  thing  too  much 
of  eourfe.  If  rare  merit  be  the  rareft  of  all  rare 
things  it  ought  to  pafs  through  fome  fort  o€ 
probation.  The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be 
feated  on  an  eminence.  If  it  be  open  through 
virtue,  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  virtue  is 
never  tried  but  by  fome  difficulty,  and  fontre 
ftruggle.  f 

Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  reprefcntatron 
of  a  ftate,  that  does  not  reprefent  its  ability,  as ' 

well 
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wdi .  ^  its  property^.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous 
and  a^ive  principl^Cj  and  as  property  is  fluggilhf 
inert,  and  timid,  jic  never  cap  be  fafe  dcoifi  the 
invafions  of  ability,  unkfs  it  be,  out  of  all 
proportion,  predopninant  in  .  the  repreftmation^ 
It  muft,  be  reprefepted  too  in  great  maffes  of  ac-* 
cumulation,  or  it  is  not  rightly  proteftedt  .  The 
charafteriftic  effence  of  property,  formed  out  of 
the  combined  principles  of  its  acquifition  and 
confervation,  k  to  be  unequal.  The  great  maffes 
therefore  which  excite  envvi  and  tempt  rapacity, 
muff  be  put  out  of  the  4)Qfliliility,*^pf  danger. 
Then  they  form  a  natural  rampart  about  the 
leffer  properties  in  all  their  gradations.  The 
fame  quantity  of  property,  which  is  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  divided  among  many,  has  not 
the  fame  operation.  Its  defenfive  power  is  weak- 
ened aS  it  is  difFufcd.  In  this  difFufion  each 
man's  portion  is  lefs  than  what,  in  the  eagernefs 
of  his  defires,  he  may  flatter  himfclf  to  obtain  by 
diffipating  the  accumulations  of  others.  The 
plunder  of  the  few  would  indeed  give  but  a  Iharc 
inconceivably  fmall  in  the  dJftt-iburion  to  the 
many.  But  the  many  are  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing this  calculation;  and  thofe  who  lead  them 
to  rapine,  never  intend  this  diftribution. 

The  '  f)erpetuation  of  property  .in  our  fami- 
lies is*  th^  nrroft  valuable  and  naoft  interefting 
circujinftance  attending  it,  that  which  demon- 
ftrates  moft  of  a  benevolent  difpofition  in  its 
owners,  and'  that  which  tends  moft  ro  the  per- 
petuation of  fociety  itfclf.  The  poffeffors  of 
famiiy  .wealth,^  and  of  the  diftinftion  which  at- 

I  tends 


tends  hereditary  poffeffion  (as  mod  concerned  in 
it)  are  the  na^;ural  fecurities  for  this  tranfmiinon. 
With  us,  the  houfc  of  peers  is  formed  upon  this 
principle-  It  is  wholly  compofed  of  hereditary 
property  and  hereditary  diftinftion.;  and  made 
therefore  the  third  of  the  legiflaturej  and  in  the 
laft  event,  the  fole  judge  of  all  property  in  all 
its  fubdivifions.  The  houfc  of  commons  top, 
though  not  neceffarily,  yet  in  fad,  is  always  fo 
compofed  in  the  far  greater  part.  Let  thofe 
large  proprietors  be  what  they  will,  and  they 
h^ve  their  chance  of  being  amongft  ^he  bcft^, 
they  are  at  the  very  worft,  the  ballaft  in  the  vef- 
fel  of  the  commonwealths  For  though  herediT 
tary  wealth,  and  the  rank  which  goes  wth  it^ 
are  too  much  idolized  by  creeping  fycophants> 
and  the  blind  abjcft  admirers  of  powefj  they  are 
too  rafljly  flighted  in  Ihallow  fpeculotions  q( 
the  petulant,  afluming)  ihort-fighted  cqxcoDc^ 
ofphilofpphy.  Some  decent  regulated  pre-epii- 
ncnce^  fome  preference  (not  cxclufive  appropri- 
ation) givep  to  birth,  is  neither  unaatural,  nor 
unjuft,  nor  impolitic* 

It  ijs  ftid,  that .  twenty-four  millions  oijght  to 
prevail  over,  two  hundred  thoufand.  Tripe; 
if  the;conftitution  of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem 
of  arithmetic-  This  fort  of  difcourfe  ^oea  .well 
enough  with  the  lamp-poft  for  its  feccttd:  to 
men.  who  maj  reafon  calmly,  it  is  ridacu- 
lous.  The  will  of  the  many,  and  their  5nte- 
reft,  muft  very  often  differ;,  and  great  will  be 
the  difference  when  they,  make  an  evil  choice, 
A  government  of  five  hundred  country  attornies 

and 
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and  obfcure  curates  is  riot  good  for  twenty-four 
millions  of  men,  though  it  were  chofcn  by  eight 
and  forty  millions  j  nor  is  it  the  better  for  being 
guided  by  a  dozen  of  perfons  of  Quality,  who 
have*  betrayed  their  truft  in  order  to  obtain  that 
power.  Ajc  prefent,  you  feem  in  every  thing  to 
have  ftrayed  out  of"  the  high  road  of  nature. 
The  property  of  |  France  does  nbt  govern  it. 
of  courfe  propertyiis  deftroyed,  and  rational  li- 
berty has  no  exiftmce.  AH  you  hare  got  for 
the  prefent  is  a  paper  circulation,  and  a  ftock- 
jobbing  conftitution :  and  as  to  the  future,  do 
you  fetibully  think  that  the  territory  of  France, 
upon  the  republican  fyftem  of  eighty-three  in- 
dependent municipalities,  (to  fay  nothing  6f  the 
parts  that  compoli  them)  can  ever  be  governed 
as  one  body,  or  can  ever  be  fet  in  morion  by^ 
thfe  iftnipuire  of  one  mind?  \Vhen  the'  l^a-^ 
tion«l  AfTeittbly  has  completed  its  work,  it  will 
K^ETte  accomplilhed  its  ruin.  Thefe  common* 
weikfes  'will  not  long  bear  a  ftatc  of  fubjeftion 
to  itHe  fiepublic  of  Paris.  They  will  riot  bear 
tfiat  J:h}s  orie  body  (hoold  monopolize  thel  cap- 
tivity of  the  king,  and  the  dominion  over  the 
^ifCdi^y  <*aUing  itfelf  National.  Each  will 
Isitpi  its  own  portion  of  the  ^oil  of  the  church 
t^-iifeli^  ^ind:  it  will  not  fufier  either  that  fpoil, 
ti?v.the«inoiie  juft' fruits* of  theiif  induftry,^or  the 
«&tuk5ai^]^roduce  of  their  foil,  to  be  fent  to 
fwdii  the  infolence,'  or  panij^er  the  luxury  of  the 
mechanics:  df  Parisw    In  this  they  will  fee  none  , 

of  fchv  equality,   under   the  pretence  of  which  j 

dicjr  hatre  been  tempted  to  throw  off  their  alle-     .  I 
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giance  to  their  fbvereign,  as  well  as  the  antierit 
conftitution  of  their  country.     There  can  be  na^ 
capiitai  city  in   fiich  a  conftitution  as  they  have 
lately  made.     They  have  forgot,  that  when  they 
TraVned  democratic  governthents,  they  had  vir- 
tually difmembered  iheir  country.     The  perfon 
'whom-  they  perfevere    in   calling  king,  has  not 
power  left  to  him  by  the  hundredth  part  fufBcient 
to  hold  together  this  collection  of  republics.     The 
republic  of  Paris  will  endeavour  indeed  to  com- 
pleat  the  debauchery  of  the  arnrty,  and  illegally 
to  .perpetuate  the  afTembly,  without  refort  to  its 
conftituents,  as  the  means  of  continuing  its  def- 
potifm..    It  will  make  efforts,  by  becoming  the 
heart  of  a  boundlefs  paper  circulation,  to  draw 
every  thing  to  itfelf  j  but  in  vain.     All  this  pb- 
licy  in  the  end  will  appear  as  feeble  as  it  is  now 
violent. 

If  this  be  your  a(5lual  fituatioPj  compared  to 
the-fituation  to  which  you  were  called,  as  it  were 
by  the  voice  of  God  and  man,  I  cannot  find  ^U 
in  my  heart-to  congratulate  you  on  the  choice 
you  have  made,  or  the  fuccefs  which  has. at- 
tended your  endeavours.  I  can  as  little  recom- 
mend to  any  other  nation  a  conduct  grounded 
on  fuch  pinciples,  and  productive  of  fuch  efFeCts, 
That  I  muft  leave  to  thofe  who  can  fee  further 
into  your  affairs  than  I  am  able  to  dor,  andwhb 
bcft  know  how  far  your  aftions  are  favourabfe 
to  their  defigns.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Revo- 
lution Society,  who  were  lb  early  in  their  congra- 
tulations, appear  to  be  ftrorigly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  fome  fcheme  of  politics  relative  to  this 
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country,  in  which  your  proceedings  may,  in  fbmd 
W4y,  be  ufeful.  For  your  X>r.  Pricej  whp  feems 
to  have  ipeculated  )iimrelf  into  no  /rftaU  de- 
gree ...of  fervour  upon  this  fubjeft,  .^ddreffes 
■his.  auditory  in  the  following,  veiy  remark- 
ably words :  "  I  cannot  conclude  without  re- 
"  cal|ing  particularly  to  your  recolledtioo  a 
*',  confideratjon  which  I  have  mare  tb^n  mee  al^ 
^^iludcd  iOy  and  which  probably  .  your  thoughts 
,"  have  hem  all  along  anticipating  \  a  cOrtGdera- 
'^*  tjpn  with  which  my  mind  is  imprejfpd  mor§  than 
"  Icanexprefs.  I  mean  the  ccmfideration  .of  the 
"  favourahlenefs  of  the  prejent  times  to  all  e^^ertions 
^'  in  the  cauje  of  liberty  ^ 

It  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  this  political 
l^reacher  was  at  the  time  big  with  fomc  cxtra- 
ofdiqary  defign ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
thoughts  of  his  audience,  who  underftood  hinoi 
,^ctter  than  I  d?,  did  all  along  run  before  him  in 
hij,  rp^flieftion,  and  in  the  whole  train  of  cpnfcqycn- 
.ces.,t9  which  it  led. 

Before.  I  rea.d  that  fermon,  I  really  thovight  I 
had  lived  in  a  free  country  ^  and  it  was  an  error 
I  ph^rifted,  b^aufe  it  gave  me  a  greater  likjng  ta 
thp  country  I  lived  in,  I  was  indeed  aware,  that  a 
jqiious,  ever- waking  vigilance,  to  guard  the  trea- 
fure  of  our  liberty,  not  only  from  invafion,  but 
froni  dec^y  and  corruptioji^  was  oi^ir  beftwiiHom 
ajid  our  firft  duty.  However,  I  confider^d  that 
treafure  rather  as.  a  ppflVflioi)  to  he  fecur^d  than  a9. 
«  prize  to  be  conpended  for,  I  did  not  difcem  hpw' 
the  pr^ent  time  came  to  be  fo  very  favourable  to' 
411  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  freedom.  ^The  pre- 
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lent  time  differs  from  any  other  only  by  the  cif- 
cumftance  of  what  is  doing  in  France*  If  the 
example  of  that  nation  is  to  have  an  influence 
%n  xhkj  I  can  ealily  conceive  why  fome  of  dieir 
proceedings  which  have  an  unpiealant  afpeft> 
and  .  are  not  quite  reconcikabk  to  -  hiunankjr^ 
generolity^  good  faith^  and  jufl:ice,  are  palliated 
with  ib  much  milky  good-nature  towanla  the 
afiors,  and  borne  with  ib  much  heroic  fortitude 
towards  the  fufferers.  It  is  certainly  not  pmdoit 
to  diicredit  the  authority  of  an  example  we  mean 
to  follow.  But  allowing  this^  we  are  led  to  a  very 
natural  queilion  i — ^What  is  that  caufc  of  lifoertyt 
and  what  are  thofe  exertions  in  its  favour,  t» 
which  the  example  of  France  is  (b  fiogdboiy  ' 
auipicious?  Is  our  monarchy  to  be  anotfai*" 
lated>  with  all  the  laws,  all  the  tribunals^  and 
all  the  anticnt  corporations  of  the .  kingdom  ?  ' 
Is  every  land-mark  of  the  country  to  be  dcme 
away  in  favour  of  a  geometrical  and  ivitfame^ 
ticalconftitution?  Is  the  houfe  of  lorda  to  be 
voted  ufelefs?  Is  epifcopacy  to  be  aboltflied? 
i\.re  the  church  lands  to  be  ibid  to  Jewss  and 
jobbers  i  or  given  to  bribe  new-invented  oiu* 
nicipal  republics  into  a  participation  in  facri*^ 
lege  ?  Are  all  the  taxes  to  be  voted  grieva,nccs^ 
and  the  revenue  reduced  to  a  patriotic  contri*^. 
bution,  or  patriotic  prefents?  Are  filver  (hoc* 
buckles  to  be  fubfHtuted  in  the  place  of  the  land 
tax  and  the  malt  taxt  for  the  fupport  of  the  njival 
Hrength  of  this  kingdom  ?  Are  all  orders,  r^ksj, 
and  diftindions  to  be  confoundedj  that  out  of 
univerfal  anarchy,  joined  to  national  bankrupt- 
cy/ 
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cy;  three  or  four  thoufand  democracies  Ihould  be 
formed  into  eighty-three,  and  riiat  thcjr  may  all^ 
byfcnMf  ibrt  of  unknown  attiraftivc  power;  be 
ocgtmTxd  mx^  one  ?  For  this  great  end;  h  the 
armjr  to  be  ifediK^ed  from  its  discipline  and  its 
fiddfefy  fieft,  by  ct^ery  kind  of  debauchery^  and 
tkm.it^  the  terrible  preeedeiit  of  a  donatire  in 
thrsneseafe  of  pay  ?  Arc  the  curates  to  be  fc- 
dvced/fronn  their  biihops,  by  holdmg  out  to 
thaatche  ddt;^ve  hope  of  a  dole  out  of  the  fppiL^ 
of  ilieir  xmn  otder  ?  Are  the  citizens  of  Ijondon 
tanbv  <k«iwn  •  from  their  allegtancci  by  feeding 
tham  ac  che  expence  of  thfeir  feHow-fobjefts  ? 
Am  all  the  pxiidic  revenues  levied  in  their  city  to 
be:]ittt  Slider  their  adminiftration  ?  Is  what  re- 
mmm^Jo£  the  jplundered  ftock  of  public  revehue  to 
becftii^Dyed  in  the  wild  projeft  of  maintainitig 
two  armies  to  watch  over  and  to  fight  with  i^ach 
otiM:?*-^If  thefe  arc  the  ends  arid  means  of  the 
RcvolotiM  Society,  I  admit  they  are  well  adapted 
to-jdadi  other  -,  and  France  may  furnifh  them  for 
batk^-wicb  precedents  in  point. 

i^'iee  ^4t  your  example  is  held  out  to  fhame 
us.  •  i  kni^  that  we  are  fuppofed  a  dull  fluggifh 
raee^  rendered  pafiive  by  finding  our  (ituation 
tolMMe;'  afid  prevented  by  a  mediocrity  of  free- 
4oM  ft^xA  ever  attaining  to  its  full  perfe£Uon. 
YoOi^'kadefs  in  France  began  by  afJefling  to  ad^ 
milsci-aknbfl:  to  adore,  tlieBritilh  conftitution ;  but 
as  tfiey  advanced  they  cande  to  look  upon  it  with 
a  fovereign  contempt.  The  friends  of  your  Na- 
tibiial  Aflembly  amongft  us  have  full  as  mean  an 
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,  opinion  of  what  was  formerly  thought  the  glory  of 
their  country.  The  Revahuian.  Society  ha$  dif- 
CQvered  that  die  English  nation  is  not  free*  They 
ajrci  convinced  tb^  the  inequality  ia  bur  repreftn-* 
tatioa.is  ^  "  dcrfvd  in  our  conftiuittQn  To  gr^i 
f*  im^pslpaik,  as  to  make  it  excellent  chiffljr.in 
^^fom  and  theory  *•'*  That  a  reprefentarioja  in 
the  legiflature  of  a  kingdom  is  not  only  the  baiu 
of  all  conftitutional  lib^irty  in  it^  buc  of  ^'  all  legits 
ff  fimaie  government  ^  that  without  it  ^gwenmeitf 
^«  is  nothing  but  an  u/urpatmi^-r^dx^t  "  when 
**  the  reprefcDtation  is  partial^  the  kingfiom  pof-* 
^*  fclHes  liberty  only  partially-^  and  if  eitfrtaniply 
f*  partial  it  gives  only  a  Jemblana  \  and  >tf  jioc 
^*  only  extremely  partial^  but  corruptly  chpfcn, 
**  it  becomes  a  nuifance''  Dn  Price  garden 
this  inadequacy  of  reprefentation  as  our  jkiU^ 
mtntd  grievance ',  and  thonghj  as  to  the  corriip^ 
tion  of  this  femhlance  of  reprefentation,  he.hppes 
It  is  not  yet  arrived  to  its  full  perfeftion  of  ^der 
pravity  i  he  feans  that  ^'  nothing  will  be,  dome 
^^  towards  gaining  for  ys  this  eJfpUial  Ufffhfjh 
*'  until  fomc  great  abufe.  of  power  again- provokes 
"  our  rc;ftntment,  or  fome  great  calamity*  ^gs^f^ 
^^  alarms  our  fears,  or  perhaps  till  the  acqui^ion 
^^  of  a  pure  and  equal  reprefintaliqn^^  other- cfM^'- 
''  tries,  whilft  w<e  are  mocked  with  thcr  Jbadow, 
'^^  kindles  our  (hame."  To  this  he  rub)Oins  a 
note  innhefe  words.  "  A  reprefentation,.  cho&n 
*'  chiefly  by  the  Treafury,  and  a  few  thoufands 

♦  Difcourfc  •!!  the  Love  of  pur  Country,  3d  edit.  p.  39. 
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**  of  the  dregs  oF  the  people,  who  arc  genenally 
*'  paid  for  their  votes/' 

You  will  fmile  here  at  the  cohfiftehcy  Af  thofc 
demot^fatifts,  who,  when  they  fare  hot  on  theii* 
guard,  treat  the  humbler  part  of  the  ctomrrionity 
with  the  greateft  contetnpt,  Whilfti  at  the  faiilA 
time,  they '^ret^nd  to  rriake  them  the  idepofltdries 
of>&!li  powtr.  It  woiild  require  a  toftg  difcouflfe 
t&  point  out  to  you  the  many  fallati<^'s  that  lurk 
ill  rt»e  generality  and  equivocal  natufe  of  the  terrnS 
*»  inadequate  reprefentatiori.'*  I  fhall  only  fay 
hferti,  in  juftice  to  that  old-fafhibfted  conftitution^ 
tihdb^'  Which  we  havfc  long  profpefed,  that  out* 
rfeprefentdtioii  has  been  found  perfectly  adequate 
tb  all  \ht  Ijurpofes  for  which  a  reprelentation  of 
th^'l^dple  Can  be  defired  or  deviled.  I  ddfy  the 
enemies  of  our  conftitution  to  fliew  the  contrary. 
Tb  'detail  the  particulars  in  which  it  is  found 
(b'lWill  to  promote  its  ends,  would  demand  a 
trtfit?fe  oti  our  praftical  conftitution.  1  ftate  here 
tft'ife'  do6trine  of  the  Revolutionifts,  only  that  you 
aild  dthers  may  fee,  what  an  opinion  thefe  gentle- 
fliefcr  entsertain  of  the  conftitution  of  their  jcoun^ 
try/^arid  why  they  fcem  to  think  that  fonie  great 
atrtffe^^  ix>wer,  or  fome  great  calamity,  as  giving 
a  diarfte  for  the  blelling  of  a  conftitution  accord- 
ing i6  their  ideas,  would  be  niuch  palliated  to 
their  feelings  j  you  fee  why  they  are  fo  much  ena- 
nxnired  of  your  fair  and  equal  reprefentatidn, 
which'  being  once  obtained,  the  lame  effci^s 
might  follow.  You  fee  they  conflder  our  houfe 
of  commons  as  only  "  a  femblance,'*  ^^  a  form," 
G  2  «  a  the- 
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^  a  theory,"  "  a  (hadow,"  "  a  mockery,"  per-* 
haps  "  a  nuifance." 

Thefe  gientlemen   value  themfelyes  on   being 
fyftematic  j  and  not  without  re^fon.     They  niiift 
therefore  look  on  this  grofs  and  palpaWe  defeft  of 
reprefentation,  this  fundamental  grievance  (fp  they 
call  it)  as  a  thing  not  only  vicious  in  itfclf,  but 
as   renderir)g    our  whole  government  abfdUitcly 
iUegUimate^  and  not  at  all  better  than  a  downright 
ujurpatign.      Another   revolution^    to  get  rid  of 
this  illegitimate  and  ufurped  government,,  woul4 
of  courfe   be  perfeftly  juftifiable^    if  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary.     Indeed  their  principle^i  if.jou 
obferve   it  with  any   attention,  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  to  an  alteration  in  the  eleftion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons ;  for,   if  popular  reprefenta- 
tion,  or  choice,  is  neceflary  to  the  legitimacy  (f( 
all  governmerit>    the  houfe  of  lords  is,    at  btje* 
"ftroke,    baftardized    and    corrupted    in    blood. 
That  houfe  is  no  reprefentative  of  the  people 
att'all,  even  in  '^  femblance  or  in  form/*     T^c 
Cafe    of  the  crown    is  altogether  as   bad.      In 
^fin  the  'crown   may  endeavour  to  fcreen    It- 
felf  againft  thefe  gentlemen  by  the  authoritv  of 
the     cftabKllimcnt     made    on    the    Revoiiinon. 
The    Revolution    which    is    reforted    to    for*  a 
tide,  otf  their  fyftem,  wants  a  title  Itfelf.  'The 
•Revolution  is  built,  according  to  their   thedry^ 
tjpon  a  tafis  hot  more  folid  than  our  prefent 
formalities,    as    it    was    made    by  an   houfe  of 
lords  not  reprefenting  any  one  but  themfelves> 
and    by    an    houfe  of  commons   exaftly '  fuch 
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«    the   pefent,  that   is,  as    they   term    it,  by 
a  tiiere  '  "  fhadbw  and  mockery**  of  reprelen- 

tatibn;""*  ^     '••••■■'•••  •    ■    '     ..   •   .- 

Sorne  of  thtem  are  fo  heated  with  their  parti- 
cular ^r;e!igious  theories,  that  they  give  more  than 
hinrs'^tfiat  the  fall  of  thq  civil  powers,  with  all 
tiie "dreadful  confcqiiences  of  that  fall,  provided 
th^y  might  be  of  fervice  to  their  theories,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  them,  or  very  remote 
from  their  wiflies.  A  man  amongft  them  of 
great  authority,  and  certainly  of  great  talents, 
fpeakTng  of  a  fbppofed  alliance  between  church 
andv^ftate^  fays,  '^  perhaps  we  muft  wait  for  the 
^\  'fail  of  the  civil  powers  before^  this  moft  un- 
^*^' natural  alfiance*  be  broken.  Calamitous  no 
"  doubt  will  that  time  be.  But  what  convul- 
^'' fiph  in  the  political  w^rld  ought  to  be  a  fub- 
V  je£t  of  lainedtation,  if  it  be  attended  with  io 
^^^jdeflrabre  an  effedt  ?'"  You  fe.e  with  what  a 
fteady  eye  thefe  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  view 
tke  greateft"  -calamities  which  can  befali  their 
country  t 

,^^pi^  no  wonder  therefore,  that  with  thefe  ideas 
©f,^f^vefj(  thing  in  their  conftitution  and  govcrn- 
n^pnt  at  home,  either  in  church  or  ftate,  as  illegiti- 
rasifp.and.  ufurped,  or,  at  befl:  as  a  vain  mockery, 
tljpy  look  abroad  with  an  eager  and  paflionate  en- 
thufiafcn.  .  Wbilft  they  are  poflefled  by  thefe  no- 
tions^ it  is. vain- to  talk  to  them  of  the  praftice  of 
their  a/iceftors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, the  fixed  form  of  a  conftrturion,  whofe  merits 
are  confirmed  by  the  folid  teft  of  long  experience, 
aqd  an  increafing  public  ftrengtk  and  national  pro- 
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fperity.  They  delpife  experience  as  the  wifdom 
of  unlettered  men ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  they  have 
wrought  under-ground  a  mine  that  will  blow  up 
ati'One  grand  explofion  all  examples  of  antiquity, 
^11  precedents,  charters,  and  afts  of  parliament. 
They  have  "  the  rights  of  men.*'  Againft  thefe 
tiiere  can  be  no  prefcription ;  againft  thefe  no 
agreement  is  binding:  thefe  admit  no  tempera- 
rxKj^t,  and  no  compromife :  any  thing  withheld 
^om  their  full-  demand  is  fo  much  of  fraud  and  in- 
juftice.  Againft  thefe  their  rights  of  men  let  no 
govern^Tient  look  for  fecurity  in  the  length  of  its 
continuance,  or  in  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  its  ad- 
xj>iniftration.  The  objedions  of  thefe  Ipeculatil^s, 
if  its  forms  do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories, 
nre  as  valid  againft  fuch  an  old  and  benefi- 
.cent  government  as  againft  the  moft  violent 
tyranny,  or  tlie  greeneft  ufurpation.  They  are 
^wj^yjs  a-t  iffue  vyitli  governments,  not  on  a 
queQ:ipn  of  afeufr,  but  a  queft-ion  of  competency, 
g|i4:  a  qM?ftion  of  title,  I  have  nothing  to  fay- 
to  the  /Jumfy  fubcilty  of  their  political  meta-. 
phyfjcs.  I^et  them  be  their  amufement  in  the 
fchools*  — "  Ilia  /e  jaSlet  in  aula  —  JSolus,  ep 
"  clau/Q  ventorum  oarcere  regnet.'' — But  let  them 
not  break  prifon  to  burft  like  a  Levantef\  to 
fweep  the  earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to 
break  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  over- 
wjielm  us. 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory  \  full  as  far 
is  my  heart  from  withholding  in  praftice  (if  I 
were  of  power  to  give  or  to  withhold)  the  real 
yights  pf  a^pn.     In  denying   their   falfe  claims* 
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of  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  ipjure  thofe  which 
are  reaj,  ,and  are.  fuch  as  their  pretended  rights 
would  totally  deftroy.  If  civil  fociety  be  rftadc 
f6r  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  ^advantages 
for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It 
is  a'fi  inftitiition  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itfelf  is 
only  beneficence  ading  By  a  rule.  Men  have 
a,  right  to  live,  by  that  rule;  they  have  a  right  to 
juftice  ;  as  between  their  fellows,-  wliether  their 
fellows  are  in  politic  fun6lion  or  in  ordinary 
occupation.  .  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry ;  and  to  the  mieans  of  making 
their  ioduftry  fruitful.  They  have  a  right  tO' 
the  acquifitions  of  their  parents  j  to  the  nou- 
riflirnent  and'  improvement,  of  their  ofFspring; 
ta  inftfudtion  in  life,  and  to  confolatiori  in  death. 
Wliateve^,  each  man  can  feparately  do,  without 
trejpafting  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for 
hioifeir;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all 
which  ibciety,  with  all  its  combinations  of  fkill 
ah4'  forie,  can  do  in  his  favour.  But  as  to  the 
Itiare  of  power,  authority,  and  direction  which 
each  .individual  ought  to  have  in  the  manage- 
ment of'  the  ftate,  that  I  muft  deny  to  be  amongft 
the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  fociety  j 
for'  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil  focial 
man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  fettled  by 
convention. 

T(  civil  fociety  be  the  ofFspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  muft  be  its  bw.  That  convention 
muft  limit  and  modify  all  the  defcriptions  of  confti- 
tution  which  are  formed  under  it.  Every  fort  of 
legiflative,  judicial,  or  executory  power  are  its  crea- 
G  4  turcs* 
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tyres.    They  can  bayc  no   being  in   any  otheii 
ftate  of  chingsi;    and  how  can  any  man  daim^ 
yndpr,  the    conventions  of  civil  fociety,    rights 
\vhich.  dp.  not  lb  much  as  fuppofe  its  exiftence  ? 
Rights    vyhidi    are   abfolutcly   repugnant  to:  it? 
One  of  the  firft   motives   to  civil   IbAicty, '  apd 
which  becomes  one  of  its  fundamental  ruies>  is^ 
that  no  mm  Jhould.  h  judge  im  bit  own  cmje:   .By 
this  each  p^rfon  has  at  once  divefted  himfelf  of 
the  firft  fundamental  right  of  uncovenantcd  man, 
that  i$,  tp  judge  .for  himfelf,  and  to  affert'  his  dwn* 
caufc.      H?  abdicates   all  right  to  be  'hisowi* 
gQVcr;^on     He  jnciufivcly,  in  a  great  ffleafofe; 
abandons  the.  right  of  iclfrdefence,  the  fi?ft  law 
of  nature.     Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  <tf  8(tl^ 
uncivil  and  of  a  civil  ft  ate  together.     Thar  he* 
may  obtain  juftice  he  ^vcs  up  bis  rigbd  of  de- 
termining what  it  i&  in  points  the  moft  eflhxtial  'txv 
him*.    That  he  may  lecure  fome  liberty,  he  mdkie& 
a  furrender  in  truft  of  the  whole  of  it.         •        '-^ 
,  Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natuKal^ 
rights,   which  may  ami  do  exift  in  total  infde^- 
pendente    of   it;    and    exift    in    much  .greaosr^ 
clearnefs,    and    in    a    much    greater  degree  i  of 
abftradt.  perfedion  \   but    their    abfttaft  .  peffec^-^ 
tion.i§  their  praftical  defeft.     By  having  a  right 
to  eycry  thing  they  want! every  thing.     Govern-' 
ment  is  a  contrivance  of  hunian  wifdom  •  to  ptov) 
vide  for  huqaan  wants.     Men  have  a  right-  that 
thefe   wants    Ihould    be    provided    for    by   this 
wifdom.     Among  thefe  wants  is  to  be  reckoned 
t  the  want,  out  of  civil  fociety,  of  a  fuffjcient  tc- 
'^  ftraint  upon  .their  paflions.     Society  requires  not 
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only  that  the  pafSona  of  individuals  ihpuld  t>e 
futj^ftedj  but  tTiati  even  in  die  mafi'and  body 
a^.iKell  a$  iathe  individuals^  the '  inclinations!  of 
nica-  fliQuld  .frequently  be  thwarted^  their  will 
controlled^  and  their  pafBo^s  brought  into  fub« 
jeftioq.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  power  out 
i^Jhsmfeives  j  and  not,-  intht^  excrcife  of  its  func- 
t^0h,  fubjeft  to  that  wilLand  to  thofe  ^affions  which' 
ilDis  'its.- ipfficc  to  bridle  and  fubdue.  In  this 
fcnfc?  thr.rcftrjunts  on  tMsXf  as  well  as  their  li- 
bfii^tieskiiare  to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights. 
H^t  as  lie  liberties  and  the  reftriilions  vary  with 
OffKB  'ftnd,circumftances,  and  admit  of  infinite 
Haodificatiofls,  they  canr^ot  be  fettled  upon  any 
a^mft  jpulr ;  a«d  nothing  is  fo  fooliih  as  to  difcuft 
tljemiuppn  that  principle^ 

.  j^The.  antomenc  you  abate  any  thing  from  the 
4^1  iDg^l^  of  men,  each  to  govern  himfclf,  and 
(i#w?, any  artificial  pofitive  limitation  Upon  thofe 
rights,  from  .that  oioment  the'  whole  organiza- 
tU>a-*of  govitrrtmenc  becom<!^  a  conflderatioh  of 
CiifcYicnlcBict. ..  This  it  is  which  makes  the  con- 
ftimtiqsi  of  a  ftate,  ai«J  the  due  diftribution  of 
Ifei  p$>VTgftJ,  a  matter  of  the  moft  delicate  and 
cofljipte^atcd  Ikill.  It  tcquires  a  deep  knowledge 
af!;bum^  nature  and  human  neceflicies,  and  of 
thtiehiags  which' facilitate  or  obftruft'the  various 
emte  which -are  to  be  purfued  by  the  mechanilm 
of/lcivnl  iffifcirotions.  The  ftute  is  to  have  re- 
QTVliits'aD  its'  ftkriigthj  and  remedies  to  its  dif- 
tcmpers;-  What  is  •  the  ufe  of  difcoffing  a. 
man's .  abftracl'  right  to  food  or  to  medicine? 
The    qucftion  is   upon   the   method  of  procur- 
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ing  and  adminiftering  them.  In  that  delit^e- 
ration  I  fhall  always  advife  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  fanner  and  the  phyfician,  rather  than  the  pro- 
feffor  of  melaphyfics.  The  fcicnce  of  conftruft- 
ing  a  commonwealth,  or  rcnovaring  it,  or  reform- 
ing it,  is,  like  every  other  experimental  fcience, 
not  to  be  taught  a  priori.  Nor  is  it  a  Aort  expe- 
rience that  can  inftnift  us  in  that  pra6:ical  Iciencci 
becaufe  the  real  efFccls  of  moral  caufes  are  not  al- 
ways immediate ;  but  that  which  in  the  firft  jn- 
flance  is,  prejudiciiii  may  be  excellent  in  it^  re- 
moter operation  i  and  its  excellence  may  arife  even 
from  the'  ill  efflds  it  prouiiccs  in  the  beginning. 
The  reverie  alfo  happt^ns^  and  vcVy  plauftble 
fchemes,  wirti  very  plcaling  commencements,  have 
often  fhameful  and  lamentable  conclufions.  In 
ftates  there  are  often  fome  obfcure  and  almo^. 
latent  causes,  things  which  appear  at  firft  view  of 
little  momenx,  on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its 
profpericy  or  adverfity  may  moft  eiTentially  de- 
pend. The  fcience  of  government  being  therefore 
fo  praftical-in  itfelf^  and  intended  for  fuch  prac- 
tical purpofcs,  a  matter  which  requires  expe- 
rience, and  even  more  experience  than  any  pcr^- 
fon  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  fagacious 
and  obferving  he  may  be,  it  is  with  infinite  cau-. 
tion  that  any  man  pught  to  venture  upon  pull- 
ing down  an  edifice  which  has  anfwered  in  any 
tolerable  degree  for  ages  the  common  purpofes 
of  fociety,  or  of  building  it  up  again,  without 
having  models  and  patterns  of  approved  utility  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

The-fe   metaphyfic    rights  entering  into   cpn>^^ 
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mon  life,  like  rays  of  light  which  pieree  into  a 
denfe  mediuflij  ^re,  by  rfie  laws  of  nature,  rc- 
fraftcd  from  their  ftraight  line.  •  Indeed' iii  the 
grofe  and  complicated  nnafs  of  human  paflions 
and  concerns,  the  primitive  rights  of  men  uhdfcrgo 
foob  a  variety  of  refraftions  and  refleftions,  that 
it  becomes  abfurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  fimplicity  of  their  original  direftion. 
The  nature  of  man  is  intricate;  the  objefts  of 
fociety  ^  are  of  the  greateft  poffible  complexity ; 
and  therefore  no  fimple  difpofition  or  direftion  of 
^wer  fean  be  fuitable  either  to  man's  nature,  or 
to  the  quality  of  his  affairs.  When  I  hear  the 
fimplicity  of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boafted 
of  ih  any  new  political  conftitutions,  I  am*  at 
no  lofs  to  decide  that  the  artificers,  are  grofsly 
ignorant  of  their  trade,  or  totally,  negligent 
of  their  duty.  The  fimple  governments  are 
fundamentally  defedive,  to  fay  no  vvorfe  of  them. 
If  you  were  to  contemplate  fociety  in  but  one 
point  of  view,  all  thefe  fimple  modes  of  polity 
are*  infinitely  captivating.  In  efFeft  each  would 
anfwer  its  fingle  end  much  more  perfeftly  than  the 
more  complest  is  able  to  attain  all  its  complex 
purpofes.  But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  (hould 
be  imperfciMy  and  anomaloufly  anfwered,  than 
that,  while  fome  parts  are  provided  for  with  great 
exa&nefs,  others  might  be  totally  negleft'ed,  or 
perhaps  materially  injured,  by  the  over-care  of  a 
favourite  member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  thefe  theorifts  are  all 
extremes  i  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  meta- 
phyfically  true,  they  are  morally  and  piolitically 
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faUe.  The  rights  of  ittcrt  are  in  a  fort  of  miJ-t 
^/tf^,  bc^paMe  of  deSnkidn,  but  not  impoffiblte 
to  bc^dlftfemcd.  The  rights  of  men  in  govern- 
ments' arc  their  advantages  5  and  thefe  are  ttften: 
in  ba^Jances  between  diflTeienccs  of  goqd  j  in  com-' 
promifes  fometimes  beti^reen  good  ^nd  evil>  And 
fometimes,  between  eVH  afid  ev5K  Political  rea- 
fon  is  a  computing  principle ;  aAling,  fubtraiftijag; 
multiplying,J'and  dividing,  morally  and  not  mc*- 
taphyfically.6r  mathematically,  true  'mora)  deiio- 
minationsw  '       .. 

By  thefe  theorifts  the  right  of  the  people  is 
almoft  always  fophiftically  confounded  with  their 
power.  The'  body  of  the  community,  Ivhen-r 
ever  it  can  come  to  aft,  can  meet  with  no  ef- 
feftual  refiftance;  but  till  power  and  right  are 
the  fame,  the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  right 
iriconfiftent  with  virtue,  and  the  firft  of  all  vir- 
tues, prudence.  Men  have  no  right  to  what  ii 
not  reafon able,  and  to  what  is  nop  fqr  their  be- 
nefit! ^or  though  a  pleafant  writer  faid,  Uceai 
ferirepeetisy  when  one  of  them,  in  cold  blood,  is^ 
faid  to  have  leaped  into  the  flames  of  a  volcanic 
revolution,  Ardentem  frigidus  jEtnam  infiluil,  I  con- 
fidef  fuch  a  frolic  rather  as  an  unjuftifiable  poetic 
licence,  than  as  one  of  the  franchifes  of  Parnaifus  j; 
and  whether  he  were  poet  or  divinc>  or  politician 
that  chofe"  to  exercife  this  kind  qf  right,  I  think 
that  more  wife,  becaufe  more  charitable  thoughts 
would  urge  me  rather  to  fave  the  man,  than  to 
preferve  his  brazen  flippers  as  the  nionument^ 
of  his  folly. 
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The  kind  of  arinivcrfary  fermons,  to  which 
a  gK^a,^,  part  pf  wHa?  L^wrioe  rrfers,  if  men  arc 
iwtfljfl^^^ned  cmt  of  thqv-p^P%t7?piy|(?|j,  >  com- 
n^p^'^ttt^  the;  f^,.  will?  chc»t  n^a^^y.  9W  of.  the 
fi^^^Pfe'  ^  deprive.,.tben(i  p(  the  bcwftcs  of 
tb^^^Rcvoliatioin  they  con[}mcnw"*;«^  I  confels 
Whjoujj,  Sin,  I  acv^r,,liki;d.jhi&cQAnOTalwlk  of 
r^aftCff^^^dj  revolution,  Qr.^he-pra<5licc  of .  wiak-^ 
*|3gi#^P  iPSfr^^oe  fiftcdicifip  q^  the  conftku^ioa  m 
^ly  t(i;>readir  ..  It  i:€nder«.  the.  habit  of  iiociety 
d^ffgyrfijii^y. .valetudinary;  Jt.is.  ukiijg,  pe«odical 
dofes  of  mercury  fublimate,  and  fwallowiag  dpwA 
rpp5!ai;9d  pEpTwrocatives  of  cantharide?  to  our  love  of 
liberty..;.^  ^w  .    «  ^ 

.,^his  4iftempcr  of  arcmcdy,  grown^  habityal^ 
rtiipfj^  a|)d  wears  xm,  by  a  vulgar  and: profti- 
jC^ted.jufe,  t;l^e  ^rjfig  pf  di^  fpirit.whicli  i»  to  be 
jp^^e^,  o|i  gr^t^  ocpafions.  It  was  in  ihe,  rnoft 
jp^ef^f  period  of  .Rpoian  fervitude  that^  themes 
^f^jyT^naicid?  ma^e  the.  ordinary  ej^ef/cife.  .df 
l)<j)ys^  ;fd[^ool-r-f«>w.  pmmit  j£VQ5  claffis  ntmerojm 
f^r^nos^  In  -th?;  ordinary  ftate  of.  things^^  it 
^r|^^cj?$  t^j^  a  country  like  ours  the  worft  cfieftsj 
<;K?I}i09  tjb^.caufe  of  that  liberty  whigb  k  abufes 
with  f hp  diflolutenefs  of  an ,  extravagant  fpecula- 
^}^^,  4c1P^^  ^^*  the  high-bred  republicans  of 
my^iim^l  Have,  after  ^  fhort  fpace,  becoiive  the 
.  moff  J  decided,  ^^  thorough-paced  courtiers  %  %hpf 
]oo}i  left  tjie  bufinjefs  of  a  tedious/  moderate,  but 
pifaiftic^^^^  to    thole    of   us   whonci,  in 

the'  pnde  and  intoxication  of  their  theories, 
they  have  flighted,  as  not  much  better  than 
tones,     Hypocrily,   of    courfe,   delights  in  the 
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moft  fubiime  Q)tculations ;  far,  nerer  intending 
to  go  bqrond  fpccultiion,  it  cofts  nodiing  to 
hvrc  n  niAgcaSicmu  But  cvm  in  d^ies  whcm 
rather  Wity  tban.  fraud  vas  i30  be  fisfpofted  in 
chefe  ranting  fpocolations^  the  ifiAie  has  beqa 
much  the  fame*  Thde  profi^ors^  .findii^i  thfcir 
extreme  prmcq^^s  not  appliciUe  to  cafes  nviudi 
€aU<onl(fibr  a  qualified^  or,  as  I  may  £iy,  4iv«i 
and  kgal  refiftance^.  in  ibch  cafes  eoipioy  no 
refiftaDce  at  all.  It  is  with  diem  a  war  or  a  re. 
vohidkin,  or  it  is  nothing.  Fitdiog  thdr  ichemes 
of  politics  not  adapted  to  the  ftate  Bf  the  yftmrlni 
in  wMch  they  Mvt,  they  often  come  to  chiidt 
lightly  of  all  public  principle ;  and  are  neady^  Wi 
thdr  part,  to  abandon  for  a.  very  trivial  inttreft 
what  they  find  of  very  trivial  vahie.  Some  inx' 
deed  are  of  more  (beady  and  perfevering  natur^s^^ 
but  thefe  are  eager  politicians  out  of  pat^^. 
ment,  who  have  little  to  tempt  them  to  abm« 
don  their  favourite  projefts.  They  have  hmt 
change  in  the  church  or  ftate,  or  both,  ton^ 
ftantly  in  their  view.  When  that  is  Che  cttl^ 
they  are  always  bad  citizens,  and  perfeftty  tinfu^fc 
connexions.  For^  confidering  their  fpecuUtive 
defigns  ati  of  infinite  value,  and  the  afhial  ar« 
rangenient  of  the  ftate  as  of  no  eftiiilation,  they 
are  at  beft  indifferent  about  it.  They  lee  no 
merit  in  the  good,  and  no  fault  in  the  vicious 
management  of  public  affairs ;  they  rather  rejoice 
in  the^  latter,  as  more  propitio'Bs  to  revblutioh. 
They  fee  no  merit  or  demerit  in  any  main,  erf- 
any  adion,  or  any  political  principle,  any  further 
than  as  they  may  forward  Or  retard  their  defign 
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of  change :  the?  therefore  take  up^  oae  day,  the 
moft^ioknt  and  ftrecched  prerogative,  and  another 
time  the  wildeft  democratic  ideas  of  ^eedom,  and 
pufs  drmv  T  tde  otie  co  tbe  ddner  wiihouir  air^  iopt  of 
regand  lotaiiie,  to  perfort,  or  to  party.  ' 

^in  Fmnoe  yo«i  tiire  fim^  iiv  the  crifii*  of  a  r^tso^ 
Uti0|y>  and  in  «he  trtoftt  :fr@m  mie  form>  of  govefff- 
Aem,  io<>im)dier^-you  ciirmoc  Ibe  that  eharadber  of 
men  eak^i^  in  the  fam^  filiation  in  vAiidi  yfh  fee 
it  in  dii$<!0Bii«ry.  With  us  k  is  tnilitanc^  widii  you 
it. If  triumphant;'  and  you  kmm  hwr  it  can  aft 
whoa- its  power 'is  commenfurate  to  its  will.  I 
woultl  not  be  iuppo&d  to  confine  thofe  dbfi^rva- 
tions  toany  defcription  of  men,  or  to  comprehend 
^1  aacn  of  any  defcriptbn  wirfiin  thcm^-fNo! 
far  from  Jr.  I  am  as  incapable  of  that  injuftic^, 
as  l-afn  of  keeping  ternf^s  with  tfaofc  who  profefs 
principles  of  extremes  j  and  who  under  the 
nzj^e  of  religion  teach  Kttle  elfe  than  *  wild  md 
dfuigero^sr  politics.  The  worft  of  thefo  poU* 
tiijS/.-of  revolution  is  this?  they  temper  and 
baj)den-  the  breaft,  in  order  to  prepare  it  fot 
thf  ^jjefp^liat^  ftrokc^  which  are  fometirties  ufisd 
in.  ji^Ktjneme  occafions.  But  as  thefe  oecafions 
m^y  *BffVer  arrive,  the  rni-nd  receives  a.  gracuil 
t^i^jtaiintii  aiid  the  moral  ientinrient^  iufter  not 
a  IJttl^y  when  no  political  purpofe  is  fervcd  by 
th^^  .dfpraiyation.  This  fort  of  people  are  fo 
tak,<^  up  Hfifl^  their  theories  about  die  sights  of 
mao,t,;?Mt. they  have  totally  forgot  his:  natore. 
Withowt  opening  one  new  avenue  to  the  under- 
jftanding,  they  have  fucceeded  in  ftopping  up 
thofe  th^t  lead  to  the  heart.  They  have  per- 
verted 
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virted  in  themff Ives,  and  in  thofe  that  attend  to 
them,  all  the  well  placed  fympathies  of  the  human 
breaft. 

This  faax>us  fermoo  of  the  Old  Jewry  breathes 
nothing  but  this  fpirit  through  all  die  political 
part.  Plots,  npafiacres,  afiai9inatioBS»  leem  to  faine 
people  a  triv  ial  price  for  obtaining  a  revolution*  A 
cheap,  bloodied  reformation,  a  guiltlefs  liberty^ 
appear  flat  and  vapid  to  their  tafte*  Theie  autft 
be  a  great  change  of  fcene ;  there  mud  be  a  mag* 
nificent  ftage  effed  ^  there  muft  be  a  grand  Ipec* 
tacle  to  rouze  the  imagination,  grown  toipid  with 
the  lazy  enjoyment  of  fixty  years  fecurity,  and  the 
Hill  unanimating  repofe  of  public  profperity.  The 
Preacher  found  them  all  in  the  French  revolution. 
This  infpires  a  juvenile  warmth  through  his  whole 
frame.  His  enthufiafm  kindles  as  he  advances  s 
and  when  he  arrives  at  his  peroration,  it  is  in  a 
full  blaze.  Then  viewing,  from  the  Pilgah  of  his 
pulpit,  the  {rccy  moral,  happy,  flouriihing,  and 
glorious  ftate  of  France,  as  in  a  bird-eye  landfcape 
of  a  promifed  land,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following 
rapture : 

'^  What  an  eventful  period  is  this  !  I  ani 
'*  thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  it;  I  could  al* 
^^  moft  fay,  Lord^  new  letttft  tb^u  thy  /ervani  de^ 
**  pari  in  peace j  for  mine  tfes  have  feen  $hy  falva-^ 
•*^  /MW. — I  have  lived  to  lee  a  diffujion  of  know- 
*^  ledge^  which  has  undermined  fuperflition  and 
"  erron — I  have  lived  to  fee  the  rights  of  men 
'^  i>etcer  underftood  than  ever ;  and  nations  pant^ 
"  ing  for  liberty  which  fccmed  to  have  loft  the 
^  idea  of  it.— I  have  lived  to  fee  thirty  Milliont 
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^  of'  People,  indignant  and  refolute,  Ipurning  at 
**  flaverjr,  and  deraianding  liberty  with  an  irre- 
*^  fiftible  voice,  ^heir  King  led  in  triumph,  and 
*'  an  arbitrary  monarch  furrendering  him/elf  to  his 
^'Jubjeas'^r 

Before  L  proceed  further,  I  have  to  I'emark, 
that  Dr.  Price  feems  rather  to  over-value  the 
great  acquifitions  of  light  which  he  has  obtained 
and  difflilcd  in  this  age.  The  laft  century  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  quite  as  much  en- 
lightened. It  had,  though  in  a  different  place, 
a  triumph  as  memorable  as^  that  of*  Dr.  Price ; 
and  fome  of  the  great  preachers  of  that  period 
partook  of  it  as  eagerly  as  he  has  done  in  the 
triumph  of  France.  On  the  trial  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Peters  for  high  treafon,  it  was  depofed, 
that  when  King  .Charles  was  brought  to  Lx)n- 
don  for  his  trial,  the  Apoftle  of  Liberty  in  that 
day  conduced  the  triumph.  *'  I  faw/*  fays  the 
witnefs,  "  his*  majefty  in  the  coach  with  fix 
^^'horfes,  and  Peters  riding  before  the  king 
^  triumphing''  -Dr.  Price,  when  he  talks  as  if  he 
had  made  a  difcovery,  only  follows  a  precedent  i 
(oTy  after  the  commencement  of  the  king's  trial, 
this  prcctfrfor,  the  fartte  Dr.  Peters,  concluding 
a  long  prayer  at  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall, 

%^Anoth6r)Of.thefe  reverend  gentl^en^  w]w>  wa»  witacTs 
to  fome  of  the  fp^dacles  .which  Paris  has  litcl/^  exhibited — 
expreffes  himfelf  thus,  *'  A  king  dragged  infuhmljjijve  iriurnph 
*'  hy  his  conquer ikg  fuhjeQ 5  is  one  of  thofe  appearances  of 
'*'graiidcttr  nvhich  feldom  rife  in  the  profpeil  of  human  af- 
**  im^f  andwluch,  during  xbe  reidainder  of  m^  lif«>  I  i^^dl 
^'  ti^pk  of  with  wonder  and  gratification."  Thefc  gentlemen 
agree  marvcUoufly  in  their  feelings. 

H  (he 
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(he  had  very  triumphantly  chofen  his  place)  faid, 
"  I  have  prayed  and  preached  thefc  twenty  years; 
**  and  now  1  may  fay  with  old  Simeon,  Lord^  no'u? 
*^  tettejl  thou  thy  Jervant  depart  in  feacCy  fot  mim 
"  Qes  have  feen  thy  Jalvation^T     Peters  had  not 
the  fruits  of  his  prayer  \  for  he  neither  departed  io 
foon  as  he  wifhcd,  nor  in  peace.     He  became  (what 
I  heartily  hope  none  of  his  followers  may  be  in 
this  country)  hii:nfelf  a  facrifice  to  the  triumph 
which  he  led  as  Pontiff.     They  dealt  at  the  Refto- 
ration,  perhaps,  too  hardly  with  this  poor  good 
man.     But  we  owe  it  to  his  memory  and  his  fuf. 
.  ferlngs,  that  he  had  as  much  illumination,  and  as 
much  zeal,  and  had  as  effeftually  undermined  all 
the  Jwperfiition  and  error  which  might  impede  the 
great  bufinefs  he  was  engaged  in,  as  .any  who  fol- 
low, and  repeat  after  him,  in  this  age,  which  would 
affume  to  itfelf  an  exclufive  title  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  men,  and  all  the  glorious  confc- 
quences.of  that  knowledge. 

After  this  fally  of  the  preacher  of  the  Old 
.  Jewry,  which  differs  only  in  place  and  tinie, 
but  agrees  perfectly  with  the  fpirit  and  letter 
of  the  rapture  of  1648,  the  Revolution  Soci- 
ety, the  fabricators  of  governments,  the  heroic 
band  of  cajbierers  of  monarcbsy  eledors  of  Ibve- 
fcigfts,  and  leaders  of  kings  in  triumph,  ftrutting 
with  a  proud .  confcioufnefs  of  the  diffufion  of 
knowledge^  of  which,  every  member  had  ob- 
tained fo  large  a  fliare  in  the  donative,  were  in 
h^e  to  make  a  gederous  diflfufxon  of  the  {^now^ 

'^  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  360,  p.  363; 
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ledge  they  hid  thus  gratuicoully  received,  l^o 
make  this  -  bountiful  tommuoication,  they  ad* 
journed;  from  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  ta 
the  London  Tavern  i  where  the  fame  Dr.  Price, 
in  whom  th^  fumes  of  his  oracular  tripod  were 
n^  entirely  evaporstted^  moved  and  carried  the 
reiplutioA,  or  addrefs  of  congratulation,  tranfmittcd 
by  Lord  Stanhope  to  the  National  AfTembly  of 
France* 

.  J. find  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel  prophaning  the 
beautiful  and  prophetic  ejaculation,  commonly  call- 
ed *^  nunc  dimiUis/'  made  on  the  firft  prefentation 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  and  applying  it, 
]W^  an  inhuman  and  unnatural  rapture,  to  the 
moft ^horrid,  atrocious,  and  afflifting  4)e(ftacle,  that 
perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indig- 
nation of  mankind.  This  "  leading  in  triumph^'* 
jk  thing  in  its  beft  form  unmanly  and  irreligious, 
tyhich  fills  our  Preacher  with  fuch  unhalloWed 
tranfports,  muft  fhock,  I  believe;  the  moral  taftc 
9^  every  well-born  mind.  Several  Englifli  wcref 
the  ftupified  and  indignant  fpeftators  of  that  tri- 
.  yixiph.  It  was  (unlcfs  we  have  been  ftrangely 
deceived)  a  fpeftacle  more^refembling  a  procef- 
'fion  of  American  favages,^  entering  into  Onon- 
d^a^  M^^^  ^o"^c  of  their  murders  called  vidlorics^ 
,  and  Reading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  fcalps,' 
their,  captives,  overpowered  with  the  fqofis  and 
biiffirts  of  women  as  ferocious  as  themfelves,  much 
'more  than  it  relembled  the  triumphal  pomp  of  a 
civilized  martial  nation  i — if  a  civiliz^  nation^ 
or  iany  men  who  had  a  fenle  of  generofity,  were 
capable  of  a  perfonal  triumph  over  the  fallen  an4 
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This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  of 
France.  I  m'uft  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  it  over- 
ivhelmed  you  with  fliame  and  horror.  I  muft  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Aflembly  find  themfelves 
in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  humiliation,  in  not  being 
able  to  punifh  the  authors  of  this  triumph,  or  the 
aftors  in  it ;  and  that  they  are  in  a  fituation  in 
which  any  enqufry  they  may  make  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  mud  be  deftitute  even  of  the  appearance  of 
liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of  that  Af- 
fembly  is  found  in  their  fituation  j  but  when  we 
approve  what  they  muft  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  dege- 
nerate choice  of  a  vitiated  mind. 

With  a  compelled  .appearance  of  deliberation, 
they  vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  ftern  neceffity. 
They  fit  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  re- 
public :  they  have  their  refidence  in  a  city  whofe 
conftitution  has  emanated  neither  from  the  char- 
ter of  their  king,  nor  from  their  legiflative  power. 
There  they  are  furrounded  by  an  army  not  iraifed 
either  by  the  authority  of  their  crown,'or  by  thefr 
command ;  and  which,  if  they  fhould  order  to  dif- 
folve.  itfelf,  would  inftantly  diflblve  them.  There 
they  fit,  after  a  gang  of  afl^aflins  had  driven  away 
all  the  men  of  moderate  minds  and  moderating 
authority  amongft  them,  and  left  them  as  a  fort  of 
dregs  and  refufe,  under  the  apparent  lead  of  thofe 
in  whom  they  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  Have 
any  confidence.  There  they  fit,  in  mockery  of 
legiflation,  repeating  in  refolutions  the  words  of 
thofe  whom  they  detefl:  and  defpife.  Captives 
themfelves,  they  compel  a  captive  king  to  iflTue 
•  as  royal  edifts,  at  third  hand,  the  polluted  non- 
3  fenlc 
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fenfe  of  their  moft  licentious  and  giddy  coffcc- 
houfes.  If  is  notorious,  that  all  thcij*  meafures  are- 
decided  before  they  are  debated.  It  is  beyond 
dpubtj  that  under  the  terror  of  the  bayonet,  and 
the  laoip-poft,  ^nd  the  torch  to  their  houfes,  they 
are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude  and  delperatc 
ip^alur^  fqggefted^by  elubs  compofed  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  rnedley  of  all  conditions,  tongues,  and  na- 
tions, A\Tiong  thefe  are  found  perfons,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  whom  Catiline  would  be  thought  fcrupu- 
Ipus,  and  Cethegus  a  man  of  fobriety  and  mode- 
ration. Nor  is  it  in  thefe  clubs  aione  that  the 
publick  meafures  are  deformed  into  monfters.  They 
undergo  a  previous  diftortfon  in  academies,  intend- 
ed ^s  fo  many  femirtaries  for  thefe  clubs,  which 
^re  fet  up  in  all  the  places  of  publick  refort.  In 
thefe  meetings  of  all  forts,  every  counfel,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and  perfidious, 
is>ta|cen  for  the  mark  of  fuperior  genius.  Huma- 
nity and  compaffion  are  ridiculed  as  the  fruits  of 
fupefftition  and  ignorance.  Tendernefs  to  indivi- 
dualp  is  confidered  as  treafon  to  the  public.  Li- 
berty h  always  to  be  cfti mated  perfe6t  as  property 
is  rendered  infecure.  Amidft  affaflination,  maf- 
fa.cre,  and  confifcation,  perpetrated  or  meditated, 
they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good  order  of 
foture  fociety.  Embraj:ing  in  their  arms  the 
carcafes  of  bafe  criminals,  and  promoting  their 
relations  on  the  title  of  their  ofFences,  they 
.  drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  perfons  to  the  fame 
end,  by  forcing  them  to  fubfift  by  beggary  or 
by  crime,  "       ' 
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The  Aflembly,  their  organ,  a6bs  before  them  the 
farce  of  deliberation  with  as  little  decency  as  li- 
berty. They  aft  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair  be- 
fore a  riotous  audience ;  they  aft  amidft  the  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men,  and 
of  women  loft  to  (hame,  who,  according  to  thciF 
infolent  fancies,  direft,  control,  applaud,  explode 
them;  and  fometimes  mix  and  take  their  feats 
amongft  them  j  domineering  over  them  ■  widi  a 
Arrange  mixture  of  fcrrvile  petulance  and  proud 
prefumptuous  authority.  As  they  have  inverted 
order  in  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of 
the  .houfe.  This  Aflembly^  which  overthrows  kings 
and  kingdoms,  h^  not  even  the  phyfiognomy  and 
afpeft  of  a  grave  legiflative  body— nee  color  imperit^ 
nee  frons  erat  ulla  Jenatus.  They  have  a  power 
given  to  them,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to 
fubvert  and  deftroy ;  but  none  to  conftruft,  except 
fuch  machines  as  may  be  fitted  for  further  fubverr 
(ion  and  further  deftruftion. 

Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart 
is  attached  to  national  reprefentative  affemblies, 
but  muft  turn  with  horror  and  difguft  ftom  fuch 
a  profane  burlefque,  and  abominable  perverfion 
of  that  facred  inftitute  ?  Lovers  of  monarchy,  Ig. 
vers  of  republicks,  muft  alike  abhor  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  your  Affembly  muft  themfelves  groan  under 
the  tyranny  of  wjiich  they  have  all  the  fhame,  none 
of  the  direftion,  and  little  of  the  profit.  I  am  fure 
many  of  the  members  who  compofc  even  the  ma- 
jority of  that  body,  muft  feel  as  I  do,  notwithr 
|landing  the  applaufes  of  the  Revolutioji  Society, 
a  — Miferablf 
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i— Mifcrable  king!    miferable  Aflembly!      How 
muft  that  aflembly  be  filently  fcandalized  with  thofc 
of  their   members,  who  would  call  a  day  which 
feemed  to  blot  the  fun  out  of  Heaven,  "  un  beau 
j6wr*r*  How  muft  they  be  inwardly  indignant  at 
hearing  othprs,  who  thought  fit  to  declare  to  them, 
"  th^t  the  veflel  of  the  ftate  would  fly  forward 
^^  in  her.  courfe  towards  regeneration,  with  more  . 
'^''fpeed  than  ever/*  from  the  ftifFgale  of  treafoii 
and  murder,  which  preceded  our  Preacher*s  tri- 
umph!   What  muft  they  have  felt,  whilft  with 
'outward  patience    and   inward    indignation    they 
heard  of  the  flaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in 
.their  houfes,  that  *'  the  blood  fpilled  was  not  the 
•^  moftpure?"     What  muft  they  have  felt,  when 
ttey'  were  befieged    by  cornplaints  of  diforders 
i^hich'ihook  their  country  to  its  foundations,  at 
being  compelled  coolly  to  tell  the  complainants, 
that,  they  were  under  the  proteftion  of  the  law, 
and  that  they  would  addrefs  the  king  (the  captive 
king)  to  caufe  the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  their 
protc6ilon  j   when  the  enflaved  minifters  of  that 
captive  king  Jiad  formally  notified  to  them,  that 
there  were  neither  law,  jior  authority,  nor  power 
left   to  proteft?     What  muft  they  have  fek  at 
being  obliged,   as   a  felicitation   on   the  prefent 
new  year,  to  requeft  their  captive  king  to  forget 
the  ftormy  period  of  the  latt,  on  account  of  the 
great   good  which  k^  was  likely   to  produce  to 
his  people;  to  the  complete  attainment  of  which 
good  they  adjourned  the  praftical  demonftrations 
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of  their  loyalty,  affuring  him  of  their  obedience, 
when  he  (hould  no  longer  poffefs  any  authority 
to  command  ? 

This  addrefs  was  made  with  much  good-nature 
and  afFeftion,  to  be  fure.  But  among  the  revolu- 
tions in  France,  muft  be  reckoned  a  confiderablc 
revolution*  in  their  ideas  of  politenefs.  In  Eng- 
land we  are  faid  to  learn  manners  at  fecond-hand 
froni  your  fide  of  the  water,  and  that  we  drefs 
our  behaviour  in  the  frippery  of  France.  If  fo, 
we  are  ftill  in  the  old  cut ;  and  have  not  fo  far 
conformed  to  the  new  Parifian  mode  of  good- 
breeding,  as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  moil  refincc^ 
ftrain  of  delicate  compliment  (whether  in  condo- 
lence or  congratulation)  to  fay,  to  the  mofl:  humi- 
liated creature  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  that 
great  public  benefits  are  derived  from  the  hnurdcr 
of  his  fervants,^  the  attempted  aflaflination  of  him- 
felf  and  of  his  wife,  and  the  mortification,  dif- 
grace,  and  degradation,  that  he  has  perfonally 
fufFered.  It  is  a  topic  of  confolation  which  our 
ordinary  of  Newgate  would  be  too  humane  to 
nfe  to  a  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  I 
fhould  have  thought  that  the  hangman  of  Paris, 
now  that  he  is  liberalized  by  the  vote  of  the 
National  Aflembly,  and  is  allowed  his  rank  and- 
ilrms  in  the  Herald's  College  of  the  rights  of  men, 
would  be  too  generous,  too  gallant  a  man,  too  full 
of  the  fenfe  of  his  new  dignity,  to  employ  that- 
cutting  confolation  to  any  of  the  perfons  whom 
the  leze  nation  might  bring  under  the  adminiftra-* 
tion  of  h'rs  executive ^^owers. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  fiat- 
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tered.  The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thua 
drugged,  is  well  calculated  t6  pi*efef  ve  a  galling 
wakefulnefs,  and  to  feed  the  living  ulcef  of  a  cor- 
roding memory.-  Thus  to  adminifter  the'  opiate 
potion  of  amnefty,  powdered  with  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  fcorn  arid  contempt,  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  * 
inftead  of  **  the  bilm  of  hurt  minds,"  the  cup  of 
hufn^n  tnifery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  fbrcfe  bim  to ' 
drink  it  to  the  dregs. 

Yielding  to  reafons,  at  Icaft  as  forcible  as  thofc 
which  were  fo  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment 
on  the  new  year,  the  king  of  France  will  probably 
endeavour  to  forget  thefe  ev-ents,  and  that  compli- 
ment. But  hiftory,  who  keeps  a  durable  record  of 
all  our  afts,  and  exercifes  her  awful  cenfure  over 
the  proceedings  of  all  forts  of  fovereigns,  will  not 
forget,  either  thofe  events,  or  the  aera  of  this  li- 
beral refinement  in  the  intercourfe  of  mankind. 
Hiftory  will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
6'th  of  Oftober  1789,  the  king  and  queen  of 
France,  after  a  day  of  confufion,  alarm,  difmay, 
and  flaughter,  lay  down,  under  the  pledged  fe- 
curity  of  public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a 
few  hours  of  refpite,  and  troubled  melancholy 
repbfe.  .  From  this  deep  the  queen  was  firft 
ftarcled  by  the  voice  of  the  centintl  at  her  door, 
who  cried  out  to  her,  to  fave  herfeif  by  flight- 
that  this  was  the  laft  proof  of  fidelity  he  could ' 
give — that  they  were  upon  him,  and  he  Was 
dead.  Inftantly  he  was  cut  down.  A  band  of 
cruel  ruffians  and  aflaflinsj  reeking  with  his  blood, 
rufhed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pierced 
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with  an  hundred  ftrokcs  of  bayonets  and  poniards 
die  bed^  from  whence  diis  periecuced  woman  had 
bnc  juft  time  to  fly  almofl:  naked,  and  through  ways 
unknown  to  the  murderers  bad  efcaped  to  feek  re- 
fuge at  the  feet  of  a  king  and  hulband,  not  fecure 
of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 

This  king^  to  fay  no  more  of  hioiy  and  this 
tfxen^  and  their  infant  children  (who  once 
would  have  been  the  pride  and  hope  of  a  g^ieat 
and  generous  people)  were  then  forced  to  aban-» 
don  the  fanftuary  of  the  moft  fplendid  palace  in 
the  world,  which  they  left  fwimming  in  bk)od^ 
polluted  by  mafiacre,  and  ftrewed  with  icattered 
limbs  and  mutilated  carcaies.  Thence  they  were 
condafked  into  the  capital  of  their  kingdon^> 
Two  had  been .  felcftcd  from  the  unprovoked^ 
unrefifted,  promifcuous  fkughter^  which  wa$ 
made  of  the  gentlemen  of  birth  and  family  who 
<X)mpofed  the  king's  body  guard.  Thefe  twp 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execution 
of  juftice,  were  cruelly  and  publickly  dragged  to 
the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the  great  court  <rf 
ihe  palace.  Their  heads  were  ftuck  upon  fpcars, 
and  led  the  proceflion;  wbilfl.the  royal  captives 
who  followed  in  the  train  were  flowly  mov^d 
along,  amidft  the  horrid  yells^  and  ibritting 
fcreams>  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  coA-. 
tumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abominations 
of  the  furies  of  bcU,  in  the  abufcd  ib^^pe  of  the 
vileft  of  women.  After  they  had  been  made  Co 
tafle,  drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitterncfs  of 
dieath>  in  the  flow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelyc 
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miles,  protrafted  to  fix  hours,  they  were,  under  a 
guard,  compofed  of  thofe  very  foldiers  who  had 
ifctis  condufted  them  through  diis  famous  trhmiphy 
lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  c^Paris,  nowcon« 
tertcd  into  a  Baftile  for  kings,    ^jf 

Is  this  a  triumph  to  be'confecrated  at  altars? 
to  be  commemorated  with  grateful  thankfgiving  ? 
to  be  offered  to  the  divine  humanity  with  fervent 
jn-ayer  and  enthufiaftick  ejaeulation  ? — ThefeThc^ 
bih  and  Thracian  Orgies,  a£tcd  in  France,  and  ap- 
plauded only  in  the  Old  Jewry,  I  aflure  you,  kindle 
prophetk  entfaufiafm  in  the  minds  but  of  very 
few  peof^e  in  this  kingdom;  although  a  laint 
land  apoftle,  who  may  have  revelations  of  his 
own,  and  who  has  fo  completely  vanquiflied  all 
die  mean  fjpcrftitions  of  the  heart,  may  incline 
to  think  it  pious  and  decorous  to  compare  it 
with  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  proclaimed  in  an  holy  temple  by  a  venera<- 
We  fage,  and  not  long  before  not  worfe  announced 
ity  the  voice  of  angels  to  the  quiet  innocence  of 
fliephcrds. 

At  fird:  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  diis  fie 
4)f:  unguarded  tranfport.  I  knew,  indeed,  tl:at 
the  fufierings  of  monarchs  make  a  delicious  re- 
paft  to  Ibnie  fort  of  palates.  There  were  re- 
flexioM  which  might  ferve  to  keep  diis  ap- 
petite within  fome  bounds  of  temperance.  But 
when  I  took  one  circumftance  into  my  confi- 
deration,  I  was  obliged  to  con&is,  that  much 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Society,  and 
ijiat  the  tempution  was  tOQ  ftrong  for  common 
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(Jiicretion  j  I  mean,  the  circumftance  of  the  lo 
Paean  of  the  triumph,  the  animating  cry  which 
called  «  for  all  the  BISHOPS  to  be  hanged  on 
**  the  lamp-poftsV'  might  well  have  brought 
forth  a  burft  of  enthufiafm  on  the  forefeen 
confequepces  ol  this  happy  day.  I  allow  to  fo 
much  enthufiafm  fome  lit;tie  deviation  frpm  pru* 
dence.  I  allow  this  prophet  to  break  forth  into 
hymns  of  joy  and  thankfgiving  on  an  event  which 
appears  like  the  prccurfor  of  the  Millenium,  and 
the  projeftcd  fifth  monarchy,  in  the  dcflxuftion  of 
all  church  cftabliihments.  There  was,  however 
(as  in.  all  human  affairs  there  is)  in  the  midfl  of 
this  joy  fomething  to  exercife  the  patience  of  thefe 
worthy  gendemen,  and  to  try  the  long^fuffcring  of 
their  faith.  The  aSual  murder  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  their  child,  was  wanting  to  the  other 
aufpicious  circumftanccs  of  this  "  be/iutiful  day'* 
The  aftiial  murder  of  the  bifhops,  though  called 
for  by  fo  many  holy  ejaculations,  was  alfo  want-* 
ing.  A  groupe  of  regicide  and  facrile^ious 
flaughte^  was  indeed  boldly  fketchcd,  but  it 
was  only  (ketched.  It  unhappily  was  left  un- 
finiftied,  irf  this  great  hiftory-piece  of  the  maf* 
iacre  of  innocents.  What  hardy  pencil  of  a 
great  mafter,  from  the  fchool  of  the  rights  of 
men,  will  finilh  it,  is  to  be  feen  hereafter.  The 
age  has  not  yet  the  compleat  benefit  of  that 
difFiifion  of  knowledge  that  has  iinderjsnined  fu- 
pcrftition  and  error  j  and  the  king  of  France 
wants  another  objeft  or  two,  to  confign  to  ob- 

*  Tous  les  Eveques  I,  la  lanterne. 
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livion,  in  cofnfideration  of  all  the  good  which  Is* 
to  arife  from  his  own  fufFerings,  and  the  patriotic 
crimes  of  an  enlightened  age  *. 

Although 

*  It  Is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  upon  this 
fubjeft  by  an  eye-witnefs.  That  eye-witnefs  was  one  of  the 
moil  honcft,  intelligent v  and  eloquent  members  of  the  National 
AfTembly,  one  of  the  mofi  aSive  and  zealous  reformers  of  tht 
ft^tc.  He  was  obliged  to  fecedc  from  the  afiembly;  and  he 
afterwards  became  a  voluntary  exile,  on  account  of  the  hor- 
rors of  this  pious  triumph,  and  the  difpofitions  of  men,  who,  pro- 
fiting of  crimes,  if  not  cauflng  them,  have  taken  the  lead  in 
public  affairs. 

E  X  T  R  A  e  T  of  M.  de  Lally  %llendal's  Second  Letter  to 
a  Friend* 

"  Parlous  du  parti  tjue  j*ai  pris  ;  il  eft  bien  juftJfie^daQS  ma 
Confcience. — Ni  cctte  ville  CQupable,  ni  cette  aflemblec  plus 
coupable  encore,  ne  meritoient  que  je  me  juftifie ;  mais  j'ai 
a  ccsur  que  vous,  et  les  perfonnes  qui  penfent  comme  vous,  ne 
me  condamnent  pas. — Ma  fant6,  je  vous  jure,  me  rendoit  ^ 
mes  fonflions  impoillbles  ;  mais  meme  en  leai  mettant  de  cote 
il  a  ete  au-deiTtis  de  mes  forces  de  fupporter  plus  long-terns 
rhorreur  que  me  caufoit  ce  fang, — ces  tetes, — cette  reine 
frefque  egorglei-^zt  roi, — amene  efcla<ve, — entrant  a  Paris,  an 
milieu  de  fes  aflafllns,  et  precede  des  tetes  de  fes  mal- 
heureux  gardes. — Ces  perfidcs  janniflaires*  ces  affaffins,  ces 
femmes  canuibales,  ce  cri  de,  tous  lbs  evb^ubs  a  la 
LANT£RN£j  daos  le  moment  ou  le  roi  entre  fa  capitale  avec 
deux  eveques  de  fon  con{eil  dans  fa  voiture.  Un  coup  de 
fufilt  que  j'ai  vu  tirer  dans  un  des  carojfes  de  la  reine, 
M.  Bailley  appellant  cela  un  beau  jour,  L'afTemblee  ayant 
declare  froidement  le  matin,  qu'il  n'ecoit  pas  de  fa  dignite 
d'aller  toute  enticre  envirooner  le  roi.  M.  Mirabeau  difaut 
imponement  dans  cette  afTemblee,  que  le  vaiiTeau  de  I'etat, 
loins  d'etre  arrete  dans  fa  courfe,  s'elanceroit  avec  plus  de  ra- 
pidite  que  jamais  vers  fa  regeneration.  M.  Barnave,  riaht 
avec  lui>  quand  des  Rots  de  fang  cooloient  autour  de  •  noits. 

Le 
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Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  afid  kiiow^ 
ledgCj  did  not  go  to  the  lengthy  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  intended  it  Ihould  be  carried ;  yet  I 
muft  thinks  that  fuch  treatment  of  any  human 
creatures  muft  be   fhocking  to  any  but   (hi^ 

Le  vertucoK  Mounter  *  edhappant  par  miracle  il  viagt  aOaffiqs, 
qoi  avoient  voulu  faire  de  fa  tete  un  trophee  de  plua. 

*'  Voila  ce  qai  me  fit  jurer  de  ne  plus  mettre  le  pied  daiii  attt 
taverne  d* Antropophages  [the  National  AiTembly]  o^  je  tt'avois 
plus  de  force  d'eiever  la  voix»  oa  depuis  fix  (eraaines  je  I'aiirois 
elevee  en  vain.  Moi>  Moanier,  et  tous  les  honneces  gensj  ont  ,Ie 
dernier  effort  a  fatre  pour  le  bien  etoit  d'en  fortir.  Aucane  id^ee 
de  crainte  ne  s'eft  approchee  de  moi.  Je  rougir  is  de  m'en 
defendre.  J  avois  encore  te9u  fur  la  route  de  la  part  de  ce 
peuple,  moi ns  coupable  que  ceux  qui  I'ont  enirre  de  fo- 
jreur,  des  acclam.uions,  et  des  applaudiiTemenCSj  dbnt  d^fiutres 
auroient  ece  flattes,  et  qui  m'ont  fait  fremir.  C'eft  a^in- 
dignation,  c'efl  ^  Thorreur.  C'efl  aux  convulfions  phyfiques, 
que  le  feul  afpefl  du  fang  me  fait  eprouver  que  j'ai  cede.  On 
brave  une  feule  mort;  on  la  bra?e  pluAeurs  ibis, -quand  etle 
pent  etre  utile.  Mais  aucune  puiflance  fous  le  Citl»  mtii 
ancnne  opinion  publique  oa  privee  n'ont  le  droit  de  me  con- 
damner  a  foulFrir  inutilement  mille  fupplices  par  minute^  et 
a  perir  de  defefpoir,  de  rage«  au  milieu  des  triomphes,  da 
crime  que  je  n'ai  pu  arreier.  lis  me  profcriront,  lis  conllf^e- 
ront  mes  biens.  Je  labourerai  la  terre,  et  je  ne  les-  veirai 
plus. — Voila  majuilification.  V6us  pourez.la  lire^  la  ngn^ 
trer»  la  laiiTer  copier;  tant  pis  pour  ceux  qui  ne  la  cpoi- 
prendront  pas ;  ce  ne  fera  alors  moi  qui  auroit  eot  tort  de  la 
leur  donncr,'*  -  <~ 

This  military  man  had  not  ib  good  nerves  as  the  peaceaSle 
gentleman  of  the  Old  Jewry.— See  Monf.  Moanier's  naita- 
tive  of  thefe  tranfa^tions ;  a  man  alfo  of  honour  and  virtiie^ 
and  talents>  and  therefore  a  fugitive. 

*  !^^.  B.  Mr.  Mourner  was  then  fpeaker  of  the  National  AfTembly,  He 
hn  fince  be«n  oUifed  Oo  Uv«  14  exik|  though  one  of  the  Hrxnfft  aflbi(of»o£ 
liberty*. 
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who  are  made  for  accomplifhing  Revoluti<- 
ons.  But  I  catmoc  flop  here.  Influenced  by  the 
inborn  feeKt^  of  my  nature^  and  not  being  illu^ 
minated  by  a  fingle  ray  of  this  new-iprung  mo* 
derh  }i^t^  i  confefs  to  you^  Sir^  that  the  exalte 
cd  rank  of  the  pcrfons  fufFering,  and  particu- 
iSfly  ttiG  {tXy  the  beauty^  and  the  amiable  qua- 
lities of  the  defcendant  of  fo  many  kings  and 
emperors,  with  the  tender  age*  of  royal  infants, 
infenfibk  <Hily  through  infancy  and  innocence  of 
th€f  crud  outrages  to  which  their  parents  were  ex- 
. '  pofed,  ififtead  of  being  a  fubjeft  of  exultation,  adds 
^  jioc  a  little  to  my  fenfibility  on  that  moft  nielan- 
choly  occafion. . 

I  hear  that-  the  augufl:  perfon,  who  was  the 
princrpal  objeft  of  our  preacher's  triumph, 
'though  he  fupported  himfelf,  felt  much  on  that 
-ilbi^mefi)^  occafion*  As  a  man,  it  became  him  to 
i'feel  for  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  the  faith- 
'  ful  guards  of  his  perfon,  that  were  maOfacred  in  cold 
;^J)lbod  about  him ;  as  a  prince,  it  became  him  to 
".jFi;el  for  the  ftrange  and  frightful  transformation  of 
.>^hia  civiliised  fubjeds,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for 
^  tiiem,  thflln>  folicitous  for  himfelf*  It  derogates  lit-*^ 
''tie  frortfl  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to  the 
"*  Wntiiir  of  his  humanity.  I  am  very  foiry  to  fay  it, 
.''W^y  foriPy  indeed,  that  fuch  perfonages  are  in  a 
ifituation  in  which  it  is  not  unbecoming  to  praife 
-the  virtues  of  the  great* 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice   to  hear,  that  the  great 

.^Jadyi  ifce  other  objeft  of  the  triumph,,  has  borne 

*  thatday- (one  is  interefted  that  beings,  ipadp  fpr 

fu^ering  (bould  fuSer  well)  and  that  ihe  bears 

all 
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aU  the  fucceeding  days,  that  (he  bears  the  ioi- 
priibninent  of  her  hufband,  and  her  own  capti- 
vity, and  die  exile  of  her  friends,  and  the  infuk- 
iag  adulation  of  ^addrelTes,  and  the  whole  weight  4>f 
her  accutnulated  wrpog^^  with  a  ferene  patience, 
in  a  naaancr  fulted  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  be- 
coming the  offspring  of  a  fovereign  diftinguiih^d 
for  her  piety  and  her  courage ;  that  like  her  (he 
has  lofty  fentiments  i  that  fhe  feels  with.' the  dig- 
nity of  a  Roman  matron ;  that  in  the  laft  extre- 
Jnity  (he  will  fave  hcrfelf  from  the  laft  difgrace, 
bnd  that  if  fhe  muft  fall,  {he,  will  fall  by  no  ignp- 
ble  hand. 

It  is  now  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  fince  I 
faw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphinefs, 
at  Verfailles;  and  furely  never  lighted  on  this 
orb,  which  fhe  hardly  feemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vifion.  I  faw  her  jyft  above  the  ho- 
rizon, decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
fphere  fhe  jufl  began  to  move  in,— glittering 
like  the  morning-ftar,  full  of  life,  and  iplendor, 
and  joy.  Oh!  what  a  revolution  !*and  what  an 
heart  muft  I  have,  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Lifde  did  I 
dream  that,  when  fhe  added  titles  of  veneration 
to  thofe  of  enthuliaftic,  diftant,  refpcftful '  love, 
that  fhe  fhould  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  (harp 
antidote  againft  difgrace  concealed  in  that  bo- 
fom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  fhould  have  lived 
to  fee  fuch  difafters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation 
of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  trien  of  honour  ^ 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thoufand  fwords 
muft  have  leaped  from  their  fcabbards  to  avenge 

even 
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wen  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  infqlt,— But 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.— That  of  fophifters, 
ceconomifts^  and  calculators,  has  fucceeded ;  and 
the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguifhed  for  ever. 
Never,  never  more,  (hall  wc  behold  that  gene- 
rous loyalty  to  rank  and  fex,  that  proud  fub«- 
miffion,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  fubordi- 
nation  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in 
fervitude  itfelf,  the  fpirit  of  an  exalted  freedom^ 
The  unsought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations,  the  nurfe  of  manly  fentimcnt  and  heroic 
cnterprize  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  fcnfibility  of 
principle,  that  chaftity  of  honour,  which  felt  a 
ftain  like  a  wound,  which  infpired  courage  whilft 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itfelf  loft  half  its 
evil,  by  lofing  all  its  groflnefs. 

This  mixed  fyftem  of  opinion  and  fentiment 
had  its,  origin  in  the  antient  chivalry,  and  the 
principle,  though  varied  in  its  appearance  by 
the  varying  ftate  of  human  affairs,  fubfifted  and 
influenced  through  a  long  fuccefSon  of  genera- 
tions, even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  Ifitlhoulcl 
ever  be  totally  extinguifhed,  the  lofs  I  fear  will 
be  great.  It  is  this  which  has  given  its  charafter 
to  modern  Europe.  It  is  this  which  has  diftin- 
guifhcd  it  under  all  its  forms  of  government,  and 
diflinguifhed  it  to  its  advantage,  from  the  flates 
of  Afia,  and  poflibly  from  thofe  dates  which 
flourifhed  in  the  mofl  brilliant  periods  of  the 
antique  world.  It  was  this,  which,  without  con- 
founding ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equality, 
and  handed  it  down  through  all  the  gradations 

I  of 
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of  tbcial  life.  It  was  this  0{Maion  which  miti^ 
gated  kings  into  companionSj  and  raifed  private 
men. to  be  feliows  with  kings.  Without  force» 
oroppofition^  it  fubdoed  the  6erc€ne(s  of  pride 
and  power;  it  obliged  fovereigns  to  fubn^it  to 
the  foft  coUar  of  fbdal  efteean>  cocnpeiitd  dera 
authority  to  fubmit  to  elegance^  and  gave  a  do* 
minatkm  vanquifher  of  laws>  to  be  fubducd  hy 
manners^ 

But  now  M  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleaiiQg 
rllufions,  which  made  power  gentle^  and  obedience 
li'befal,  which  harnionized  the  different  ibadea  of 
Hfe,  and  which>>  hy  a  blao4  a(Sn)ilation>  incor* 
porated  into  politics  the  fentin^nts  which  beau- 
tify and  foften  private  fociety*  are  to  be  dif* 
fblvtd  by  this  new  conquering  ««apire  of  lig)bt 
and  reafon.  All  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to 
be  rudely  torn  <off.  All  the  foperadded  ideas> 
furaifbed  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  knsigi- 
nsdtioB^  whick  the  heart  ownsi  and  the  under- 
ftanding  ratifies^  as  neceflary  to  cover  the*  de- 
fe6b  of  dur  nzk^  fiiiverrng  nature^  and  to  raiie 
it  to  dignity  in  oi»r  own  eftimacioa>  are  to  be 
taploded  as  a  ridiculoiiSt  abfurd^  and  antiquated 
faftiioo^ 

On  this  icfaeme  of  things,  a  lung  is  but  a 
man;  a  queen  is  but  a  wonnanj  a  woman  is  but 
«n  dniitKil ;  and  an  animal  not  of  the  bigheO: 
Mdcfr.  All  hom^e  paid  to  the  feic  in  gisnerai 
as  fuch^  and  witho&t  diAinit  views^  is  to  ise  re- 
garded as  romance  and  folly,  Regioide,  and 
{parricide^  and  facrik^,  «Fe  but  fi<3;ion5  of  iu« 
perftition,  cdrrupting  jurifprudence  by  deftfoy* 
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ing  its  fimplicity.  The  murder  of  a  king,  or  a 
queei]^  or  a  bvfhop>  or  a  father,  are  only  com- 
mon homicide;  and  if  the  people  are  -by  any 
chance,  or  in  any  way  gainers  by  It,  a  fort  of 
honnicide  much  the  moft  pardonable,  and  into 
which  we  ought  not  to  make  too  feverc  a  fcru- 

'  Ob  the  fcheme  of  thi*  barbarous  philofophy, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  rtiuddy 
mntkrftandings,  and  which  is  as  void  of  foHd  wif- 
4onb,  as  it  is  deftkute  of  all  taile  and  elegance^ 
laws  at*e  to  be  fupported  only  by  their  own  ter- 
rors, and  by  the  concern,  which  each  individual 
may  find  in  them,  from  his  ow^  private  fpecula- 
tion^i  or  can  fparc  to  them  from  his  own  private 
io«er6fl:s«  In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the 
lend  of  every  vifto,  you  fee  nothing  but  the  gal- 
lows. Nothing  is  left  which  engages  ©he.  afFec- 
cioiis  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth.  On  the 
ppinci^es  of  this  mechanic  philofophy,  our  in- 
ilitDt'ions  can  never  be  embodied^  if  I  may 
ufe  th^  expreffion^  in  perfons;  fo  as  to  create 
in  us  love,  veneration,  admiration,  or  attach- 
tnsnt.  But  that  fort  of  reafon  which  iDanifhes 
the  afFedions  is  incapable  of  filling  their  place. 
Xhrffe  public  affeftions,  combined  with  man- 
ttis,  are  required  fometimes  as  fupplements, 
ftfQCcimes  ^as  corre&ives,  always  as  aids  to  law. 
The  piiecept  giren  by  a  wife  man,  as  well  as-  a 
great  critic,  for  the  conftruftion  of  poems,  is 
equally  true  as  to  ftates.  Non  fatis  eji  pnlchra 
tffe^fomat^j  dwUia  fmto*  There  ought  to  be  a 
fyftem  of  manners  in  every  nation  which  a  well- 
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formed  mind  would  be  dlfpofcd  to  relifh,  T# 
make  us  lovp  our  country,  our  country  ought  to 
be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  fomc  kind  or  other,  will  furvivc 
the  fhock  in  which  manners  and  opinions  periih; 
and  it  will  find  other  and  worfe  nncans  for  its  fup- 
port.  The  ufurpation  which,  in  order  to  fubvert 
antient  inftitutions,  has  deftroyed  anticnt  princi- 
ples, will  hold  power  by  arts  fimilar  to  thofe  by 
which  it  has  acquired  it.  When  the  old  feudal 
and  chivalrous  fpirit  o(  Fealty^  which,  by  freeing 
kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  fubjefts 
from  the  precautions  of  tyranny,  (hall  be  extinct 
in  the  minds  of  men,  plots  and  aflaflTinations  will 
be  anticipated  by  preventive  murder  and  preven- 
tive confifcation,  and  that  long  roll  of  grim  and 
bloody  maxims,  which  form  the  political  code  of 
all  power^  not  ftanding  on  its  own  honour,  and 
the  honour  of  thofe  who  are  to  obey  it.  Kings 
will  be  tyrants  from  policy  when  fubjefts  are  re- 
bels from  principle. 

When  antient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are 
taken  away,  the  lofs  cannot  poflibly  be  eftimated. 
From  that  moment  we  have  no  compafs  to  govern 
usi  nor  can  we  know  diftinftly  to  what  port  we 
fteer.  Europe  undoubtedly,  taken  in  a  mafs,  was 
in'a  flourifhing  condition  the  day  on  which  your 
Revolution  was  compleatec^.  How  much  of  that 
profperous  ftate  was  owing  to  the  fpirit  of  ovir  old 
manners  and  opinions  is  not  eafy  to  fay;  but  as 
fuch  caufes  cannot  be  indifferent  in  their  opera- 
tion, we  mufl  prefume,  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
operation  was  benelicial. 

We 
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We  are  but  too  apt  to  confider  things  in  the 
ftatc  in  which  we  find  them,  without  fufficicntly 
adverting  to  the  caufes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced,  and  poffibly  nniay  be  upheld.  No- 
thing is  more  certain,  than  that  our  nnanners, 
our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  which 
arc  connefted  with  manners,  and  with  civiliza- 
tion, have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours,  de- 
pended for  ages  upon  two  principles  5  and  were 
indeed  the  refuh  of  both  combined ;  I  mean  the 
fpirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  fpirit  of  religion. 
The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profef- 
fion,  the  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in 
cxiftence,  even  in  the  midft  of  arms  and  confu- 
fions,  and  whilft  governments  were  rather  in 
their  caufes  than  formed.  learning  paid  back 
what  it  received  to  nobility  and  to  pricfthood ; 
and  paid  it  with  ufury,  by  enlarging  their  ideas, 
and  by  furniftiing  their  minds.  Happy  if  they  had 
all  continued  to  know  their  indiffolublc  union, 
and  their  proper  place!  Happy  if  learning,  not 
debauched  by  ambition,  had  been  fatisfied  to 
continue  the  inftruftor,  and  not  afpired  to  be  the 
matter !  Along  with  its  natural  prpteftors  and 
guardians,  learning  will  be  caft  into  the  mire, 
and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  fwinifh 
multitude. 

If,  as  I  fufpcft,  modern  letters  owe  more  than 
they  are  always  willing  to  own  to  antienc  man- 
ners, fo  do  other  interefts  which  we  value  full  as 
much  as  they  are  worth.  Even  commerce,. and 
trade,  and  manufafture,  the  gods  of  our  oecono- 
mical   politicians,   are    themfelves   perhaps   but 

I  ^  creatures  i| 
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creatures;  arc  themfclvcs  but  cfFefts,  which,  as 
firft  caufes,  we  choofe  to  worftiip.  They  certain- 
ly grew  under  the  fame  (hade  in  which  learning 
flourifhecj.  .They  too  may  decay  with  their  natural 
protefting  principles.  With  you,  for  the  prefent 
at  Icafl-,  they  all  threaten  to  difappcar  together. 
Where  trade  and  manufaftures  are  wanting  to  a 
people,  and  the  fpirit  of  nobility  and  rejigion  re- 
mains, fenciment  fupplies,  and  not  always  ill  fup- 
plies  their  places  but  if  commerce  and  the  arts 
fliould  be  loft  in  an  experiment  to  try  how  well  a 
ftate  may  ftand  without  thcfe  old  fundamental 
principles^  what  fort  of  a  thing  muft  be  a  nation 
of  grcfs,  ftupid,  ferocious,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
poor  and  fordid  barbarians,  dcftitute  of  religion, 
honour,  or  manly  pride,  poflefTing  nothing  at  pre* 
fent,  and  hoping  for  nothing  hereafter  ? 

I  wifh  you  may  not  be  going  faft,  and  by  the 
ihorteil  cur,  to  that  horrible  and  difguftful  fitua- 
tion.  Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  concep- 
tion, a  coarfencfs  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  aflcmbly  and  of  all  their  inftruc* 
tors.  Their  liberty  is  not  liberal.  Their  fciencc 
is  prefumptuaus  ignorance.  Their  humanity  is 
fayage  and  brutal. 

/  It  is  not  clear,  ii'hether  in  England  we  learned 
thofe  grand  and  decorous  principles,  and  m^nnef ^, 

'  of  which  coftfider^ble  traces  yet  remain,  from  you, 
or  tifhether  you  took  them  from  us.  But  to  you, 
I  think,  we  trace  them  beft.  You  feem  to  rac  to 
be — gentis  incunabula  noftra^  France  has  always 
more  or  Icfs  influenced  manners  in  England  \  and 
when  your  fountain  is  choakcd  up  and  polluted^ 

the 
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the  ftream  will  not  run  Iang»  or  not  run  clear 
with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation.  This  gives 
all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  eldfc  and  con- 
nefled  a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France.  Ex- 
cufe  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  tod  long  on  the 
atrocious  fpeftacle  of  the  fixth  of  bftober  1789, 
or  have  given  too  much  fcopc  to  the.rcflcftions 
which  hav'fe  arifen  in  my  mind  on  occafion  of  the 
moft  important  of  all  revolutions,  which  may  be 
dated  from  that  day,  I  mean  a  revolution  in  fenti- 
ments,  manners,  and  moral  opinions.  As  things 
now  ftand,  with  every  thing  rcfpcftable  deftroycd 
without  us,  and  an  attempt  to  deftroy  within  us 
every  principle  of  refpeft,  one  is  almoft  forced  to 
apologize  for  harbouring  the  common  feelings  of 
men. 

Why  do  I  feel  fo  differently  from  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Price,  and  thofe  of  his  lay  flock,  who  will 
choofe  to  adopt  the  icntiments  of  his  difcourfc  ?— 
For  this  plain  reafon— bccaufe  it  is  natural  I 
fliouldi  becaufe  We  are  fo  made  as  to  be  af- 
fc^ed  at  fuch  fpeftacles  with  melancholy  fenti- 
ments  -upon  the  unliable  condition  of  mortaJ 
profperlty,  and  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of 
human  grcatnefs  j  becaufe  in  thofe  natural  feel- 
ings we  learn  great  leffons  5  becaufe  in  events 
like  thefe'our  pafllons  inftruft  our  reafon  j  bcr 
caufe  when  kings  arc  hurl'd  from  their  thrones 
by  the  Supreme  Direftor  of  this  grew  drama,  and 
become  theobjefts  of  infult  to  the  bafe,  and  of 
pWy  to  the  good,  we  behold  fuch  difafters  in  the , 
moral,  as  we  fhould  behold  a  miracle  in  the 
phyfical  order  of  things.    We  are  alarmed  into 
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reflexion;  our  minds  (as  ic  has  long  fince  been 
obfcrvcd)  arc  purified  by  terror  and  pity;  our 
weak  unthinking  pride  is  hunxbled,  under  the 
difpcnfacions  of  a  myfteriouswifdom.— Some  tears 
might  be  drawn  from  me,  if  fuch  a  fpcftaclc 
were  exhibited  on  the  flage.  I  fhould  be  truly 
a(hamed  of  finding  in  myfelf  that  fuperficial^ 
theatric  fenfe  of  painted  diftrcfs,  whilll  I  could 
exult  over  it  in  real  life.  With  fuch  a  perverted 
mind,  I  could  never  venture  to  (hew  my  face  at 
a  tragedy.  People  would  think  the  tears  that 
Garrick  formerly,  or  that  Siddons  not  long  fince, 
have  extorted  from  me,  were  the  tears  of  hypo- 
crify;  I  (hould  know  them  to  be  the  tears  of 
folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  fchool  of  moral 
fentiments  than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of 
humanity  are  thus  outraged.  Poets,  who  have 
to  deal  with  an  audience  not  yet  graduated  in 
the  fchool  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  who  muft 
apply  themfelves  to  the  moral  conftitution  of  the 
heart,  Would  not  dare  to  produce  fuch  a  triumph 
as  a  matter  of  exultation.  There,  where  men 
follow  their  natural  impulfes,  they  would  not 
bear  the  odious .  maxims  of  a  Machiavelian  po- 
licy, whether  applied  to  the  attainment  of  mo-  . 
narchical  or  democratic  tyranny.  They  would 
rejeft  them  on  the  modern,  as  they  once  did  on  the 
antient  ftage,  where  they  could  not  bear  evea 
the  hypothetical  propofition  of  fuch  wickednefs 
in  the  mouth  of  a  perfonated  tyrant,  though  fuie- 
able  to  the  charafter  he  fuftained.  No  theatric 
audience  in  Athens  would  bear  what  has  beeo 

borne^ 
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borne,  in  the  midft  of  the  real  tragedy  of  this 
triumphal  day  ;  a  principal  aftor  weighing,  as  it 
were  in  fcales  hung  in  a  (hop  of  horrors, — fo  much 
aftual  crime  againft  fo  much  contingent  advan- 
tage,— and  after  putting  in   and    out   weights, 
declaring  that  the  balance  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
advantages.     They  would  not  bear  to   fee  the 
crimes  of 'new  democracy  poftcd   as  in  a  led- 
ger againft  the  crimes  of  old  dcfpotifm,  ^nd  the 
book-keepers  of  politics  finding  democracy  ft  ill 
in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay  the  balance.     In  the  theatre,  the  firft  in- 
tuitive glance,  without  any  elaborate  procefs  of 
reafoning,  would  (hew,  that  this  method  of  poli- 
tical computation,  would  juftify  every  extent  of 
crime.     They   would   fee,   that  on   thefe   prin- 
ciples, even  where  the  very  worft  afts  were  not 
perpetrated,  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  fortune 
of  the  confpirators  than  to  their  parfimony   in 
the  expenditure  of  treachery  and  blood.     They 
would  foon  fee,  that  criminal  means  once  to- 
lerated   are    foon    preferred.     They    prefent    a 
Ihorter  cut  to  the  bbjeft  than  through  the  high- 
way  of  the   moral  virtues.     Juftifying   perfidy 
and   murder   for  public  benefit,  public  benefit 
would  foon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and 
murder  the  end  ;  until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge, 
and  fear  more  dreadful  than  revenge,  could  fati- 
ate  their  infatiable  appetites.     Such  muft  be  the 
confequences  of  lofing  in  the  fplendour  of  thefe  tri- 
umphs of  the  rights  of  men,  all  natural  fenfc  of 
wrong  and  right. 

Put  the  Reverend  Paftor  exults  in  this  "  lead- 
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*'  ing  in  triumph/'  becaufe  truly  Louis  XVIih 
was  ''  an  arbicrarf  rxionarch/'  that  is^  in  Qcher 
wordS)  neither  more  nor  lefs^  than  becaufe  he  was 
LouiS;  the  XVIth>  and  becaufe  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  born  king  of  France,  with  the  pre^ 
rogatiycs  of  which,  a  long  line  of  anceftors,  and 
a  .long  ^cquiefcence  of  the  people,  without  any 
aft  of  his,  had  put  him  in  poiTeinon*  A  misfor*- 
tune  it  has  indeed  turned  out  to  him,  that  he  wa^ 
born  king  of  France.  But  misfortune  is  not  crime, 
nor  is  indiicretion  always  the  greateft,  guile.  I . 
fhall  never  think  that  a  prince,  the  ads  of  whofe 
whole  reign  were  a  feries  of  concelEons  to  his 
fubj^dts,  who  was  willing  to  relax  his  authority, 
to  remit  ^is  prerogatives,  to  call  his  people  to  a 
Ihare  of  freedom,  not  known,  perhaps  not  de- 
fired  by  their  anceftors  j  fuch  a  prince,  though 
he  fliould  be  fubjcdt  to  the  common  frailties 
attached  to  men  and  to  princes,  though  he 
Ihould  have  once  thought  it  neccffary  to  provide 
force  againft  the  defpcrate  defigns  manifeftly 
carrying  on  againft  his  perfon,  and  the  remnants 
of  his  authority;  though  all  this  ihould  be  taken 
into  confideration,  I  (hall  be  led  with  great 
difEcuky  to  think  he  dcferves  the  cruel  and 
infulting  triumph  of  Paris,  and  of  Dr.  Price. 
I  tremble,  for  the  caufc  of  liberty,  from  fuch 
an  example  to  kings,  I  tremble  for  the  caufe  of 
humanity,  in  the  unpunilhed  outrages  of  the 
moft  wicked  or  mankind.  But  there  are  Ibme 
people  of  that  jpw  and  degenerate  fafliion  Cjf 
mind,  that  they  look  up  with  a  fort  of  compla* 
cent  awe  and  admiration  to  kings,  who  know 

to 
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td  keep  firm  in  their  feat>  to  hold  a  &n&  hand 
over  their  fubjcfts,  xo  aflert  their  prerogatirej 
and  by  the  awakened  vigilance  of  a  fevere  defpo- 
tifm,  to  guard  againft  the  very  firft  approaches 
of  freedom.  Againft  fuch  as  tbefe  they  never 
elevate  their  voice.  Deferters  from  principle^ 
lifted  with  fortune^  they  never  fee  any  good  id 
fuffering  virtue,  nor  any  crime  in  profperons  ufur- 
pation. 

If  it  could  have  been  made  clear  to  me,  that 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  (thofe  I  mean  who 
wcirc  fuch  before  the  triumph)  were  inexorable 
and  cruel  tyrants,  that  they  had  formed  a  dtlU 
berate  fchcme  for  maflacring  the  National  Af* 
fembly  (I  think  I  J(ave  feen  fomething  like  the 
latter  infinuated  in  certain  publications)  I  ihould 
think  their' captivity  juft.  If  this  be  true,  much 
mdre  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  done,  in  my 
opinion,  in  another  manner.  The  puniftiment  of 
real  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  awful  a6tof  jufticei 
and  it  has  with  truth  been  faid  to  be  confbiatory 
to  the  human  mind.  But  if  I  were  to  punifh  t  ' 
wicked  king,  I  Ihould  regard  the  dignity  in  aveng- 
ing the  crime.  Juftice  is  grave  and  decorous, 
and  in  its  puni(hments  rather  feems  to  fubmit  to 
a  neceflity,  than  to  make  a  choice.  Rtad  Nero,, 
or  Agrippina,  or  Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  Charles 
the  Ninth,  been  the  fubjedlj  if  Charles  the 
TwcUth  of  Sweden^  after  the  murder  of  Patkul, 
or  his  pcedeceflbr  Chriftina,  after  the  murdec  of 
Monaldefchi,  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  Sif,  Of 
into  mine,  I  am  fure  our  condufl  would  have 
been  different* 

If 
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If  the  French  King,  or  King  of  the  French, 
(or  by  whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  new 
vocabulary  of  your  conftitution)  has  in  his  own 
pcrfon,  and  that  of  his  Queen,  really  defcrved 
thefe  unavowed  but  unavenged  murderous  at- 
tempts, and  thofe  fubfcquent  indignities  more 
cruel  than  murder,  fuch  a  pcrfon  would  ill  de* 
ferve  even  that  fubordinate  executory  truft, 
which  I  underftand  is  to  be  placed  in  him  ;  nor 
is  he  fit  to  be  called  chief  in  a  nation  which  he 
has  outraged  and  opprcfTcd.  A  worfe  choice  for 
fuch  an  office  in  a  new  commonwealth,  than 
that  of  a  depofcd  tyrant,  could  not  polTibly  be 
made.  But  to  degrade  and  infulc  a  man  as  the 
worft  of  criminals,  and  afterwards  to  truft  him 
in  your  higheft  concerns,  as  a  faithful,  honeft, 
and  zealous  fervant,  is  not  confiftcnt  in  reafon* 
ing,  nor  prudent  in  policy,  nor  fafe  in  praftice. 
Thofe  who  could  make  fuch  an  appointment 
muft  be  guilty  of  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  truft 
than  any  they  have  yet  committed  againft  the 
people.  As  this  is  the  only  crime  in  which  your 
leading  politicians  could  have  aded  inconfiftently, 
I  conclude  that  there  is  no  fort  of  ground  for  thefe 
horrid  infmuations,  I  think  no  better  of  all  the 
other  calumnies* 

In  England,  we  give  no  credit  to  them.  We  arc 
generous  enemies  :  We  are  faithful  allies.  We 
fpurn  from  us  with  difguft  and  indignation  the 
flanders  of  thofe  who  bring  us  their  anecdotes 
with  the  atteftation  of  the  flower-de-luce  on  their 
fhoulder.  We  have  Lord  George  Gordon  faft 
in  Newgate  5  and  neither  his  being  a  public  pro** 
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fclytc  to  Judaifm,  nor  his  having,  in  his  ical 
againft  Catholick  pricfts  and  all  fort  of  cccle-* 
fiaftics,  raifed  a  niob  (excufe  the  term,  it  is  ftill 
in  ufe  here)  which  pulled  down  all  our  prifons, 
have  preferved  to  him  a  liberty,  of  which  he  did 
not  render  himfclf  worthy  by  a  virtuous  ufe  of 
it.  We  have  rebuilt  Newgate,  and  tenanted  the 
manfion.  We  have  prifons  almoft  as  ftrong  as 
the  Baftile,  for  thofe  who  dare  to  libel  the 
queens  of  France.  In  this  fpiritual  retreat,  let 
the  noble  libeller  remain.  Let  him  there  me- 
ditate on  his  Thalmud,  until  he  learns  a  con- 
du6t  more  becoming  his  birth  and  parts,  and 
not  fo  difgraceful  to  the  antient  religion  to  which 
he  has  become  a  profclyte  j  or  until  fome  perfons 
from  your  fide  of  the  water,  to  pleafe  your 
new  Hebrew  brethren,  fhall  ranfom  him.  He 
may  then  be  enabled  to  purchafe,  with  the  old 
hoards  of  the  fynagogue,  and  a  very  fmall  pound-- 
age,  on  the  long  compound  intereft  of  the  thirty- 
pieces  of  filver  (Dr.  Price  has  fhewn  us  what 
miracles  compound  intereft  will  perform  in  1790 
years)  the  lands  which  are  lately  difcovered  to 
have  been  ufurped  by  the  Gallican  church.  Send 
us  your  popifa  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  we  will 
fend  you  our/'proteftant  Rabbin.  We  fhall  treat 
•  the  perfon  you  fend  us  in  exchange  like  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  honeft  man,  as  he  is  j  but  pray 
let  him  bring  with  him  the  fund  of  his  hofpita- 
lity,  bounty,  and  charity;  and,  depend  upon  ir, 
we  (hall  never  confifcate  a  fhilling  of  that  ho- 
nourable and  pious  fund,  nor  think  of  enriching 
the  treafury  with  the  fpoils  of  the  poor-box. 

To 
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To  tdl  you  the  cruth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  the 
hooour  of  our  oation  to  be  fomewhat  concerned 
m  the  difclainier  of  the  proceedings  of  this  fo- 
cirty  of  the  Qid  Jewry  and  the  London  Tavern. 
I  hav«  no  oian's  proxy.  I  fpeak  only  from  myielf^ 
Vibeo  I  diidzmi  as  I  do  with  all  poffible  earneft- 
nsb,  all  coMnomnioo  with  the  a£tors  in  that  tri- 
umph,.or  With  the  admirers  of  ir.  WJien  I  afiert  any 
thing  eUe^  as  concernir^  the  people  of  En^and, 
I  fpeak  from  obfervation  not  from  authority  i  but 
I  ipeak  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  a  pretty 
ejitenfiye  and  inixed  cotncnunication  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  kifigdomi  of  all  defcripttoos  and 
rank^  and  after  a  courfe  of  attentive  obferva- 
lioftt  began  early  in  Jife,  and  continued  for  near 
forty  years.  I  have  often  been  aftoni&edj  eon- 
fidering  that  we  are  divided  from  you  but  by  a 
flender  dyke  of  about  twenty«four  miles,  and  that 
the  mutual  intercourfe  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you 
ieem  to  know  of  us*  I  iufpedt  that  this  is  low- 
ing to  your  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nation 
from  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erro- 
neoufly,  if  they  do  at  all,  r eprefent  the  opiii}4QOs 
and  difpofitions  generally  prevalent  in  England. 
The  vanity,  reftleffnefs,  petulance,  and  fpirit  of 
intrigue  of  fcveral  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to 
hide '  their  total  want  of  confequence  in  buftle 
and  noife,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of 
each  other>  makes  you  imagine  that  our  con- 
temptuous neglefi:  of  their  abilities  is  a  mark  of 
general  acquiefccnce  in  their  opinions.  No 
fuch  thing,  I  aflure  you.    Becaufe  half  a  doz^n 
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gra(hoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  lield  ring 
with  their  importanatc  chink,  w-hilft  thoufands 
of  great  cattle^  repofed  beQeath'  the  fhadow  of 
the  Britdfli  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  arc  <iient» 
pray  do  a<K  imagine,  that  tbofe  wko  make  tfie 
noife  ape  the  only  inhabitarus  of  the  field i  diac 
<^  courfe,  they  are  many  \b  numbers  or  that, 
a&et  all,  they  are  other  than  tkt  littk  feriv^Hed, 
nneagre,  bopping,  though  Icfud  and  troublefonoe 
inkA$  of  tl]^  boiiir, 

.  {  aloiofl:  nrenture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a 
faoRdrod  amongft  us  participates  iti*  the  ^^  tri^ 
**  umph  "  of  the  Revpktion  Society.  If  tJie 
kii^  JHid  queen  of  France,  and  their  cbrldren, 
v^tre  to  &U  into  our  hands  by  the  chance  of 
war,  in  the  moft  acrimonbvs  of  all  iK>fiilittes  (I 
deprecate  fach  an  erent,  I  deprecate  fuch  bofti- 
ii^)  chey  would  be  treated  mixk  anocher  fort  of 
trnmipbal  entry,  into  London.  We  formerly  have 
had  a  king  of  France  in  that  fituation ;  you  have 
read  how  he  was  treated  by  the  viAor  in  the 
field*  and  in  what  manner  he  was  afterwards  re- 
eei^ed  in  England.  Four  hundred  years  have 
gone  oire;r  us ;  but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially 
dian^Qd  Ance  that  period.  Thanks  to  our  fullen 
refinance  to  innovation,  thanks  to  the  cold  Aug- 
g]&ne&  of  our  national  charafbr,  we  ftrll  bear 
dus  ftamp  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (as  I 
conceive.)  loft  the  gcnerofity  jmd  dignity  of 
ibinkifig  -of  the  fourteenth  century;  nor  as  yet 
have  we  fubtilized  ©urfclves  into  favages.  We 
arc  not  the  converts  of 'RoulTcau  j  we  are  not  the 
difciplcs  of  Voltaire;  Helwtius  has  made  no 
progre&    amongft   us.    Atheifts    are    not    our 
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preachers  j  madmen  arc  not  our  lawgivers*  Wc 
know  that  we  have  made  no  difcoveries;  and  we 
think  that  no  difcoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  mo-^ 
ralitys  nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  go- 
vernment, nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were 
underftood  long  before  we  were  born,  altogether 
as  well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped 
its  mould  upon  our  prcfumption,  and  the  filent 
tomb  Ihall  have  impofed  its  law  on  our  pert  lo- 
quacity. In  England  we  have  not  yet  been 
completely  embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails  i 
we  ft  ill  feel  within  us,  and  we  cherifli  and  cul- 
tivate, thofc  inbred  fentiments  which  arc  the 
faithful  guardians,  the  a£live  monitors  of  our 
duty,  the  true  fupporters  of  all  liberal  and  manly 
morals.  We  have  not  been  drawn  and  truff-' 
cd,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  ftufled 
birds  in  a  mufeum,  with  chafF  and  rags,  and 
paltry,'  blurred  fhreds  of  paper  about  the  rights 
of  man.  We  prefervc  the  whole  of  our  feelings 
ftill  native  and  entire,  unfophifticated  by  pe- 
dantry and  infidelity.  We  have  real  hearts  of 
flefh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bofoms.  We 
fear  God  \  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kiilgs;  with 
aSedion  to  parliaments;  with  duty  to  ma'gif- 
trates;  with  reverence  to  prieftsj  and  with  re- 
Ipeft  to  nobility*.    Why  I  Becaufe  when  fuch 

ideas 

*  The  Engliffi  are,  IconceWe,  mifreprefented  in  a  Letter 
publifhed  ia  one  of  the  papers,  by  a  gentleman  thought  to  be 
a  diflfenting  minilker.— When  writing  to  Dr.  Price,  of  the 
fpirit  which  prevails  at  Paris>  he  fays,  ''  The  fpirit  of  the 
**  people  \n  this  place  has  aboliflied  all  the  proud  dtftinBiont 
**  which  the  h'n^  and  notks  had  ufurped  in    their  minds ; 

**  whether 
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ideas  are  brpught  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural 
'  to  be  To  aflfededi  becaiile  ail  other  ifeelings  are 
Falfc  and  fpiirious,  and  tend  to  corrtipt  our  niihds, 
to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  render  us  iinfit 
For  rational  liberty ;  and  by  teaching  us  a  fervile, 
licentious,  and  abandoned  infolehce,  to  be  our  low 
Iport  for  a  Few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfeftly  fit  for, 
and  juftly  deferving  of  flavery,  through  the  whole 
Courfe  of  oiir  lives^ 

Yoii  fee.  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I 
km  bold  enough  tb  confefs,»that  we  are  generally 
men  ofuntaug;ht  feelings;  that  iriftead  of  cafting 
kway  all  bur  old  prgudices,  we  cherilK  therrl  to 
a  very  confiderable  degree,  and,  to  take  hiore 
ihamc  to  ourfelves,  we  cheriih  them  becaufe  they 
are  prejudices  j  and  the  longer  they  have  lafted^ 
and  the  more  generally  they  have  prevailed,  the 
inote  we  cheriih  them.  We  are  afraid  to  put  meii 
to  live  and  Irdde  each  on  his  own  private  ftock 
of  t-ealbn;  becaufe  we  fuipeft  that  this  ftock  in 
each  man  is  fmall,  and  that  the  individuals  would 
do  better  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  general  bank 
and  capital  of  nations,  and  6f  ages,  Mahy  of 
our  men  of  fpeculation,  inftead  of  exploding  ge- 
neral prejudices,  employ  their  ftgacity  to  difcover 
the  litent  Wifdom  which  prevails  in  thiem.  If 
they  find  what  they  ieek,  and  they  feldom  fail> 
they  think  it  more  wife  to  continue  the  prejudice, 

whether  they  talk  of  "  the  king,  the  nohle,  or  the  prieft,  their 
"  whole  Tanguage  is  that  of  the  moil  enlightened  and  lihcral 
«*  amongjt'the  Englijh.*^  If  this  gentleman  mejans  to  confine 
the  terms  enlightened  and  liberal  to  one  fet  of  men  in  England^ 
it  may  be  true.    It  is  not  generally  fo.  ., 
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ivith  the  reafbn  involved,  than  to  cafl:  av^ay  tht 
coat  of  prejucjjce,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  the 
naked  reafon ;  becaufe  prejudice,  with  its  reafon, 
has  a  motive  to  give  aftion  to  that  reafon,  and 
an  affeftion  which  will  give  it  peirmanence.  Pre- 
judice is  of  ready  application  in  the  emergency ; 
it  previouQy  engages  the  mind  in  a  Heady  courfe  oF 
wifdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man 
hefitating  in  the  moment  of  decifion,  fcepticaf, 
puzzled,  and  unrefolved.  Prejudice'  renders  a 
man's  virtue  his  habit ;  and  not  a  feries  of  uncbn- 
neftcd  a£ts.  Through  juft  prejudice^  his  duty  be- 
comes a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and 
fo  do  the  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among 
us,  eflcntially  differ  in  thefe  points.  They  have 
no  refpeft  for  the  wifdom  of  others  j  but  ttey 
pay  it  off  by  a  very  full  meafure  of  confidence 
in  their  own.  With  them  it  is  a  fufficient  nx)- 
tive  to  deftroy  an  old  fcheme  of  things,  becaulc 
it  is  an  old  one.  As  to  the  new,  they  are  in  no 
fort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a 
building  run  up  in  hafte ;  becaufe  duration  is  np 
objedt  to  thofe  who  think  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  before  their  time,  and  who  place  all 
their  hopes  in  difcovery.  They  conceive,  very 
fyftematically,  that  all  things  which  give  pcr^ 
petuity  are  mifchievous,  and  therefore  they  are 
at  inexpiable  war  with  all  eftablilhments.  They 
think  that  government  may  vary  like  modes  of 
.drcfs,  and  with  as  little  ill  effeft.  That  there 
needs  no  ptinciple  of  attachment,  except  a  fcnfe 
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lef  prefent  conveniency,  to  any  conftitution  of  the 
ftate.  They  always  fpeak  as  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  Angular  fpecies  of  com- 
paft  between  them  and  their  magiftrates,  which 
binds  the  magiftrate,  but  which  has  nothing  re- 
ciprocal in  it,  but  that  the  majefty  of  tlie  people 
has  la  right  to  diffolve  it  without  any  reafon,  but 
its  will. .  Their  attachment  to  their  country  itfclf, 
is  only  fo  far  as  it  agrees  with  fome  of  their 
fleeting  projefts;  it  begins  and  ends  with  that 
fcheme  of  polity  which  falls  in  with  their  «nomcn^ 
tary  opinion. 

Thefe  doftrines,  or  rather  fentiments,  feem  pre- 
valent with  your  new  ftatefmen.  But  they  ar« 
wholly  ciifFerent  from  thoife  on  which  we  have  al- 
ways ad:ed  in  this  country* 

1  hear  it  is  fometimes  given  out  in  France,  that 
what  is  doing  among  you  is  after  the  example 
of  England.  I  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  fcarcely 
any  thing  done  with  you  has  originated  from  the 
pniftice  or  the  prevalent  opinions  of  this  people, 
cither  in  the  aft  or  in  the  fpirit  of  the  proceed- 
ing. Let'  me  add,  that  we  are  as  unwillinig  to 
learn  thefe  leflbns  from  France,  as  we  are  fure  that 
we  never  taught  them  to  that  nation.  The  cabals 
here'  who  take  a  fort  of  Ihare  in  your  tranfaftions 
as  yet  corifift  but  of  an  handful  of  people.  If  un- 
fortunajicly  by  their  intrigues,  their  fermons,  their 
j)u)b)}cations,  and  by  a  confidence  derived  from 
ari'  'e;xpe6led  union  with  the  counfels  and  forces 
of  the  French  nation,  they  fhould  draw  confider- 
ablc  numbers   into  their   faftion,  and  in  confe-» 
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quciice  ftiould  ferioufly  attempt  any  thing  here  in 
imitation  of  what  has  been  done  with  youj  the 
event,  1  dare  venture  to  prophefy,  will  be,  that, 
with  fome  trouble  to  their  country,  they  will  foon 
accompliili  their  "own  deftruftion.  This  people 
refufed  to  change  their  law  in  remote  ages,  from 
refpeft  to  the  infiiUibility  of  popes;  and  they  will 
not  now  alter  it  from  a  pious  implicit  faith  in  the 
dogmatifm  of  philofophers  j  though  the  former  was 
armed  with  the  anathema  and  crufade,  and  though 
the  latter  fliould  ad:  with  the  libel  and  the  lanip- 
iron. 

Formerly  your  affairs  were  your*  own  concern 
only;  We  felt  for  them  as  men ;  but  we  kept 
aloof  from  them,  becaufc  we  were  not  citizens  of 
France.  But  when  we  fee  the  model  held  up  to 
ourfelves,  we  muft  feel  as  Engliihmen,  and  feeling, 
we  muft  provide  as  Engliflimen.  Your  affairs,  in 
yj  fpite  of  us,  are  made  a  part  of  our  intereft ;  fo  far 
at  leaft  as  to  keep  at  a  diftance  your  panacea,  or 
your  plague.  If  it  be  a  panacea,  we  do  not  want 
it.  We  know  the  confequences  of  unneceflary 
phyfic.  If  it  be  a  plague  j  it  is  fuch  a  plague,  th^t 
the  precautions  of  the  naoft  fevcjre  quaraatine  ought 
to  be  eftabliflied  againftit. 

^  I  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  cabal,  calling  itfejf 
philofophic,  receives  the  glory  of  many  of  the 
late  proceedings;  and  that  their  opinions  and 
fyftems  are  the  true  aduatlng  fpirit  of  the  whole 
of  them*  I  have  heard  of  no  party  in  England, 
literary  or  political,  at  any  time,  knowp  by  fuch 
^  defcription.  It  is  not  with  you  compofed  of 
thofe  men,  is  it  ?  whom  the  vulgar,  in  their  bluot, 
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homely  flyle,  commonly  call  Atheifts  and  Infi- 
dels ?   If*  it  be,  I  admit  that  we  too  have  had 
writers  of  that  defcription,  who  made  fome  noife 
^  in  their  day.     At  prefent  they  repofe  in  lading 
oblivion.     Who,  born  within  the  laft  forty  years,' 
has  read  one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and 
Tindal,     and    Chubb;    and    Morgan,    and   that 
whole  race  who  called  themfelves  Freethinkers  ? 
Who  now   reads  Bolingbroke  ?  Who  ever  read 
him    through  ?  Alk  the   bookfellers  of  London 
what  is  become  of  all  thefe  lights  of  the  world. 
In  as  few  years  their  few  fbcceflbrs  will  go  to  the 
family  vault  of  *'  all  the  Capulets/'     But  what- 
ever they   were,  or' are,  with  us,  tjiey  were  and 
are  wholly   unconnefted    individuals.      With  us 
they  kept  the  common  nature  of  their  kind,  and 
were    not   gregarious.      They    never    afted    in 
corps,  nor  were  known  as  a  faftion  in  the  ftatc, 
liot  *  preflimed    to   influence,     in   that  name  or 
cHdratfter,  or  for  the  purpbfes  of  fuch  a  fadtion, 
ort^'aiiy  of  our  public  concerns.     Whether  they 
oO^ht  fo  to  exift,  and  fo  be  permitted  to  aft,  is 
am^ther  qucftion.     As  fuch  cabals  have  not  ex- 
ifted  in  England,  fo  neither  has  the  fpirit  of  them 
had    any   influenco    in'  eftablilhing  the    original 
frimc  of  our  conftitution,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
feveral  reparations  and  improvements  it  has  un- 
dtHpgone.  •    The  whole  has  been  done  uncfcr  the 
airfpices,   and  is  confirmed  by  the  fanflions  of 
rdigion   and  piety.     The  whole    has    emanated 
from  the  Amplicity  of  our  national  charafter,  and 
from  a  fort  of  native  plainnefs  and  direftnefs  of 
vnderftandfng,  which    for  a  long    time  charac- 
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tcrized  thofe  men  who  have  fucceffivdy  obtained 
authority  amongft  us.  ,  This  difpofition  ftill  re- 
mains, at  leaft  in  the  great  body  of  the  peopk. 

Wc  know,  and  what  is  better  we  feel  in- 
wardly, that  religion  is  the  bafis  of  civil  fociety, 
and  the  fource  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfott*. 
In  England  we  are  fo  convinced  of  tbis>  that  there 
is  no  ruft  of  fuperftition,  with  which  the  accu- 
tnulated  abfurdity  of  the  human  mind  might 
have  cruftcd  it  over  in  the  courfe  of  age^>  that 
ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  not  prefer  to  impiety.  We  fliall 
never  be  fuch  fools  as  to  call  in  an  eneniy  tothe 
fubftance  of  any  fyftem  to  remove  its  corrup- 
tions, to  fupply  its  defefts,  or  to  perfeft'  Its  con- 
ftruftion.  If  our  rejigious  tenets  fliould  ever  want 
a  further  elucidation,  we  fhall  not  call  on  atheifm 
to  explain  them.  We  (hall  not  light  up  our  tem- 
ple from  that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be  illu- 
minated with  other  lights.  It  will  be  perfiimed 
with  other  incenfe,  tlmn  the  infcftious  ftuff  which 
is  imported  by  the  fmuggkrs  of  adulterated  rneta- 
phyfics.  If  our  ecclefiaftical  eftabliftimait  ^fhould 
want  a  revifion,  it  is  not  avarice  or  rapacity, 
public  or  private,  that  we  (hall  employ  for  the 
audit,  or  receipt^  or  application  of  its  oonfe- 
crated  revenue. — Violently  condemning  neither 

*  Sit  igitor  hoc  ab  initio  perfuafum  cinbas,  dominos  ciTe 
ommam  rerum  ac  moderatores,  decs  ;  eaqa6>  i^ds  gerantur, 
conim  geii  vi,  dltione,  ac  numine  ;  eofdcmque  c^time  de  ge- 
nera hominam  mereri ;  et  qaalis  quifque  fit,  qald  agat,  quid 
in  fe  admitcat,  qua  mente»  qua  pietate  colat  religiones  intueri : 
piorum  et  impiorum  habere  rationem.  His  enim  rebus  im« 
but£  mentes  hand  fane  abhorrebunt  ab  utiH  et  a  vera  fenten- 
tia.    Cic.  de  Legibas»  L  a. 
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tH<3  Gf^^.  nor  t)ie  Armenian,  nor,  iincp  heati 
tre  fi|l)fi4?4i  ^?  Rftfpap  fyfteni  of  rcljgion,  we 
pre^'  -^  Proteft^qt ;  not  ^ecauHb  we  think  it 
has  lei^  of  the  C^hriftiap  religipn  in  it,  but  be- 
cii}ie«  in  wr  judgjpcn;,  it  ha?^  more.  .W.e  are  prp- 
fictoots*  not  from,  ifj.diffcrence  but  fi-om  zeal. 
•3/:Wc:k«w.»nd  i?  13  ppr  pride,  to  kDp\y,,  that 
man  is.  i^y  his  conftitutipn  a  religious  animal ;  that 
ttbeiftn  03  ^gainft,  not  /pnly  our  (eafbn  hut  our  in- 
Aw&$^  and  jthat  it  cannot  prevail  long.  But  if, 
ia  th&  mo^^omt  of  riot,  aQd  in  a  (drunken  delirium 
&(mithe  hot  fpirit  drawja  owt  of  die  alembick 
oEiiei]r,iwhich  in  France  is  now  fo  furioufly  boiU 
ing^  i?e  (houid  uncavef  Qw  nakedr\efs  by  throw* 
isig.offthattChriftian  religion  which  has  hitherto 
been  «ur  boaft  and  connforr,  and  one  great  fource 
of  civilization  amongft.  us,  and  among  many 
othcronamon^  we  are  apprehenQve  (being  well 
;iware  d^ac  the  jnind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that 
feme  uncouth,  pernicious,  and  d^rading  fuper^ 
^  fticion,  might  uke  place  of  it. 

For  diat  ncafon,  before  we  cake  from  our  efta- 
iUifiiment.the  natural  hunnan  means  of  eftimacion, 
«fid>giveit  up  to  contempt,  as  you  have  done,  and 
in  doing  it  have  incurred  the  penalties  ypu  well  de« 
iferve  to  fufFer,  ^we  delire  that  fome  odier  may  be 
pceientedco  us  in  the  place  of  it.  We  ihall  then 
,&wa  our  judgment. 

.  iQa  thefe  ideas,  inftead  of  quarrelling  with 
eflAbliflnnefits,  as  fome  do,  whp  have  made  a 
philofophy  and  a  religion  of  their  boftility  to 
fuch  inftitutions,  we  cleave  cloftly  to  them.  Wc 
ane  refolvcd  ,to  keep  an  eftablifhed  church,  an 
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cftablifhed  monarchy^  an  eftablifhed  ariftocracy^ 
and  an  eftabliflied  democracy,  each  in  the  degree 
it  cxifts,  and* in  no  greater*  I  fhall  Ihcw  you  pre- 
fcndy  how  oujch  of  each  of  thefe  we  pofii^fs. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not  as  thefe  gentle- 
men think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  every 
thirtg  is  to  bedifcuffed,  as  if  the  conftitutioh  of  our 
country  were  to  be  always  a  fubjedt  rather  of  alter-r 
cation  than  enjoynjent.  For  this  reafon,  as  well  as 
for  the  fatUfadion  of  thofe  among  you  (if  apy  fuch 
you  have  among  you)  who  may  wifli  to  profit 
of  exanTiples,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a 
fow  thoughts  upon  each  of  thefe  eftablifhmenu. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  unwife  in  antient  Rpoie^ 
who,  when  they  wilhed  to  nqw-model  their  laws, 
fent  commiflioncrs  to  examine  the  beft  conftituted 
l-epubiics  within' thcii:  reach.. 

Firft,  J  beg  leave  t©  fpeak  of  our  churc^ 
eftablifhment,  which  is  the  firft  of  our  prejudices, 
not  a  prejudice  deftitute  of  reafon,  but  involving 
in  it  profound  and  extenfive  wifdom.  I  Ipeak 
tf  it  fiift.  It  is  firft,  and  laft,  and  midft  in  puf 
niinds.  For,  taking  ground  on  that  religious 
fyftem,  of  which  we  are  now  in  poffeflion,  we  Con- 
tinue to  ad  on  the  early  received,  and  uniformly 
continued  fenfe  of  mankind*  That  fenfc  not  only, 
like  a  wife  architeft,  hath  built  up  the  auguft  fa- 
bric of  ftates,  but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  t<^ 
prefcrve  the  ftrudure  froni  prophanation  and  ruin, 
as  a  facred  temple,  purged  from  all  the  impuri- 
ties of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  injiiftice,  and 
tyranny,  hath  folemnly  and  for  ever  confederated 
the  conimonwealth,  and  all  that  officiat^,  in  \u 
I'his  confecration  is  made*   that  all  who  ^dmi- 
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iiifter  in  the  government  of  men,  in  which  they 
ftand  in  the  Jperfon  of  Gorf  himfclf,  fliould  have 
high  and  worthy  notions  of  their  funftion  and 
deftination ;  that  their  hope  fhould  be  full  of  im- 
mortality ;  that  they  fhould  not  look  to  the  paltry 
pfelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and 
tranfiefft  praife  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  folid,  pep- 
mahfent  exiftence,  in  the  permanent  part  of  their 
hatur^,  and  to  a  permanent  fame  and  glory,  in 
the  •example  they  leave  as  a  rich  inheritance  to  the 
W6rM. 

^  Sh^  *filblime  pnnciples  ought;  to  be  infufcd 
into  perfdns  of  exalted  fituatioris  -,  and  religious 
"cffifehfliments  provided,  that  may  continually 
re^i^e'aiicJ  enforce  them.  Every  fort  of  morale 
tvery  fbri  of  civil,  every  fort  of  politic  inftitu- 
lion,  aiding  the  rational  and  natural,  ties  that 
tonneft  the  human  underftanding  and  afeftions  to 
iKe  dfvine,  are  not  more  than  neceflary,  in  order  to 
buiM  Up  that  wonderful  ftrufture,  Man  i  whofe 
prei-ogitive  it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature 
of  his  own  making ;  and  who  when  made  as  he 
ought  to  be  made,  is  deftined  to  hold  no  trivial 
place  in  the  creation.  But  whenever  man  is  put 
over  men,  as  the  better  nature  ought  ever  to 
prefide,  in  that  cafe  more  particularly,  he  fhould  ^ 
as  nearly  as  polTible  be  approximated  to  his  per- 
feftion. 

the^  confecration  of  the  flate,  by  a  ftaue  religl- 
9us  ellablifhment,  is  neceffary  alfo  to  operate  with 
an  wholefome  awe  upon  free  citizen^;  becaufe, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  freedom,  they  muft  en- 
loy  fome  determinate  portion  of  power.  To 
A  ^    '      •  '  '     them 
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them  therefore  a  religion  connefted  with  the  ftatc, 
and  wifb  their  dxity  tgivards  it,  becomes  even  more 
necefikry  than  in  fuch  Ibciecies,  where  the  people 
bj  the  tsrms^  of  their  fubjeAion  are  confined  to 
private  fentiments^  and  the  management  of  their 
own  family  concerns.  Ail  perfons  pa0effiog  any 
portion  of  power  ought  to  be  flrongly  and  awe* 
full/  imprefied  with  an  idea  that  they  ad:  in  tru/ls 
and  tHat  they  are  to  account  fix*  tlieir  condu<%  in 
that  :tnift  to  the  one  great  matter^  author  .and  fi^ua-* 
dcr  of  fociety- 

Thk  principle  ought  even  to  be  aiore  ftr^og^ 
)y  imppeflbd  upon  die  minds  of  thofe  who  coQi^ 
pofe  the  GoUedive  fovereignty  than  upon  thdfe 
of  fingle  princes.  Without  inflxunjents,  .thi^fe 
princes  can  do  nothing.  Whoever  ufes  in- 
ftruments,  in  finding  helps,  finds  alio  imp^i- 
ments.  Their  power  is  thcnefoi^c  by  no  means 
compleat;  nor  are  they  fafe  in  extreoE^  abuie. 
Such  perfons,  however  elevated  by  fiattery^  ar- 
rogance, and  felf-opinion,  muft  be  fenfible  tbat> 
whether  covered  or  not  by  pofitive  law,  in  fame 
way  or  other  they  arc  accountable  even  here  fpr 
Ac  abufe  of  their  truft.  If  they  ace  not  cut' off 
by  a  rebellion  of  their  people,  they  may  be 
ftrangled  by  the  very  Janiflaries  kept  for  their 
fccurity  againft  all  other  rebellion.  Thus  we 
have  fecn  the  king  of  France  fold  by  hi$  fol- 
diers  for  an  encreafe  of  pay.  But  where  po- 
pular authority  is  abfolute  and  unreftrained^ 
the  people  have  an  infinitely  greater,  becaufe 
a  far  better  founded  confidence  in  their  own 
power.    They  are  themfelyes,  in  a  great  mea-. 
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furc,  their  own  inftrumcnts.  They  arc  neater  to 
their  objefts.  Befides,  they  are  Icfe  under  re- 
fponfibility  to  one  of  the  greatcft  cofttrolling 
powers  on  earth,  the  fcnfe  of  fame  and  «ftima- 
mation.  The  Ihare  of  infamy  that  is  l»icly  to 
fell  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  in  public  a£b, 
is  fnrudi  indeed ;  the  operation  of  opinion  being 
in  the  inverfe  ratio  to  the  nun>ber  of  thofe  who 
abufe  power.  Their  own  approbation  of  their 
own  ads  has  to  them  the  appearance  of  a  public 
judgment  in  their  favour.  A  pcrfeft  democracy  is 
therefore  the  moft  Ihamelefs  thing  in  the  world. 
As  it  is  the  moft  Ihamelefs,  it  is  alfo  the  moft 
fearlels.  No  man  apprehends  in  his  pcrfon  he 
can  be  made  fubjcft  to  punifhment.  Certainly 
the  people  at  large  never  ought :  for  as  all  pu- 
niihtnents  are  for  example  towards  the  confcrva- 
tion  of  the  people  at  large,  the  people  at.  large 
can  never  become  the  fubjeA  of  puni&ment  by 
any  human  hand*.  It  is  therefore  of  infinite 
importance  that  they  fhould  not  be  fuiFcred  to 
'imagine  that  their  will,  any  more  than  that 
of  kings,  is  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  ought  to  be  perfuaded  that  they  are  full  as 
litde  entitled,  and  far  lefs  qualified^  with  iafety 
tothemfelves,  to  ufe  any  arbitrary  power  what- 
ibever ;  that  therefore  they  are  not,  under  a  falfc 
ihew  of  liberty,  but,  in  truth,  to  exercife  an  un- 
natural inverted  domination,  tyrannically  to  exaft, 
from  thofe  who  ofEciate  in  the  ftate,  not  an  entire 
devotion  to  their  intereft,  which  is  their  rightj 

*  Qaicquid  multis  peccatur  inultum. 
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but  an  abjeft  fubmiffian  to  their  occafional  wiH  j  - 
cxtinguifhing  thereby,  in  all  thore  who  fervc 
them,  alt  moral  principle,  all  knCc  of  dignity, 
all  ufe  of  judgment,  and  all  confiflency  of  cha^. 
rafter,  whilft  by  the  very  fame  proceft  they  give 
themfelves  up  a  proper,  a  fultable,  but  a  moft' 
contemptible  prey  to  the  fervile  ambition  of  popu- 
lar  fycophants  or  courtly  flatterers. 

When  the  people  have  emptied  themfelves  of 
all  the  luft  of  felfifti  will,  which   without  religion 
it  is  utterly  impoflible   they  ever  fhould,  when, 
they  are  confcious  that  they  exercife,  and  exer- 
cife   perhaps  in  an  higher  link  of  the  order  of 
delegation,  the   power,   which   to  be  legitimate- 
muil   be    according  to  that   eternal    immutable 
law,  in  which  v/ill  and  reafon  are  the  fame,  they 
will  be  more  careful  how  they  place  power  ia 
bafe  and  incapable  hands.     In  their  nominatioa' 
to  office,  they  will  not  appoint  to  the  exercife  of 
authority,  as  to  a  pitiful  job,   but  as  to  an  holy 
funftion;    not  according  to  their   fordid  felfiCi 
intereft,  nor  ta,  their    wanton    caprice,  nor    to 
their  arbitrary  will ;    but   they  will   confer   that 
power  (w;hich  any  man  may  well  tremble   to  give 
Or  to  receive)  on  thofe  only,  in  whom  they  may/ 
difccrii  that    predominant  proportion    of    aftive" 
virtue  and  wifdom,  taken  together  and  fitted  to 
the  charge,  fuch,   as  in  the  great  and  inevitable 
mixed  mafs  of  Human  impcrfeftions  and  infirmi-^ 
ties,  is  to  be  found.  •     ' 

When  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no' 
evil  can  he  acceptable,  either  in  the  aft  or  thc^ 
permiffion,  to  him  whofe    ciTence  is' good/' they 
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m\i  be  better  able  to  extirpate  t)ut  of  the  minds 
of  all  tnagiftratcs,  civil,  ccclcfiaftical,  or  militarf^ 
any  thing  *that  bears  the  leaft  refcmblance  to  a 
proud  and  lawlefs  domination^  ; 

But  one, of  the  firft  and  moft  leading  princi-i' 
pies  on  which  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  arc 
confecrated,  is  left  the  temporary  poffeflbrs  and 
life-renters  in  it,  unmindful  of  what  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  anceftors,  or  of  what  is  due  to 
their  pofterity,  fliould  aft  as  if  they  w<ire  the  entire 
matters  J  that  they  fhould  not  think  it  amongft 
their  rights  to  cut  off  the  entail,  or  commie 
wafte  on  the  inheritance,  by  deftroying  at  their 
pleafure  the  -whole  original  fabric  of  their  fo- 
ciety  5  hazarding  to  leave  to  thofe  who  come 
after  them,  a  ruin  inftead  of  an  habitation— and 
teaching  thefe  fucceflbrs  as  little  to  refpeft  their 
contrivances,  as  they  had  themfelves  refpefted 
the  inftitutions  of  their  forefathers.  By  this  un^ 
principled  facility  of  changing  the  ftate  as  often^ 
and  as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are 
floating  fencies  or  fafhions,  the  whole  chain  and 
continuity  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  bro-* 
ken.  No  one  generation  could  link  with  the  other. 
Men  would  become  little  better  than  the  flies  of  a. 
fummen 

•  And  firft  of  all  the  fcience  of  jurifprudence, 
the  pride  of  the  human  intelledl,  which,  with 
all  its  defers,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the 
coUecSted  reafon  of  age^,  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  original  juftice  with  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  human  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  old 
«x|>loded    errors,   would    be   no   longer   ftudied. 
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Pcrfonal  feU-fufficicncy  and  arrogance  (the  cer- 
tain attendants    upon    all    thofe  who  have^  ne« 
ver  experienced  a   wifdom  greater    thaij    their 
own)  would  ufurp  the  tribunal.     Of  cgurfe^  asf 
certain  laws,  ciftablUhing  invariable    grounds  of 
hope 'and  fear,  would  keep  the  adtions  of  men  in 
a  certain  courfe^  or  dired:  them  to  a  certain  end. 
Nothing  ftable    in  the  modes  of  holding  pro* 
pertyy.or  exercifing  funAion,  could  form  a  iblid 
ground  oa  which'  any  parent  Could  fpeculate  in 
the  education  of  his  oflfspring,  or  in  a  choice  for 
their  future  eftabliihment  in  the  world.     No  prin* 
ciples  would   be  early  worked  into  the  habits* 
As  6oa  as  the  moft  able  inilru£tor  had  com- 
pleted his  laborious  courfe  of  inftitution,  ipilead 
of  fending  forth  his  pupil,    accompliihed  in  st 
virtuous  difcipline,  fitted  to  procure  him  atten^-. 
tion  and  refpeflj  in  his  place  in  fociety,  he  would 
find  every  thing  altered ;  and  that  he  had  turned 
out  a  poor  creature  to  the  contempt  and  derifion 
of  the  world,  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of 
cftimation.     Who  would  infure  a  tender  and  de» 
licate  fenfe  of  honour  to  beat  ahnod  with  fb« 
firft  piilfes   of  the '  heart,   when   no  man   coul4 
know  what  would   be  the  teft  of  honour  in   a 
nation,   continually  varying  the  ftandard  of  its 
coin  ?  No  part  of  life  would  retain  its  acquifitions* 
Barbarifm  with  regard  to  fcience  and  literature^ 
unfkilfulnefs .  with   regard  to   arts  and  manufacr 
tures,  would  infallibly  fucceed  to  the  want  of  t 
fteady  education  and  fettled  principle  ;  and  thus 
the  commpnwealth  itfelf  would,  in  a  few  genera^ 
tions,  crumble  away,  be  difconneded   into  the 
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duft  and  powder  of  individuality,  and  at  length 
difperfed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

T6  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of  inconftancy 
and  vetfatility,  ten  thoirfand  times  worfe  than 
thofe  of  dbftinaCy  and  the  blindeftr  prejudice;  we 
have  confecrated  the  ftate,  that  no  man  ihotrld 
af>ph)ateh  to  look  into  defeifts  or  corruptions  bur 
with  due  eaution  ;  that  he  fliould  never  diram  of 
beginning  it^  reformation  by  its  fubverfion ;  that 
he'  Ihouki  approach  to  the  faults  of  the  ftate  as 
to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  witii  pious  awe  and 
trarflWing  folJicitude.  By  this  wife  prejudice 
we  dit  taught  to  look  with  horror  on  thofe 
children  of  their  country  who  are  prompt  rafbly 
tb'hiidt  that  aged  parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him 
ifito  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes  that  by 
their  pc^fohous  weeds,  and  wild  incantations, 
they  ma.^  regenerate  the  paternal  conftltution, 
and  renb^te  their  father's  life. 

Society  is  indeed  a  contraft.  Subordinate  con- 
trafts  for  objefts  of  mere  occafional  intereft  may 
be  diffolved  at  pleafure — but  the  ftate  ought  not 
tt  be'  confidered  as  nothing  bejtcr  than  a  partncr- 
Ihtp  s^ement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee, 
eallico  or  tobacco,  or  fome  other  fuch  low  concern, 
t5"bc  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  intereft,  and 
to'be  diflblved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It 
is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  reverence ;  becaufc 
it  is  not  a  partnerlhip  in  things  fubfervient  only 
tb  the  grofs  animal  exiftencc  of  a  temporary  and 
p<:f^i{hable  nature.  It  is  a  partnerfliip  in  all 
^iencc  j  a  partncrftiip  in  all  art ;  a  partnerfliip 
itt  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfeftion.    As  the 
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ends  of  fuch  a  partnerfhip  cannot  be   obtaineci 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnerfhip 
*   not    only   between    thofe  who    are  living,    but 
between    thofe    who  are  living,    thofe  who  are 
dead,   and    thofe  who  are    to    be    born*    Each 
contraft  of  each  particular  ftate  is  but  a  claule 
in  the  great  primaeval    contra6t    of  eternal  fo- 
ciety,    linking    the  lower  with   the   higher   na- 
tures, connedting  the  vifible  and  invifible  world, 
according  to  a  fixed  .compadl  fanftioned  by  the 
inviolable  oath  which  holds  all  phyfical  and  ail 
moral    natures,    each   in  their  appointed   place. 
This  law  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  will  of  thofe,  who 
by  an  obligation  above  them,  and  infinitely  fu- 
perior,  are  bound   to  fubmit  their  will  to   that 
law.    The  municipal   corporations  of  that  uni- 
verfal   kingdom   are    not   morally  at    liberty  at 
their   pleafure,    and   on  their  fpeculatiofls   of  a 
contingent     improvement,    wholly    to    feparatc 
and    tear  afunder  the   bands    of    their  fubordi- 
nate  community,  and  to  diflblve  it  into  an  un- 
fociali    uncivil,    unconnefted  chaos   of  elemen- 
tary principles.     It  is  the  firft  and  fupreme  ne- 
tcflity  only,  a  neceffity  that   is  not  chofen  but 
choofes,    a  neceffity  paramount  to  deliberation, 
that  adnnits  no  difcuffion,  and  demands  no  evi- 
.  dence,  which  alone  can  juflify  a  refort  to  anarchy. 
This   neceffity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  j  be- 
caufe  this  neceffity  itfelf  is   a  part  too  of  that 
rhoral  and  phyfical  difpofition  of  things  to  whicH 
man  muft  be  obedient  by  cbnfent  or  force ;  but 
if  that  which  .  is    only   fubmiffion    to   neceflity 
ihould  be  made  the  objeit  of  choice,  the  law  is 
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broken,  nature  is  difobeyed,  arid  the  rebellious 
are  outlawed,  eaft  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this 
world  of  rea(bn>  and  order,  and  peacJe,  and  vir- 
tue, and  fruitful  penitence,  into  the  antagonifl 
world  of  madnefs,  difcord,  vicej  confufion,  and 
umivailing  forrow. 

Thefe,  my  deaf  Sir,  are,  were,  and  I  think  long 
will  be  the  fcntiments  of  not  the  lead  learned  and 
refleftingpart  of  this  kingdom.  They  who  are  in*- 
eluded  in  this  defcription,  form  their  opinions  on 
fuch  grounds  as  fuch  perfons  ought  to  form  them. 
The  lefe  enquiring  receive  them  from  an  autho^ 
rity  which  thofe  whom  Providence  dooms  to  live 
on  tnift  need  not  be  afhamed  to  rely  on.  Thefe 
two  forts  of  men  move  in  the  fame  dirciftion,  tho^ 
in  a  diflferent  place.  They  both  move  with  the 
order  of  the  univerfc.  They  all  know  or  feel 
this  great  anticnt  truth  s  "  Quod  illi   principi  et 

*  praepotenti  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  miindum 
*'  regit,  nihil  corum  quae  quidem  fiant  in 
'^  terris  acceptius    quam  concilia  et  cactus  ho^ 

*  nunum  jure  fcciati  quae  civitates  appellantur/^ 
They  take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not 
from  the  great  name  which  it  immediately  bears, 
nor  from  the  greater  from  whence  it  is 'derived; 
but  from  that  which  alone  tan  give  true  weight 
and  lanflion  to  any  learned  opinion,  the  common 
nature  and  common  relation  of  men.  Perfuaded 
that  all  things  bUght  to  be  done  with  reference^ 
and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  reference  to 
which  all  fhould  be  direftcd,  they  think  them- 
felves  bound,  not  only  as  individuals  in  the 
lao&uary  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 
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perfonal    capacity,    to    renew    the    memory    of 
their   high  origin    and  caft;    but    alfo   in  their 
corporate  charader  to  perform  their  national  ho- 
mage to  the  inftitutor,  and  author  and  proteftor 
of    civil    focietyj    without    which    civil  fociety 
man  could  not  by  any  poflibility   arrive  at  the 
perfcftion  of  which  his   nature  is  capable,   nor 
even  make   a  remote  and  faint  approach  to  it. 
They  conceive  that  He  who  gave  our  nature  to 
be  perfefted  by  our  virtue,  willed  alfo  the  ne- 
cefiary    means    of   its    perfeftion  —  He    willed 
therefore   the    ftate — He    willed    its    connexion 
with  the  fource  and  original  archetype  of  all  per- 
feftipn.      They  who   are  convinced  of  this  his 
will,  which  is  the  law  of  laws  and  the  fovereign 
of   fovereigns,    cannot    think    it    reprehenfible, 
that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and  homage,  that 
this  our  recognition  of  a  figniory  paramount,  I 
had  almoft  faid  this  oblation  of  the  ftate  itfelf, 
as  a  worthy  offering  on  the  high  altar  of  uni- 
verfal  praife,  fhould  be  performed  as  all  publick 
folemn    afts    are    performed,    in    buildings,    in 
mufick,   in   decoration,    in   fpeech,   in   the    dig- 
nity of  perfons,   according    to  the    cuftqms    of 
mankind,   taught  by  iheir  nature;  that  is,  with 
rriodeft  fplendour,    with  unafluming  ftate,    witk 
mild  majefty  and  fober  pomp.     For   thofe  pur- 
pofes  they  think  fome  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  as  ufefuUy  employed  as  it  can  be,  in 
fomenting  the  luxury  of  individuals.     It   is  the 
publick   ornament.     It   is   the   publick  confola- 
tion.      It    nourifhes    the   publick    hope.      The 
pooreft'  man  finds  his  own  importance  and  dig- 
%  nity 
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nity  lit  it,  whilft  the  wealth  and  pride  of  indivU 
duals  at  every  moment  makes  the  man  of  humble 
rank  and  fortune  fenfiblc  of  his  inferiority,  and 
degrades  and  vilifies  his  condition.  It  is  for  the 
man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raife  his  nature,  and 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  ftate  in  which  the  pri- 
vileges of  opulence  will  ceafe,  when  he  will  be 
equal  by  nature,  and  may  be  more  than  equal 
by  virtue,  that  this  portion  of  tihe  general  wealth 
of  his  country  is  employed  and  fanftified. 

I  affure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  fingularity.  I  give 
you  opinions  which  have  been  accepted  amongft 
us,  from  very  early  times  to  this  moment,  with 
a  continued  and  general  approbation,  and  which 
indeed  are  fo  worked  into  my  mind,  that  I  am 
unabje  to  diftinguifh  what  I  have  learned  from 
others  from  the  refults  of  my  own  meditation. 

It  is  on  fome  fuch  principles  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  far  from  thinking  a 
religious,  national  eftablifhment  unlawful,  hardly 
think  it  lawful  to  be  without  one*  In  France 
you  are  wholly  miftaken  if  you  do  not  believe  us 
above  all  other  things  attached  to  it,  and  beyond 
all  other  nations ;  and  when  this  people  has 
afted  unwifely  and  unjuftifiably  in  its  favour  (as 
in  fome  inftances  they  have  done  mod  certainly) 
in  their  very  errors  you  will  at  leaft  difcovcr  their 
zeal. 

This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  fyftem 
of  their  polity*  They  do  not  confider  theii^ 
church  eftablifhment  as  convenient,  but  as  ef-* 
fential  to  their  ftate;  not  as  a  thing  heteroge-i^ 
neous   and  feparable;  fomething  added   for  ac^ 
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commodation ;  what  they  may  cither  keep  up  or 
lay  afidc,  according  to  their  temporary  ideas  of 
comrenicnce.  They  confider  it  as  the  foundation 
of  their  whole  conftitution,  with  which,  and  with 
every  part  of  which,  it  holds  an  indiflblublc 
union.  Church  and  ftate  are  ideas  infeparable  in 
their  nriinds,  and  fcarcely  is  the  one  ever  mentioned 
without  mentioning  the  other. 

Our  education  is  fo  formed  as  to  confirm  and 
Cx  this  impreflion.  Our  education  is  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  in  the  hands  of  eccleliaftics,  and  in. 
all  ftages  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Even  when 
our  youth>  leaving  fchools  and  univerfities,  enter 
that  moft  hnportant  period  of  life  which  begins 
lo  link  experience  and  ftudy  together,  and  when 
with  that  view  they  vifit  other  countries,  ihftead 
ef  old  domeftics  Whom  we  have  feen  as  gover- 
nors to  principal  men  from  other  parts,  three- 
fourtfta  of  thofe  who  go  abroad  with  our  youqg 
aohility  and  gentlemen  ai-c  eccleliaftics  j  not  as 
auftere  mafters,  nor  as  mere  followers ;  but  as 
friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  charafter,  and 
not  tHdom  perfons  as  well  born  as  thcmfelves.. 
With  thena,  as  relations,  they  moft  commonly 
keep  up  a  clofe  connexion  through  life.  By  this 
connexion  we  conceive  that  we  attach  our  gende- 
men  to  the  church  ^  and  we  liberalize  the  church  by 
an  intercourfe  with  the  leading  charadlers  of  the 
country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclefiaftical 
modes  and  fafhions  of  inftitution,  that  very  little 
alteration  has  been  made  in  them  fince  the  four- 
teenth or  fi&eenda  century ;  adhering  in.  this  par- 
ticular^ 
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tkttlar^  as  in  all  things  elfe,  to  our  old  fettled 
maxim,  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to  depart  from 
antiquity.  We  found  thefe  old  inftitutions,  oa 
the  whole,  favourable  to  morality  and  difcipline ; 
and  we  thought  they  were  fufireptible  of  amend- 
mmt,  without  altering  the  ground.  We  thought 
that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  and  r^iorat- 
iogy  and  above  all  of  preferving  the  acceflions  of 
firience  and  literature,  as  the  order  of  Providence 
ihould  fuccefllvely  produce  them-  And  after  all, 
with  this  Gothic  and  monkifli  education  (for  fuch 
it  is  in  the  ground-work)  we  may  put  in  our  cfeim 
tp  a&  ample  and  as  early  a  fhare  in  all  the  im- 
jirovements  in  fcience,  in  arts,  and  in  literature, 
which  have  illuminated  and  adorned  the  modern 
world,  a&  any  other  nation  in  £urope  5  we  ;think 
one  main  caufc  of  this  improvement  was  our  not 
defpifing  the  patrimony  of  knowledge  which  was 
left  us  by  our  forefathers. 

It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  efta- 
blilhment  that  the  Englifti  nation  did  not  thmk 
it  wife  to  emruft  that  great  fundamental  intercft 
of  the  whole  to  what  they  truft  no  part  of  their 
civil  or  military  public  fcrvice,  that  .is  to  the 
unfteady  and  precarious  contribution  ef  indiyi*- 
duals.  They  go  further.  They  certainly  never 
have  fuffered  and  never  will  fufFer  the  fixed  ef- 
tate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  pen- 
fiqn,  to  depend  on  the*  treafury,  and  to  be  de- 
layed, withheld^  or  perhaps  to  be  extinguifhed 
by  fifcal  difficulties  5  which  difficulties  may  fome- 
fimcs  be  pretended  for  poUtical  purpofes,  and 
9fe  ^n  faft  often  brought  on  by  the  extravagance, 
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negligence,  and  rapacity  of  politicians.  The  peo-* 
pie  of  England  think  that  they  have  conftitu- 
tional  motives,  as  well  as  religious,  againft  any 
projcdt  of  turning  their  independent  clergy  into 
ccclefiaftical  penfioners  of  ftate.  They  tremble 
for  their  liberty,  from  the  influence  of  a  clergy 
dependent  on  .  the  crown  ;  they  tremble  for 
the  public  tranquillity  from  the  diforders  of  a 
factious  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to  depend  upon 
any  other  than  the  crown.  They  therefore  made 
their  church,  like  their  king  and  their  nobility, 
independent. 

From  the  united  confiderations  of  religion  and 
conftitutional  policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty 
to  make  a  fure  provifion  for  the  confolation  of 
the  feeble  and  the  inftruftion'of  the  ignorant,  they 
have  incorporated  and  identified  the  eftate  of  the 
church  with  the  mafs  o(  private  property,  of  which 
the  ftate  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  ufe  or  do- 
minion, but  the  guardian  only  and  the  regulator. 
They  have  ordained  that  the  provifion  of  this  efta- 
blifliment  might  be  as  ftable  as  the  earth  on  which 
it  ftands,  and  (hould  not  flu6hiate  with  the  Eu- 
ripus  of  funds  and  aftions. 

The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light 
and  leading  in  England,  whofe  wifdom  (if  they 
have  any)  is  open  and  direft,  would  be  aftiamed, 
as  of  a  filly  deceitful  trick,  to  profefs  any  reli^ 
gion  in  name,  which  by  their  proceedings  they 
appeared  to  contenhn.  If  by  their  conduft  (tifc. 
only  language  that  rarely  lies)  they  feemed  to 
regard  the  great  ruling  principle  of  the  moral 
and  the  natural  world,  as  a  mere  invention  to 
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keep  the  vulgar  in    obedience,  they  apprehend 
that   by  fuch  a  conduft  they   would  defeat  the 
politic  purpofe  they  have  in  view.     They  would 
find  it  difficult  to  make  others  to  believe  in   a 
fyftem  to  which  they  manifcftly  gave  no  credit 
thcmfelves.     The  Chriftian  ftatefinen  of  this  land 
would  indeed  firft  provide  for  the  multitude  5  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  multitude  i  and  is  therefore,  as  fuch, 
the  firft  objcft  in  the  ecclefiaftical  inftitutron,  and 
in    all    inftitutions.      They   have    been    taught, 
that    the    circuniftance    of   the    gofpcl's  being 
preached  to  the   poor,   was    one  of   the  great 
tcfts  of  its  true  miffion.      They  think,   there- 
fore, that  thofe  do  not  believe  it,  who  do  not 
take  care   it  fhould   be  preached  to  the   poor. 
But  as  they  know  that  charity   is  not  confined 
to  any  one  defcription,  but  ought  to  apply  itfelf 
to  all  men  who  have  wants,  they  are  not  de- 
prived of  a  due  and  anxious  fenfation  of  pfty  to 
the  diftrefles  of  the  miferable  great.     They  arc 
not  repelled  through  a  faftidious  delicacy,  at  the 
ftench  of  their  arrogance  and  prefumption,  from 
a  medicinal   attention   to   their  mental   blotches 
and  running  fores.      They  are  fenfible,  that  re- 
ligious  inftruftion    is    of  more    confequcncc    to 
them  than  to  any  others ;  from  the  greatnefs  of 
the  temptation  to  which  they  arc  expofed;  from 
the    important    confequences    that    attend    their 
faults  ;  from  the  contagion  of  their  ill  example ; 
from  the  neceflity  of  bowing  down  the  ftubborn 
neck  of  their  pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of 
moderation  and  virtue;  from  a  confideration  of 
the  fat  .ftupidity  and  grofs  ignorance  concerning 
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vhat  impom  oaeo  moil  to  know»  nvhich  premib 
ap  courts,  and  at  the  head  of  armies^  and  la 
feaaces,  as  much  as  at  the  loom  and  in  the 
field. 

The  Engliib  people  are  fadsfied>  that  to  the 
great  the  confolations  of  religion  aie  as  neceflSuy 
as  its  ii^ru<5£ion8«  They  too  are  among  the  un- 
happy. Thoy  feel  perfonal  pain  and  domeftic 
forrow.  In  thefe  they  have  no  privilege)  but 
are  fubjed  to  pay  theic  full  contingent  to  the 
contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They  want 
this  fovereign  balm  under  their  gnawring  cares 
and  anxieties,  which  being  Icfe  convcrfanc 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range 
without  Umit|  and  are  diverfified  by  inBnito 
conibinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  re-> 
gions  of  imaginacion.  Some  charitable  dole  is 
wanting  to  thefe,  our  often  very  unhappy  hre- 
tbren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope 
or  fearj  foipething  to  relieve  in  the  killing; 
languor  and  over  -  laboured  bflitude  of  thofe 
who  have  nothing  to  do ;  fomething  to  excite  aa 
appetite  to  exigence  in  the  palled  fatiety  which 
attends  on  ^l  pleafures  which  may  be  boughtji 
whcKC  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  procefs, 
where  even  defire  is  anticipated^  and  therefore 
fr^jition  defeated  by  meditated  fchemes  and  con* 
trivances  of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obftacle^ 
is  iht^rpofed  between  the  wiflb  an4.  tl^c  acconv« 
plilhment. 

The  people  qf  England  know  how  little  in- 
^uence  the  teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  haixc 
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Vith  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long  ftandlng, 
and  how  much  kfs  with  the  newly  fortunate,  if 
they  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  aflbrted  to  thofe 
with  whom  they  mufl:  aflbciate,  and  over  whom 
they  muft  even    exercife,  in   fomc    cafes,   fome-t 
thing  like  an  authority.     What  muft  they  think 
of  that   body  of  teachers,  if  they  fee  it   in  no 
part    above'  the  eftablifhment  of  their  domeftic 
ftrvants  ?    If  the  poverty  were  voluntary,  there 
rnight  be  fome  difference.      Strong  inftances  of 
felf-denial    operate    powerfully    on    our    minds; 
dnd  a  man  whp  has  no  wants  has  obtained  great 
freedom  and  firmnefs,  and  even  dignity.     But  as 
the  ma&  of  any  defcription  of  men  are  but  men, 
and  their  poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  that  dif- 
rel^eft  which  attends  upon  all  L^y  poverty,  will 
not   depart   from    the    Ecclefiattical.     Our  pro- 
vident conftitution  has  therefore  taken  care  that 
thofe    who    are    to    inftruft    prefumptuous    ig- 
norance, thofe  who  are  to  be  cenfors  over, info- 
lent   vice,  Ihould   neither   incur  their  contempt, 
nor  live  upon  their  alms;  nor  will  it  tempt  the 
rich  to  a  negleft  of  the  true  medicine '  of  their 
minds.    For  thefe  reafons,  whilft  we  provide  firft 
fot"  the  poor,  and  with  a  parental  folicitude,  we 
have  not  relegated  religion   (like   fomething  .  we 
were  afhamed  to  fliew)  to  obfcure  municipalities 
or  ruftic  villages.    No !  We  will  have  h«r  to  exalt 
her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments.     We 
will  have  her  rAixed  throughout  the  whole  riiafs 
of  life,  and  blended  with  all  the  claffes  of  fociety. 
yhe  people  of  England  will  Ihew  to  the  haughty 
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potentates  of  the  world,  and  to  their  talking  fe- 
phifters,  that   a   free,   a'  generous,  an   informed 
nation,    honours    the     high     nnagiftrates    of   its 
church;    that   it  will  not  fuffer  the  infolence  of 
wealth  and  titles,  or  any  other  fpecics  of  proud 
pretenfion,  to  look  down  with  fcorn  upon  what 
they  look  up  to  with  reverence  5  nor  prefume  to 
trample     on     that     acquired    perfonal    nobility, 
which  they  intend  always  to  be,  and  which  often 
is  the  fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  what  can  be  the 
reward  ?)    of  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.     They 
can  fee,  without  pain  or  grudging,  an  Archbifhop 
precede  a  Duke.     They  can  fee  a  Bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham, or   a   Bifhop    of  Winchefter,   in  pofleffioa 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  and  cannot  con- 
ceive why  it  is  in  worfe  hands  than  eftates  to  the 
like  amount   in   the  hands  of  this  Earl,  or  that 
Squire  -,    although  it  may  be  true,  that  fo  many 
dogs    and    horfes    are    not    kept    by    the    for- 
mer, and  fed  with  the  victuals  which  ought  to 
nourifh   the  children  of  the  people.      It  is  true, 
the    whole   church   revenue   is   not   always  em- 
ployed,  and    to   every  fhilling,  in  charity  j    nor 
perhaps    ought   it;    but   fomething    is  generally 
fo  employed.     It  is  better  to  cherifh  virtue  and 
humanity,  by  leaving  much   to    free  will,  even 
with  fome  lofs    to  the   objeft,  than   to  attempt 
to  make  itien  mere  machines  and  inftruments  of 
a  political  benevolence.     The  world  on  the  whole 
will  gain  by  a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  can- 
pot  exift. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  eftabliftied 
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thc^  eftates  of  the  church  as  property,  it  can, 
confiftently,  hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the 
lefs.  Too  much  and  too  little  are  treafon  againft 
property.  What  evil  can  arife  from  the  quan- 
tity in  any  hand,  whilft  the  fuprcme  authority 
has  the  full,  fovereign  fuperintendance  over  this, 
as  over  all  property,  to  prevent  every  fpecies  of 
abufe ;  and,  whenever  it  notably  deviates,  to  give 
to  it  a  direftiorf  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  of  ifs 
inftitutibn. 

In  England  moft  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy 
and  malignity  towards  thofe  who  are  often  the 
beginners  pf  their  own  fortune,  and  not  a  love 
of  the  felf-denial  and  mortification  of  the  an- 
tient  church,  that  makes  fome  look  afkance  at 
the  diftinftionS,  and  honours,  and  revenues,  which, 
tiiken  from  no  perfon,  are  fet  apart  for  virtue, 
.The  ears  of  the  people  of  England  are  diftinguifh- 
ing.  They  hear  thefe  men  fpeak  broad.  Their 
tongue  betrays  them.  Their  language  is  in  the 
fatois  of  fraud ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberilh  of  hypo- 
crify.'  The  people  of  England  muft  think  fo,  when 
tkefe  praters  affeft  to  carry  back  the  clergy  to 
that  primitive  evangelic  poverty  which,  in  the 
fpirit,  ought  always  to  exift  in  chehi,  (and  in  us 
too,  however  we  may  like  it)  but  in  the  thing 
mud  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  that  body 
to  the  ftate  is  altered;  when  manners,  when 
modes  of  life,  when  indeed  the  whole  order  of 
human  affairs  has  undergone  a  total  revolution. 
We  fhall  believe  thpfe  reformers  co  be  then 
f)pneft  enthufiafts^  not  as   now  we  think  them, 
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cheau  and  deceivers,  when  we  iee  them  thrnw^ 
ing  their  own  goods  into  convnon,  and  fub- 
mitting  their  own  perfons  to  the  auftere  djfci*- 
pline  of  the  early  church. 

With  thefe  ideas  rooted  in  their  minds,  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  national  emer- 
gencies, will  never  feek  their  refource  from  the. 
confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  the  church  and  poor. 
Sacrilege  and  profcription  are  not  among  the 
ways  and  means  in  our  committee  of  fupply.  The 
Jews  in  Change  Alley  Iiave  not  yet  dared  to  hint 
their  hopes  of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  J  am  not 
afraid  that  I  ihall  be  difavowed,  when  I  afiure 
you  that  there  h  not  ^te  public  man  in  this 
kingdom^  whom  you  would  wifh  to  c|uote;  na 
not  one  of  any  party  or  defcription,  who  does 
not  reprobate  the  dilboneft,  perfidious,  atid  cruel 
confifcation  which  the  national  a0embly  has  been 
compelled  to  make  of  that  property  whi;ch  it  irw 
their  firft  duty  to  prote<5l:. 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  little  natural 
pride  I  tell  you,  that  thofe  amongft  iH  who 
have  wiihed  to  pledge  the  ibcieties  of  Paris  in 
the  cup  of  their  abominations,  have  been  difap^- 
pointed«  The  robbeiy  of  your  church  has 
proved  a  fccurity  to  the  polTeflions  of  ours.  le 
has  roufed  the  people.  They  fee  with  horror 
and  alarm  that  enormous  and  flKtmelefs  aft  of 
profcription.  It  has  opened,  and  will  more  and 
piore  open  their  eyes  upon  the  felfifli  enlarge^ 
mcnt  pf  mind,  and  the  narfow  liberality  of  fen-^ 
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timcnt  of  infidious  men,,  which  commencing  }g, 
clofe  hypocrify  and  fraud  h^vq  ended  in  opei) 
violence  ^d  rapbe^  At  home  iwe  behold  fimi- 
lar  beginmngs.'  We  are  oa  our  guard  againil: 
iimilar  conclufionai 

I  hope  we  IJiall  n^ver  be  fo  totally  loft  tP'  aH 
fenfe  oC  the  duties  impofed  upon  w  b;  the  la^ 
of  focialr  unionr  as^^  upon  any  pretext  of  pjub- 
lie  fervice,  to  confifcate  the  goods  of  a  fioglf 
unogfendii^a  citi;zena  Who  bwx  a  tynant  (a 
name  cxpreilive  of  every  thing  whiqh  caa  vi*. 
tiate  and  degrade  human  nature)  could  think 
«f  fcizing  on  the  property  of  men,  unaccufed, 
unheard,  untried,  by  whole,  defcriptions,.  by 
hundreds  and  thoulands  together  ?  who  that  had 
not  loft  every  trace  of  humanity  could  think 
of  cafting  down  men  of  exalted  rank  and  facxed 
function,  fome  of  them  of  an  age  to.  call  at  once 
for  reverence  and  compajQlon,.  of  cafting  them 
down  from  the  higheft  fituation  in  the  common- 
wealth, wherein  they  were  maintained  by  their 
own  landed  property,  to  a  ftatc  of  indigence,  dc- 
preflion  and  contempt  ? 

The  confifcators  truly  have  made  fpma  allftw* 
ance  to  their  vidtims  from  the  fcraps  and  frag- 
Inents  of  their  own  tables  from  which  they  havQ 
been  fo  harlhly  driven^  and  which;  have,  been.  & 
bountifully  fpread  for  a  feaft  to.  the  harpies  of 
ufury.  But  to  drive  men  from  independence  tq 
live  on  alms  is  itfelf  great  cruelty.  Xb*.  whick 
might  be  a  tolerable  conditijom  to  men.  irr.  on« 
ftate  of  life^  and  not  habituated  t©  othe^  things^ 
may^  when  all  thcCe  cireumi}:ances  are  altered^  be  ^ 
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^eadful  revolution ;  and  one  to  which  a  virtu- 
ous mind  would  feel  pain  in  condemning  any 
guilt  except  that  which  would  demand  the  life 
of  the  offender.  But  to  many  minds  this  punifh- 
ment  of  degradation  and  infamy  is  worfe  than  death. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite  aggravation  of- 
this  cruel  fuffering,  that  the  perfons  who  were 
taught  a  double  prejudice  in  favour  of  religion, 
by  education  and  by  the  place  they  held  in  the 
adminiftration  of  its  funftions,  are  xo  receive  the 
remnants  of  their  property  as  alms  from  the  pro- 
fane and  impious  hands  of  thofe  who  had  plun- 
dered them  of  all  the  reft  j  to  receive,  not  from 
the  charitable  contributions  of  the  faithful,  but 
from  the  infolent  tendernefs  of  known  and  avow-  . 
cd  Atheifm,  the.  maintenance  of  religion,  mea- 
fured  out  to  them  on  the  ftandard  of  the  con- 
tempt '  in  which  it  is  held ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rendering  thofe  who  receive  the  allow- 
ance vile  and  of  no  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. 

But  this  aft  of  feizure  .of  property,  it  leemSj 
is  a  judgment  in  law,  and  not  a  confifca- 
tion.  They  have,  it  fcems,  found  out  in  thfe 
academies  of  the  Palais  Royale,  and  the  Ja- 
cobinSy  that  certain  men  had  no  right  to  the 
pofleflions  which  they  held  under  law,  ufage, 
the  decifions  of  courts,  and  the  accumulated  pre- 
fcription  of  a  thoufand  years.  They  fay  that 
ccclefiaftics  are  fifititious  perfons,  creatures  of 
the  ftatej  whom  at  pleafure  they  may  deftroy, 
and  of  courfe  limit  and  modify  in  every  particu- 
lar 5  that  the  goods  they  poflefs  arc  not  pro- 
perly 
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pcrly  theirs,  but  belong  to  the  ftate  which  crcr. 
ated  the  fiftion;  and  we  are  therefore  not  to 
trouble  ourfelvcs  with  what  they  may  fufFer  in 
their  natural  feelings  and  natural  perfons,  on 
account  of  what  is  done  towards  them  in  this 
their  conftruaive  chara6ler»  Of  what  import 
is  it,  under  what ^ names  you  injure  men,  and  de- 
prive them  of  thejuft  emoluments  of  a  profeffion, 
in  which  they  were  not  only  permitted  but"  en- 
couraged by  the  ftate  to  engage  i  and  upon  the 
fuppofed  certainty  of  which  emoluments  they 
had  formed  the  plan  of  their  lives,  contrafted 
debts,  and  led  multitudes  to  an  entire  dependence 
upon  them  ? 

You  do  not  imagine.  Sir,  that  I  am  going  to 
compliment  this  miferable  diftin£tion  of.  perfons 
with  any  long  difcuflion.  The  arguments  of  ty- 
ranny are  as  contemptible  as  its  force  is  dreadful. 
Had  not  your  confifcators  by  their  early  crimen 
obtained  a  power  which  fecures  indemnity  to  all  the 
crimes  of  which  they  have  fince  been  guilty,  or 
that  they  can  commit,  it  is  not  the  fyllogifm  of 
the  logician  but  the  lafh  of  the  executioner  that 
would  have  refuted  a  fophiftry  which  becomes 
an  accomplice  of  theft  and  murder.  The  fo- 
phiftick  tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  decla- 
mations againft  the  departed  regal  tyrants  who 
in  former  ages  have  vexed  the  world.  They  are 
thus  bold,  becauf«  they  are  fafe  from  the  dun- 
geons and  iron  cages  of  their  old  mafters.  Shall 
we  be  more  tender  of  the  tyrants  of  our  own 
time,  when  we  fee  them  afting  worfe  tragedies 
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under  our  eyes  ?  (hall  we  not  qfe  the  iame  U^ 
bcrty  that  they  do,  when  we  can  ufe  it  with  the 
fame  fafety  ?  when  ta  ipcak  hpneiLtrutb  only  rc-» 
q)jires  a  contiempt  of  the  .opinions  of  thole  whofe 
jftions  we  abhor  ? 

This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  property  w^g. 
at    firft    covered    witji  what^  on  the  fyftem  of 
their  condu(5V,  was  the  mofl:  aftonifhing  of  4ll.prc^ 
texts— a  regvd  to  national  faith*    The  coeKpi/es 
to  property  at  firft    prejeij^ed  a  nioft    tender^ 
delicate,  and  icrupulo'us  anxiety  for  Igseping  tha 
king's  engagements    with    the    public   creditQir* 
Thjcie    profe0brs.  of  the  rights  of  mea.  are  iia 
bufy    in    teaching   others,    that  they   hair^  aot 
leifurc  to  learn  any, thing  themfelvesj  otherwilfe 
thjey  would  have  known  that  it  is  to  the  propei^ 
of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  the  demands  of  t^c 
creditor  of  the  ftate,  that. the  firft  and  origuoal 
faith  qf  civil  fociety  is.  pledged.    The  ckim  ^ol 
the^  citizen  is  prior  in  time,  p^amounc  in  titl^ 
fuperipr   ia   equity.     The    fortunes,    of.indiri^ 
duals,  whether  poiTeflred   by   acquifition^  or  .bj^ 
defcent,  or  in  virtue  of  a  participation  in  t^;; 
goods  of  fome  community,  were  no  part  of  tl||^i 
creditor's 'fecurity,  eKpreffed  or  implied.     Th^K 
never  fb  much  a&  entered  into  his  head  when  he 
made  his  bargain-    He  well  knew  that  the  pub-^ 
lie,  whether  rcprefepted  by  a  monarch,  or  by  ^. 
fenate,  can  pledge  nothing  but  the  public  eft^^. 
and  it  cap  havQ.no  public  eftate,.  except  in.whaii 
it  <jerivcs  from  a  juft  and  proportioned  impofi^. 
tioq  upon  the  citizens  at  large.    Thi^  was  en« 
9  .  gaged. 
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jgdged^  aiid  nothing  elfe  could  be  engaged  to  the 
|>tiUic  creditor.  No  man  can  mortgage  his  in- 
juftrce  as  a  pawn  for  his  fidelity. 

It  is  impoflible  to  avoid  fome  obfervation  on 
the  contradiftions  catifcd  by  the  extreme  ri- 
gour and  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  new  public 
f;uth,  which  influenced  in  this  traiifa<9:ionj  and 
which  influenced  not  according  to  the  nature 
of  Ac  obligation^  but  to  the  defcription  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  it  was  engaged.  No  afts  of 
the  old  government  of  the  kings  of  France  arc 
held  valid  in  the  National  aflTemblyv  except  its 
pecuniary  engagements;  a£ts  of  all  others  of 
the  nK>ft  ambiguous  legality.  The  reft  of  the 
mSts  oi  diat  royal  government  are  coiifidered  in 
lb  odious  a  lights  that  to  have  a  claim  under 
its  authority  is  looked  on  as  a  fort  of  crime.  A 
prafion>  given  as  a  reward  for  fervice  to  the 
fla^  is  iurely  as  good  a  ground  of  property  as 
any  fecurity  for  money  advanced  to  the  ftate.  It 
is  a  better ;  for  money  is  paid^  and  well  paid^  to 
obtain  that  fervice.  We  have  however'  fecn 
mtdtitudes  of  people  under  this  defcription  in 
Frihcc^  who  never  had  been  deprived  of  their 
allowances  by  the  moft  arbitrary  minifters,  in  the 
moft  arbitrary  times,  by  this  aflembly  of  the 
rights  of  men,  robbed  without  mercy.  They 
were  told,  in  anfwer  to  their  claim  to  the  bread 
earned  with  their  blood,  that  their  fervices  had 
not  been  rendered  to  the  country  that  now 
exifts. 

This  laxity  of  public  faith  is  not  confined  to 
thpfe  unfortunate  perfons.    The  afTcmbly,  with 
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pcrfcft  confiftcncy  it  muft  be  owned,  h  engaged 
in  a  rcfpcftable  deliberation  how  far  it  is  bound 
by  the  treaties  made  with  other  nattiuns  undtr  the 
former  government,  iand  their  Committee  it  to 
report  which  of  them  tlicy  ought  to  ratify,  snd 
which  not;;  By  this  means  they  have  put  the  ex- 
ternal fidelity  of*  this  virgin  ftatc  on  a  par  witft 
its  internal. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  xronceivc  upon  "what  radbnal 
principle  the  royal  government  fhould  not^  6f 
the  two,  rather  have  poflcffed  the  power  of  rt- 
warding  Service,  and  making  treaties,  in  vJfttre^df 
its  prerogative;  than  that  of  pledgrng  to  cteM^ 
tots  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  aftual  rfrtd  poffiWe. 
yhe  treafure  of  the  nation,  of  aW  'things,  1fife 
been  the  leaft  allowed  to  the  pYefc^ga'tive  of  tHe 
king  t)f  France,  or  to  the  prerogative  5f  anylting 
in  Europe.  To  mortgage  the  piJblic  revenue  tm- 
plies  the  fovereign  dominion,  in  the  folleft  fhifty 
over  the  public  purfe.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  truft 
tven  of  a  temporary  and  occafional  taxation* 
The  afts  however  of  that  dangerous  power  (the 
diftinftive  mark  of  a  boundlefs  defpotifm)  l&i'ive 
been  alone  held  facrcd.  Whence  arofc  this  pre- 
ference given  by  a  democfatrc  affcmWy  it)  ^ 
body  of  property  deriving  its  title  from  the  ihofl: 
critical  and  obnoxious  of  all  the  exertions  of 
monarchical  authority  ?  Reafbn  can  furnilh  no- 
thing to  reconcile  intonfiftency ;  rior  c'an  par- 
tial favour  be  accounted  for  upon  equital>fe 
principles.  But  the  contradiftion  and  partiality 
which   admit  no  juftification,  arc  not  the  lefs 
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without  an  adcqu^t^  qwfc^  and  that  c«4fe  I  4^ 
,«H>t.thiplj;  it  4i^<;ult  to  difcpvcr, 
:     $}i  the  y»ft  debt  of  France  a  great  mp^ied 
.in^crfjfl:  fa^^  jWenfiWy  grown  vp,  and  with  it  .a 
£ceat  ppwen     By  thp  apcient  ufagps  which  pre- 
vailed in  tkf^t  kipgdpm,  the  gea^ral  pircvl^tjp/i 
^,|>i;ppcr/y,  And  in  particular  the  n^AvtyaJ  cpja- 
vertibility  of  la;)d  into  money,  andof  mopey  into 
^j^ndp,  bad  ^w^ys  beex^  ^  matter  pf  difficqlty. 
^miiy  feotfcineots,  wher  mprcgeoier*!  and  mofp 
JJrift.  tkajg  xbey  ane  m  .EnglaAd,  the  jms  r^fraffas^ 
fhi^  f^cat  mafs  of  landed .  property  held  iyy  the 
frpwn^  a^d  t>y  a  njjaxiai  .of  the  French  law  hel^ 
i(U^a^f^ab}y>  the  vaft  eft^tes  of  the  pcclefiaftic 
5^^p»rwioo«i'-^all  thefe  h^d  kept  the  fexided  and 
Pfxoaied  iCM^er^fts  more  ieparated  in  Ff^nce,  le^ 
f^ifcibie,  afld  tfeip'owii^r.s  pf  jhe  two  diijifta  fpe- 
<ks  pf  pr;(?jperty  t^  fo  well  difppfed  to  each  otJ^f 
l^.th^y  are  i«  thiscpuntry. 
i.  TM  moioied  property  was   long  looked   m 
jrith  Tftth^  i»n  evil  cy^  by  the  pepple.     They 
faw  it  connefted  with  their  diftreffcs,   a^d  ag- 
jgcwttiBQ  thciiu    It  was  »o  lefs  envied  by  the 
pld  lapdcd  interetts,  par<ly  fof  the  famp  reafofta. 
that  rendcied  it  ahnoxio.us  to  the  people,  |>ut 
rouch  more  fo  as.  it  eclipfed,  :by  the  fplcndojir 
of  an  oftentatious  luxwy>  the  uijen4(>wed  pe* 
digrces  and  naked  ticks  pf  fever.al  anwog  the 
ncdbility*      Even  when  the  nobility,  which  re- 
prefcnted  the  mpre  permanent  landed  intereft^ 
united  themfelvcs   by  marriage    (which  fonac- 
cimes  was  4?bc  cafe)  with  the  other  defcriptipn, 
the  wealth  which  faved  the  family  fxQm  rpin^ 
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was  fuppofed  to  contaminate  and  degrade  it^ 
Thus  the  enmities  arid  heart-burnings  of  thefc 
parties  were  cncreaied  even  by  the  ufaal  nneans 
by  whijch  difcord  is  made  to  ceafe,  and  quarrels 
are  turned  into  friendfliip*  In  the  mean  timc^ 
the  pride  of  the  wealthy  men,  not  noble  or  newly 
noble,  encrcafed  with  its  caufe.  They  felt  with 
rcfentment  an  inferiority,  the  grounds  of  which 
they  did  not  acknowledge.  There  was  i^o 
meafurc  to  which  they  were  not  willing  to  lend 
themfelVcSj.  in  order  to  be.  revenged  of  the  iput- 
rages  of  this  rival  pride,  and  to  exalt  their  wealti 
to  what  they  confidered  as  its  natura^l^rank  ana 
eftimation.  They  ftrpqk,  at  the  nobility  throD^h 
the  ccQwn  and  thft  church.  ..,They  attiqked 
them  particularly  on  th^  ,fide^  on,  which^thcy 
thought  them  the  moft  yulnf  rable, .  tha^  js,,^t1ip 
poffeflions  of  the  churc^,  '«^i^!u.  tbfough  ^hic 
patronage  of  the  crown,  generally  deyp^lyed  Mpofi 
the  nobility.  The  bil|iopi;icks^  and^t^e^^eat 
coa^nieiidatory  abbies,  were,  with  few  excejptions, 
held  by  that  order,  '.    ^  '  *  ',.... 

In  this  ftate  of  real,  tho'ugh  not  always  perceived 
warfare  between  the  noble  ancient  landed  intcrefl;, 
an4  the  new  monied  intereft,  the  greateft  becaule 
tfe  ixipft  ap^jicab^  ftrength  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter.  The  mgnied  intereft  is  in  its  nature 
more  ready  for  any  adventure  j  and  its  poffeflbrs 
more  difpofcd  to  hew  enterprifes  of  any  kin^, 
Beitig  of  a  recent  acqulfition,  it  falls  in  more 
naturally  with  any  novelties.  It  is  therefore  the 
kind  of  wealth  which  will  be  reforted  to  By  all 
who  wilh  for  change,^ 

^*-^  Alon^ 
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Along  with  the  monied  intereft,  a  new  dc- 
fcription  of  men  had  grown  up,  with  wHoni  that  • 
intercff  Toon  formed  a  clofe  and  markeJJ  union  -, 
I  mean  the  political  men  ^Letters.  Men  of  . 
Letters,  fond  of  diftinguilhing  themfelvcsj  are 
rarely  averfc  to  innpvation.  Since  the  decline 
of  the  life  and  greatnefs  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  they 
were  notfo  much  cultivated  either  by  him,  or  by 
tfie  regent,  or  the  fucceflbrs  to  the  crown ;  nor  were 
they  engaged  to  the  court  by  favours  and  emolu- 
rtichts  fo  fyftematically  as  during  the  fplendid 
jf^HoS  of  that  oftentatious  and  not  impolitic 
Pfefi.  *  What  they  loft  in  the  old  court  prp- 
^icftlon  they  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  joining 
TnVfcrt  of  incorporation  of  their  own ;  to  which 
^th^o  academies  of  France,  and  afterwards  the 
y^ft  undertaking  of  the  fincyclopsedia,  carried 
bn  by  a  focicty  of  thefe  gentlenricn,  did  not  a 
fh^tlc  contribute. 

\  ^^he  literary  cabal  had  fome  years  ago  formed 
fomething  like  a  regular  plan  for  the  deftriiftion 
^f  the  Chriftian  religion.  .This  objcft  they  pur- 
eed with  a  degree  of  zeal  which  hithert6.  had 
been  difcovered  only  in  the  propagators  of  fpnic 
fyftenri  of  piety.  They  were  poflcffed  with 'a  fpi- 
nt  of  pfofelytifm  in  the  moft  fanatical  (degree ; 
and  from  thence  by  an  eafy  progrefs,  with  the 
^jrit  of  perfecution  according  to  their  means, 
What  was  not  to  be  done  towards  their  gre^^t 
*ena'by  any  diredt  or  immediate  a£t,  n"vigi\t  be 
^vrought  by  a  longer  procefs  through  the  ijiedium 
jof  opinion.  'To  command  that  opinion^  the  firft 
ftep  is  to  eftablilh  a  dominion  over  ttiofe  who  di- 
feft  it.     They  contrived  to  poflefs,  themfclvcs, 
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with  great  method  and  perfeverance,  of  all  the 
avenues  to  literary  fame.  Many  of  them  indeed 
flood  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  fci- 
ence.  The  world  had  done  them  juftice  j  and  in 
favour  of  general  talents  forgave  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  their  peculiar  principles.  This  was 
true  liberality ;  which  they  returned  by  endea- 
vouring to  confine  the  reputation  of  fenfe,  learn- 
ing, and  tafte  to  themfelves  or  their  followers/ 
I  will  venture  to  fay  that  this  narrow,  exclufivc 
fpirit  has  not  been  lefs  prejudicial  to  literattire 
and  to  tafte,  than  to  morals  and  true  philofophy* 
Thefe  Atheiftical  fathers  have  a  bigotry  of  theif 
own  ;  and  they  have  learnt  to  talk  againft  moftks 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  monk.  But  in  fome  things 
they  are  men  of  the  world.  The  refources  of 
intrigue  arc  called  in  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  ar- 
gument and  wit.  To  this  fyftem  of  literary  mo- 
nopoly was  joined  an  unremitting  induftfy  tof 
blacken  and  difcredit  in  every  way,  and  by  every 
means,  all  thole  who  did  not  hold  to  their  fa<^ion. 
To  thbfe  who  have  bbferved  the  fpirit  of  their 
conduft,  it  has  long  been  clear  that  nothing  was 
wanted  but  the  power  of  carrying  the  intolerance 
of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen  into  a  perfecutlon 
which  would  ftrike  at  property,  liberty,  and 
life.     -     - 

The  Jefultory  and  faint  perfecution  carried  on 
againft  thiln,  more  from  compliance  with  form 
and  decency  than  with  ferious  refentment,  neither 
weakened  their  ftrength,  nor  relaxed  their  efforts^ 
The  iffue  6f  the  whole  was,  that .  what  with 
Oppofition,  and  what  with  fuccefs,  a  violent  and 
Bfialignant  ^cal^  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in 
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the  worldi  had  taken  an  entire  poHefllon  of  their 
miodSf  ami.  rendered  their  whole  converfation^ 
which  otherwife  wpuld  have  been  pleating  and 
inftrufiive,  perfeflly  difgufting.  '  A^  fpir^t  of  ca- 
baif  intrigue,  and  profelytifm,  pervaded  all  their 
thought^,  word^j  and  adions.  And^  as.  control 
vecfial  zeal  Toqa  turns  its  thoughts  on  force,  they 
beg^Q'tQ.infinuate  themfelves  into  a  correfpond- 
encc  with  foreign  princes  i  in  hopes,  through  their 
a^^hority^  which  at  firft  they  flattered,  they  might 
baring. abiput  the  changes  they  had  in  view.  To 
them  .it  was  indilFerenr  ytfhether  thefe  changes 
if^TfitQ  be  accompliihed  by  the  thunderbolt  of 
dc4)0tifax^  or  by  thi:  earthquake  of  popular  com- 
syuiqu.  The  correfpondence  between  this  ca- 
bal, axul  the  lato  king^oLPruiQa,  will  throw  no 
&QaU  light  upon  the  fpirit  of  all  their  proceed* 
ings.  For  the  fanne  purpofe  for  which  they  in-/ 
(riguedwkh  princes,  they  cultivated,  in  a  di(lin-j 
guUhed  n\anner,  the  monied  intereft  of  France  j ' 
and  partly  through  the  nneans  f^rnifhedby  thofe 
whQk  peculiar  offices  gave  theoi  the  moft  txiw^ 
&w  and  certain  means  of  comnTunication,  they 
(Carefully  occupied  all  the.  avenues  toopinion* 

•W/icers,  efpecially  when  they  3&  in  a  botdy, 
and  wi^h  one  diredion,  have  great  influence  on 
the  pubKc  mind ;  the  alliance  therefore  of  thefe 
waiters  with  che  monied  intereft  hadno  fn&all 
fffs&  in  -removing  the  popular  odiuni  and  envy  : 
wW«h.' attended  that  fpecies  of  wealth,  Thefe 
writers,  like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties^ 
jiretended  to  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor,  and  the 
lower  orders,  whilflr  in  tlwr  fatires  t^iey  rendered 
bateful^by  every  exaggeration,  the  faults  of  cQurts^ 
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of  nobilitjTj  and  of  pricftjhood.  They  .became  a 
fort  of  d^jTq^ogttcs.  Tiicy  fcrvcd  »  a  link  no 
unice,  in  favour  of  one  pbj<^  .obnog^us- weaUh 
to  reftkfs  ^nd  defper?te,pftv^rxy^   .. 

As  thefe^^^Q. kinds  lof  oien  apjjiicar  prtQcipal 
leadqr^^  in  all  the  late. ifranfa^ipab  theif .  juD^oo 
and  pplitiics  wjU  fcryc  to  acoount^^otupontany 
prir^c^lc?  qf  Ifw  or  of  policy,,  hutj^jija^/if'bft 
the 'general  fury  with^.  which  ^11  the  Ij^mecTpio^ 
perty  oi  ecclc(ia£kical  corporatioas  ib^ibooiifiau 
tacked;  and  the  great  care  whtoh^  concisc^co 
their  pretended  pripclples,  has  been  takoQi'  ^  a 
moni^fl  intevelt  originating  from  the  authority^ 
thq  cl^own^    All  the  envy  agaiflft  wjeftkte>:?lttl 
pbwer^  ¥ra^  artificially.  4irc0ed  againft  pthorrdfiw 
fcrip;ions  of  riches.  Oi>  what  other  prit|ci|)44S(tbac( 
that  which  I  have  ftated  can  wea^oun^  for  ^^pH^ 
pearance  fp  extraordinary  and  unnatui?aii  a^ldttC 
of  the  pcclefiafticai  poilefTionsi,  which  jh^^fj^dfoi; 
many,  fucceflions  ofagp?  ^^  ihocks  of  ^yfliitk^ 
lences>*n4  v^ere  gwardedatowpeby  jwAi^Wlftdjfcy 
preju4iqe»>sipg  ^fplicd  V)  .thu^.pay.iSKonk^ftitabtfti 
cpiDpawtiyely  recent,.  invidi9USj  )aiid':Qttttfira&adl 
by  a  <;jecricdand.fuby.erted,goverr^mentij3h  Icunl. 
.  W^s  she  pijiblic  eftace;4.fufficjwt  ftjifcQjfoivtbsi 
pial>|i9  debts?  Affume  thaj:  it  waMi9tii.an4dittt  k> 
lp|$,  mti/i  be  incurred  jfo«3[^whjerer'W^n  tltoOql|Si 
dJiftte  Uwfwlly  poiripffed3vaa4>whicb:-^7Cpfttt^!»f 
i(ig  parties  had  in  contGQ^pl^tioa%l(i^itJltoeiiQv 
wWk  fhpir.  bargain  wa^xna4«>.  hiapjjefts  ^lo  ftilj 
whp,  ac^qrdjing  tp,  the  prinqjpleftQfinj^fiwftliahd 
Ifig.^i  ^fmi^y>  P^gh t  ^  be  the.  fviffcrer 2 ,   ^tsctvODir 
it  ojuglit.  to  be -cither  ;hc  party  who  wiftes^r^  or 
the  party  who  pcrfuadcd  hio^  to  truft  i  .or.bpth  ^ 
■  and 
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and  not  third  parties  who  iiad  no  concern  with 
the^^tranfii^oh ,  UpoiJ  a  Ay  itittlvtnCf  they'  bught 
tAitiffer'^ho  wterc  iHrcak  cnotigH  td  lenclupon 
bad  fecurity,  or  they  who' friudcnttJl^  held  ^6ut  a 
iGQUi#iy^th«t^9s  ndt  valid.  LaSvs  are  a'cquatnted 
wtK'^fef^  0lJi#  rtile^  of  decrfibh.  '  But  by  the  iiew 
]Mifti»l«e''o^the  Ti^t^  of  men;  die  oflly  peilb'ns, 
wfto  in  <f(yuhqr -aflght  tofiiffer,  ait'  the  on^  per- 
iboQ  ^rfioi^reto  be  fiived  harmlcfs : '  tftofe  ii^e'^tb 
«iri\«ep^ib<^  debt*  who  neither 'were  knders^br  bor- 
wwewBiJ mortgagers  ormortg^gees.  *  '  ' 
£  What -^hfild  the  clergy  to  do  with' tlrcfd'\i^^^^^ 
^ions  ii  >^  What  had  they  "to  do  with'ahy  public 
illgafl(ttnem.ftlrthe^  than  the  ext^ht  of  the^ir  oWn 
debris  1  To 'that,  to  bb  Fute,  thdr'eftetes  were 
faedlid' i|0'  tht' Saft  acre.  Nothhig  'bn^M^  tiiorc 
Wl^te  wuefpirit  of  the  aflfembl/^vfrHich  fits  for 
fiMi^  btA^k^Aohi  vfklA  hs'nt¥tq^  its 

iii^oi^^y,  than  sn  attchttoh'  tb;  thei|  'pro- 
€«*iilgf -with  ^regard  ^tb  thte  dcbt'df''tH(e'(ilergy. 
fA^'bodf  ^ttf  COnfSfcatbfSi  ti*ue^^^t5fi^t  trtbnifed 
i»tcirtffifor< which^th^y  ^erc  iiJfe  tb  avePf  iJttter, 
JUa^B-ftmttd^^the  etergV^^-eonhipeteht  't!b  'itifcur  'k 
legal  debtJi'  'Of  €Ot^rie-  thfe)r  dtclared 'thelti.  le- 
gdlyiehMldi  to  thif  property  *  whit*;  khtir  po^^er 
of -febWfWig'^hedebt  jtnd'  m6h:^in^'1:h*6  eftate 
igiplietll  i'TH^'gnhing^  the  r?gfe  6f  tholT^  per- 
feci«»d*^tteen5,  4n^  the  *vcry  aft  in  S^Hil'th'  they 
W0re)chias^^filjr  violated.  -^ 

cll^Qls,^l-feld>  anf  ^perlbris  arc  to  rhdkfe  good 
cfcfiisidiiciefi'ito^  rile  public  creditor,  tefides  ;fiie 
pfMicat^argej  they  m-uft  be  thofe  who  managed 
the  agPttemetit.  Why  therefore  are  ntit '  the 
jc^atcs^of  all  the  comptroller^^  general  confifcated  ? 

Why 
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Why  not  (hofe  of  %ht  lang  fucctifion  Qf  mioifttriji 
finaacifirsj,  and  ^ivk^f s  vho  have  b^eo  tnriohtd 
vbilft  the  p^tfon  wia&  impoveri(hed  by  their  dufuk^ 
10^  and  their  coHnfek  ?  Why  is  lioc  the  eftate 
of  Mr.  L^rd^  di^clared  forfeiti^d  ratbffr  than  of 
the  archbiihop  of  Paxis,  who  ha^  b^  Rochipg  (cr 
do  m  the  cc^tion  or  in  the  jobbu|g.Qf)th$  p^kr 
lie  fuQds*  Qfj  if  ypn  muft  oonfifcatc  aid  landed 
eftates  io  favour  of  the  money-JQbber^  why  is 
the  peoalty  fionfin^d  to  one  description  ^  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  ficpencQs  of  the  diike  de 
ChoifetiJ  bftve  left  »»y  thing  of  (he  }nfipi/(e  fpms 
which  be  had  derivf d  frpm .  the  bounty  pf  HHi 
matter^  during  the  tranfaftions  of  a  reign  whicb 
contribnied  largely,  i)y  every  fpecic&  of  prodi- 
gality in-  war  and  peace,  to  the  prefcnt  debt  of 
France.  If  any  fuch  remains,  why  i%  not  this  coa^ 
fifcated  I  I  remember  to  have  been  in  Paris  dar- 
ing th^  (ifpe  pf  the  old  government.  I  was  there 
)uft  aft^r  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  had  been  fi^atched^ 
(as  it.  was  generally  thoiight)  from  the  block  by  xhe 
hand  of  a  proteftingdefpotifm.  He. was  a  nainifter, 
and  had  fome  concern  in  the  affairs  of  chat  prodjg,ai 
period.  Why  do  I  not  ice  his  qftate  delivered  upi 
to  the  municipalities  in  which  it  is  fituaced?  The 
noble  family  of  Noailles  have  Iqng  been  fervants^ 
(meritorious  iervanCs  I  admit)  to  the  crow4i  of 
France,  and  have  had  of  courfe  fome  ihare  in* 
Its  bounties*  Why  do  X  hear  nothing  of  the  ap«% 
plication  of  their  eftates  to  the  public  debt  i 
Why  is  the  eftate  of  the  duke  de  Rochefbucault 
more  facred  than  that  of  the  cardinal  de  Roche* 
foucauU?   The  former  is,  J  doubt  not,  a  worthy 

perfon^ 
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peifani  aiid(ifkweFe  not  a  fort  ef  prafanetieH^ 
to  calk  of  the  uie>  as  affeding  tht  «itle  :tof»io«^ 
pcttf)  h€  mako$  a'goodufe  of  his'fo^MiKi&i' but 
it  i»iK>  difre^eft  to  him  lo  faf;  what  ^awHeatto 
mfopm»ti(yn  well  warrant*  meiri  fayiftgv  that^  Ae 
life  made  of  a  property  ^quaMj*  validi  by  hk^isro*^ 
thef  tht  cxirdilMl  archbiihop  of  Roo^A^  was 'far 
i^^e  kudabte^and  far  more  public«:fpiritedk  Can 
Qfie  hear  of  the  proibfiption  of  fuch  perfons^  and 
the  <ionftfeatiQii  of  their  cJSR^s,  without  indigna* 
tion  and  horror  ?  He  is  not  a  man  who  does  not> 
fed  fuch  emotions  on  fuch  occa^ons.  He-doea 
not  dcfci^ve  the  name  of  a  fret  man  wHo  Will  noc 
e9ipre6them. 

Few  barbarous  conquerors  have  ever  made  fo 
terriW^  a  rcvelution  in  property.  None  of  \he. . 
heads  of  the  Ron!ian  fadions,  when  they  efta- 
Wiihed  ^^  ci^udelem  Warn  Haftam''  in  all  th^ii^awc- 
tfons  of  rap5ne,  have  ever  fctup  to  fde  the  gobda^ 
of  the  conquered  citizen  to  fuch  an  enormous* 
amount.  It  muft'  be  allowed  in  favour  of  thofc 
tyrants  of  antiquity,  that  what  was  done  iby  them 
ctotild  hardly  be  faid  to  be  done  in  cold  blood* 
Their  pafliofts  were  inflamed,  their  tempers  four* 
cd,  their  trnderftartdings  confufed,  with  the  fpifit 
of  revenge,  with 'the  innultierable  reciprocated- 
ahd  recent  infliftions  and  retaliations  of  blood 
and  rajpine.  They  were  driven  beyond  ^11  bounds 
ofhibderatiori  by  the  apprehenflon  of  the  return- 
of  power  with  the  return  of  property  to  the  fa- 
milies of  thofe'thcy  had  injured  beyond  all  hope 
offorgivcnefs, 

T^^c  Ronian  confifcators,  who  were  yet  only 
§    .  in 
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in  the  elements  of  tyranny,  suid  were  not  in- 
ftrnftirfitt  the  rights  of  nien  to  exefcife  tH  f(Ats 
of  crndt?es  on  each  othef  Without  prbvocariofr, 
thbtijght  it'neceffary  to  fpread  a'lbrtof  cokfur 
oYef  ^tlfefr  injoftice:  Thby  confidcfred  the  van- 
qtAfht&  party  as  coinpofed  of  traitors  wfifo'fead 
bofhe  arifis,  or  other  wife  had  aOed  with  hWftiltty 
agaitfft^thedomnDont^ealth.  They  rfcgardedifhein 
as  pci^ns^ho  had  forfeited  their  pfopcriy  ^l^ 
their  crimes;  With  you,  in  your 'imjir«rv4ed  finite 
of  the  human  mind,  there  was  nofucb  foiW«l!ii^i 
Yoti  feized  upon  five*  millions  fterling  of  aurrtiia 
rent,  and  turned  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  hlimisfti 
creatures  out  of  their  houfes,  becauie  *<  fticfi  was 
your  pleafure."  The  tyrant,  Harry  the  Eigfitft 
of  England,  as  he  wias  not  better  enlPgtterfed 
than  the  Roman  Mariu&*s  and  Sylla%  ahd"  Wd 
not  ftudied  in  your  new  fchools,  did  not  krVow 
what  an  effeftual  inftrurpcnt  of  defpotlfm  was 
to  be  found  in  that' grand  magazine  of  offenfive 
weapons,  the  rights  of  men.  When  he  refolved 
to  rob  the  abbies,  as  the  club  of  the  Jacobin^ 
have  robbed  all  the  ecclefiaftics,  he  began  *^y 
fctting  on  foot  a  commiffion  to  examine  intptjie 
crimes  and  abufes  which  prevailed  in  thofecQ^rir 
munities.  As  it  might  be  expeAed,  his  copnmjlj^ 
fion  reported  truths,  ex^aggerations,^  an^^  falf- 
hoods.  But  truly  or  JFalfely  it  reported  ^gbufes 
and  offences.  However,  ^s  abufes  nji^t  ,)^|^ 
correded,  as  every  crfme  of  pcrfoOs  does- not.  i^ 
fer  a  forfeiture  with  regard  to  cpmmunities^^nd 
as  property,,  in  that  dark  age,  wasnot  difcovered 
tp  be  a  crcat\irc  of  prejudice,  .^U.  thpfe  dbyfe^ 
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(and  there,  were  cnpugh,  pf  thcnv)  were  hardly^ 
tbp»^  ArfpPfOt;  gwwA  Cor  :,^  a  ^cftn^ffpjcion 
^jic»r^,^fj  hisopurf ofes  tQ  make,  Jfe^j^ifrc- 
(9B?o P«»cw»|d  'Jk£-ft>rm^  /urrcqdkr. oC:,;;ii?fc 
^ikj^f^r:  A^^r^pfe,  openffe  procccdipg$  .yffrCy^ 
#»«4vJ5?  «9ftQf  lhc;<wft,4?cickd;|yra^^^ 
^^Sf^lviftQrj5,.as,ncccffaiy.prelwm 

^l^if)S/SVfnfPv<^]%^  an  ^tieraaL  immnmcjf  grom 

WhK^H^^ln&^^y^ni^&of  parliarpRnt,..  Had 
fe^rWf%YPfJ  him^JX)  QHr  tinjcsi^^faur  fi?<;hnical 
|g^p\$^;^Qwljd' have  dope  his  biafTnefe^.aad  ff^v:cd 
|}^q[\,;5||l3rf>is, treble  i  he  nqeded  nQthin^g, qictrc 
tij^t^jff^^'^^    form  of  inc2Jitatipn— *5 JF^Mfl/'(?fiy^ 

^^*^  qa^^  lay.  nothing  in  praife  of  thf>fe  a^^^qf  ty* 
rannW;whicl\^  no  voic^  has  hitherto  evcj*  cqm- 
me|iae4  under  any  of  their  faKecoloursi  yet,  in 
ihctt  taXk  colour^an  homage  v/as  paid  by  delpo- 
tllni^^to  juftice.  The  poyver  which, .was  abgvfe  all 
rep^and  all  rcmorfe  was  not  fet  above  all  fhame, 
\yhirft'  fhame  keeps  i;s  watch^  Virtue  is  not 
wholly  extinguifhed  in  the  heart;  fior'will  Ivio- 
(]iir^tidn  be  utterly  exiled  froai  the  rriinds  of 
fjfr^nt^/;'   ;;;"";^      '    '    .'_  /  ^;;'' ; 

''ri?clieVe  every  honeft  main  fympathizes  in  his 
rcftt^ons  With  our  politicil-  poet  oh  that  oc.ca- 
Bbn,  i^d  will  pray  to  avert  the  omen^  whenever 
ffi^fe'ads  of  rapacious  derpotifm  prcfcnt^lKefn- 
fifl^c^td  his  view  or  his  imagination  :  - 
'  '  ■  "  May  ho  fuch  ftoi*m  '  • 
^  iP^l  on  our  titfic^j^ere  ruin  muft  rrfbrm:  ' 

^  Tell 


^'^  Tell  me  (my  mufe)  what  mooftroM^  due  o&iioii^ 
.  ^  What^vnes  couJd  apj  Cbr^ftan.king  ity^nf^ 

•^  To  fiich  a  rage?  Was*t  luxury,  or  luft  ? 

<^  Was  ^^  fo  temperate,  fo  chafte,  fo  juff  ?        '* 

*^  Were  thefe  their  crimes  ?   they  wqre  his  own  niiich 
"     *'more;  '      •        * 

<*  But  wealth  18  crime  enough  to  Mm  tWs  pW*.*^, 

This  fame  wealthy  wbkh  is.  at  fM  iknes  ismU^ 
tad  kfs  nation  to  indigent  and  mpAciotis  deCpq^ 
tifm,  under  all  modes  of  polity*  was  yorur  ftimptt^ 
tion  to  violate  property,  law*  and  religfoiif  unbred 
in  one  objcft*  But  was  the  itate  of  Fcaqce  b 
wretched  and  undone,  that  no  other  Jrefoncef 
b»t  rapioe  remained  to  prefervc  'ix$  e^ft^iu^  ? 
Ott  this  point  J  wifli  to  receive  focne  iafora[ia7 
tipa»    When  the  Hates  met,  was  the  oonditiaa 

of 

•  The  reft  of  the  paflage  is  this— — 

*'  Who  having  fpent  Ac  treafurcs  of  his  crown > 
•*  Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
«*  And  yet  thi«  aft,  to  varaifh  o'er  the  ihame 
•**  Of  facrilege,  muft -bear  DcTOtion's  name. 
**  No  crime  fo  boW,  but  would  be  tmderibod 
*'  A  real,  or  at  leaft  a  feeming  good, 
*[  Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name ; 
'^  And,  free  from  confcience,  is  ailave  to  famd 
«'  Thus  he  the  church  at  once  "protefts,  abdfpoila: 
*^  But  princes*  fwords  arc  (harper  than  their  ftylet* 
*^  And  thus  to  th'ages  pail  he  n&akes  'amends, 
<'  Their  charity  deftroys,  their  faith  defenda. 
**  Then  did  Religion  in  a  lazy  cell, 
**  In  empty  aery  contemplations  dwell  % 
«'  And,  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay :  but  ours, 
"  As  much  too  aftive,  like  ^  flork  devoan. 
''  Is  there  no  template  r«^ion  can  he  kuown^      > 
*^  Betwixt  their  frigid,  and  our  torrid  zpne  I , 

*'  Couli 
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of  the  ^nces  of  France  ftsch,  dut^  after  oecto« 
mmifrng  (on  principles  of  juftice  md  mercy) 
through  all  departments^  no  fair  repartition  of 
feutthens  upon  ail  the  orders  couK3  poffibl^  re*^ 
itoft  thpem  i  If  fuch  an  equal  impofition  would 
jiat^  hetn  fofficfents  you  well  kn^w  it  might 
^atily  hive  been  made.  Mr.  Neckar^  in  the 
Kddget  which  hb  luid  before  the  Ondet^s  niBkm- 
Msd  tt  VerOilfes,  made  a  detailed  «i^fitibti  of 
tKfe'ftate  of  the  French  nation  ♦. 
<  If  %e  gii^  ctedit  to  hirfi,  it  was  not  neeeffary 
«6  N^e  rcdOurte  to  any  new  impofitions  what*. 
JfiiVi^i  tA  put  the  receipts  of  France  bn  a  ba^ 
liMf€^  With  its  e^pences#  He  ftatefd  tfhe  perma^ 
ifiSft  Charges  of  all  dcfcriptions,  including  die 
fiSte^iA  e«F  a  new  loan  of  four  hundred  millions, 
* .  •■  ■ 

'^^  CcKtId  we  ii6t  ivake  from  that  letlurgic  dreattj 
"  But  to  he  refllefs  in  a  worfe  extreme  ? 
**  And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure> 
*'  But  to  beeail  into  a  calenture? 
*'  Can  knowledge'have  no  bounds  bnt  muft  advane» 
**  So  far,  to  make  m  wi&for  ignorance ?  . 
**  And  rather  ii^the  dark  to  grope  our  way» 
**  Than,  led  by  a  falfc  guide,  to  err  by  day? 
^'  Who  fees  thefe  difmal  heaps,  but  would  demand, 
**  What  barbarous  invader  fack'd  the  land  ? 
**  But  when  he  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring 
*'  Thisdeibiation^  but  a  Chrifiii^n  king ;  , 
"  When  nothu^g,  but  the  name  of  zeal,  appears 
'*  'Twixt  our  bed  adions,  and  the  worft  of  thei^A* 
*'  What  does  he  think  our  facrilege  would  fpare> 
"  When  fuch  th'  eficds  of  our  Devotion  are  ?" 

Cooper's  Hill,  by  Sir  Johk  Denham. 
*  Rapport  de  Monf.  le  diredeur  general  des  finances,  &it 
^ar  ordre  du  Hoi  il^  VerfaiUes.    Mai  5 ,  1 7B9. 

'at 
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^  53ij444*oob  livres;  the  fixed  revenue  d( 
475>294^KX>f  making  the  deficiency  56^150^000^ 
or  Aorc  of  ^o^ooo  Aeriing.  But  to  balance 
it»  he  broi^c  iorward  {aWfl^  and  impMire-L 
menu  of  raveoue  (confidered  as  aitirely  certain} 
to  naho-  flMre  than  the  amornie  of  that  defi- 
ciency i  nod  be  concludes  with  tfaefe  eoApbactcal 
words  (p.  39)  ^  Quel  pays,  Meflkvrs,  q«e  cdw^ 
<^  ou,  JoMs  mp0ts  ctavec  de  fioifftles  objets  k^ 
^^  apfercMSy  on  peix  fiurc  difparoitre  on  defidc 
<<  qui  a  fait  tant  de  bruit  en  Europe.'*  As  to 
the  re-inaburfeoaenty  the  finkii^  of  debt,  and  die 
other  great  obje&s  of  public  credit  aod  polilital 
arrangement  indicaced  in  Moof.  Neeker's  %eech^ 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  but  tbat  a  very 
moderate  and  proportioned  afifeffinent  on- the  ci« 
tizcns  without  diftinftion  would  have  prorided 
for  all  of  them  to  the  fuU^  extent  of  dmr  de^ 
mand.  ^  *      • 

If.  this  reprefei^jtation  of  Moof.  Nte^ar  was 
falfe>.thea  the  aflcmblf  arr-in  the  hi^ft  ^^9^ 
culpable  for  having  forced  the  king  to  acoqit^a 
lys  miniftcFj  and  fioce  the  king's  depofitmii  for 
having,  employed  as  tbeir  minifter,  « ^itfaa  «li# 
had  been  capable  of  abuftngr  fo  notorioMfith* 
^onfklence of  his  maftef  and  their  <wai  id  a  nmtSi* 
ter  too  of  the  high^ft-  momenS^  and  dififtly  tip* 
pertaining  to  his  particular  ofica#  Jkt  if  the 
reprefentadon  was  exaft  (cis,  having  always  along 
with  you  conceived  a  high  degree  of  re^^Q  ^r 
Mr.  Ne^ar,  I  make  no  doubt  it  WbO  ^^ 
what  can  be  faid  in^  favour  of  thoft»«wko>  in« 
flead  of  moderate,  realbnable,  and  genei^al  #01^ 
tributftoi^^  have  in  cold  -^blood,  and  impelled  by 

^  no 
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ho  necedity>  had  recdurie  to  a  partial  and  cruel 
.^aofifiratiph  ? 

Was  thai:  cohtribtitidh  reftiftd  on  a  pretext 

ol^filege^  eitlier  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or 

On  that  of  the  nahAky  ?    No  certainly.     As  to 

tbe  clergy,  they  even  ran  before  the  wiflies  of 

thecfamlor^«    Prcrious  to  the  meetirtg  of  the 

ftaaes^  they  had  in  all  their  mftruAions  exprefsly 

4ireded  thdr  deputies  to  renounce  eyefy  immu^ 

.mtf^  which  put  thenfi  upon  a*  footing  diftin^t 

iSrcxn  the  condition  of  their  felk>w-flibjeAs«    In 

4t(|is  fenunciation  the  clergyjjparr^even  more, 

^spiieit  than  the  nobiHcy*   ^"^  ' 

.  -  But  kt^us  fiippofe  that  the  deficiency  had  re- 

^fVMintd  at  the  56^illions,  (or  ^.a^sioojooo  Her- 

ling):a8':at  firft  ftatcd  by  Mr.  Necker.    Let  u$ 

tfdioir^liat  aU  the  refources  he  oppofed  to  that 

dklifittcy  were  impudent  atld  grbiindtefs  fidionsi 

and  that  the  aflembly  (or  their  lords  of  articles  ^ 

j»i»thfi,Ja4obin^>WSrtf  from  thence  juftified  in  Iay« 

iw^e>w<|ple  Uirtheii  of  that  defidency  on  the 

4rieff0y»««H[^ft  idk>wifig  all 'this,  a  neceR^ty  of 

i^4  SbM^HMD  fteriing  will  not  fdpport  a  confifqt- 

^om  tMiie  4n9oiinrof  five  millions*    The  impo*  ^ 

4tk>|«iifi(iiC«i>^oo;ooo  on  the  clergy,  aspaniai, 

wimldhaxo}  been  opiflreffive  and  unjtift,  but  it 

.wfiuldMtfhavelieeii  aicc^tther  ruinous  to  thofe  on 

wkom  it  Msimp^df  and  therefore  it  would  not 

^ir4  aafmered  the  real  pui^fe  of  the  ifiinagers; 

"'^  fn  m  cottltitQtioh  of  SootUod  durin|:  the  SIbart  reigns 
a^tDmniHeb  (Sit  for  preparing  bills;  and  none  oould  pais, 
Wtl»AifmilMlfya|^e<kytlieai.  This  c6«lu«itcee  waa 
flM  l«>A|4#Wti!rt#»  . 

:\     ...    i     .       "^    ..     1^  Ferhap^ 
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Perhaps  pcrfons,  unacquainted  with  the  ftatc 
of  France,  on  bearing  the  clergy  and  the  no. 
blefle  were  privileged  in  point  of  taxation,  may 
be  led  to  ioiagine,  that  previous  to  the  revolution 
thefe  bodies  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  date* 
This  is  a  great  miftakc.  They  certainly  did  not 
contribute  equally  with  each  other,  nor  either  of 
them  equally  with  the  commons.  They  both  how- 
ever contributed  largely.  Neither  nobility  not 
clergy  enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the  cxcife  on 
confumable  commodities,  from  duties  of  cuftom^ 
or  from  any  of  the  other  numerous  indireSl  impp7 
fittonsj  which  in  France  as  well  as  here,  make  '[o 
very  .large,  a  proportion  of  all  payments  to  the 
public.  The  noblcffe  paid  the  capitation...  They 
paid  alio  a.  knd-tax,  called  the  twentieth  penny> 
to  the  height  {bipetimes  pf  three,  fpmc^imes  of 
four  ftiiUiags  in  the  pound  5  both  of  them  dire£f 
impolitions.of  no  light  nature,  and  00  trivial 
produce.  The  clergy  of  the  provinces  aa- 
nexed  by  conqueft  to  France  (which  in.  extct^t 
make  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  but  Ja 
wealth,  a  .much  larger  proportion)  paidlikewife 
to  the  capitation  and  the  QKrentieth  penny^  ^t 
the  rate  paid  by  the  nobUityk.  The  clergy  in 
the  old . provinces  did  not  pay  the  capitation; 
rbut  they  had  redeemed  themfelves  at  the.  ex«- 
pence  of  aboift  04  millions,  or  a  Jittle  mor^ 
than  a  million  fterling.  They  were  exempted 
from  ^he  twentieths ;  but  then  they  made,  free 
gifts;  they  contraAed.debt^  for  the.  ftaoe;  ami 
%hey  were  fubjedt  to  fome  other  chai^csy  tbc 
Vholc  tomputed  at  about  a  thirteenth  part  ^  of 

their 
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their  clcir  income.  They  ought  to  have  paid 
annually  about  forty  thou fand  pounds  moi^, 
to  piit  them  on  a  par  with  the  contribution 
of  the,  nobility. 

When  the  terrors  of  this  tremendous  pro-r 
fcription  hung  over  the  clergy,  they  made 
^n  oflfer  of  a  contribution,  through  the  arch* 
bilhop  of  Aix,  which,  for  its  extravagance^ 
ought  not  to  have  been  accepted..  But  it  was 
evidently  and  obvioufly  more  advantageous  to 
the  public  creditor,  than  any  thing  which  could 
rationally  be  promifed  by  the  confifcarion.  Why 
was  it  not  accepted  ?  The  reafan  is  plain— Ther? 
was  no  defire  that  the  church  Ihould  be  brought 
ib  ferV^e  the  ftate.  The  fervice  of  the  ftate  was 
riiade  a  pretext  to,  deftroy  the  church.  One 
gfeat  <Jnd  in  the  projeft  would  have  been  de* 
feared,  if  the  plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted 
in  lieu  of  the  fcheme  of  confifcation.  The  new 
landed  intercft  connedted  with  the  new  republic,^ 
and  connefted  with  it  for  its  very  being,  could 
not  have  been  Creicted.  This  was  the  reafon 
ifhy  ttiat  extravagant  rarifom  was  not  accepted. ' 
^'^'irhe'*iiladnefs  of  the  projcft  of  confifcation, 
oh  the  plan  that  was  firft  pretended,  foon  be- 
came apparent.  To  bring  this  unwieldy  rnafs  of 
hiA^ded  property,  Enlarged  by  the  confifcation  of 
all  th^  vaft  landed  domain  of  the  crown,  at 
6h(re  into  inarket,  was  obvioufly  to  defeat  tho 
profite  -pfopofed  by  the  confifcation,  by  depre- 
ciating iihe  value  of  thofc  lands,  .^nd-,indced  of 
afl^thelanded  eftates  throughout  'France.  Such 
a^adifch  diverfibnof  all  its  circulating  money  from 
trade  to  land,  mufl:  be  an  additional  mifchief#  What 
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ftep  wotjtakCA?  Did  the  aflcmbly,  on  becoming 
feafltde  .of  the  inevitable  ill  efFefts  of  their  pror 
jc^4^4^  revert  to  the  offers  of  the  clergy  ?  No 
diftrefs  could  oblige  them  to  travel  in  a  courfe 
^icl^  wa<  difgraced  by  any  appearance  of juftice. 
GHffngx)ver  all  hopc$  fronn^  a  general  immediate 
falf,  *potha:  projeft  fecms  to  have  fuccecdcd. 
TJye)r  prapo(cd  to  ukc  ftock  in  exchange  for  the 
church  landsif    In  that  projeft  great  diflSculties 
arofc  in  equalising  the  objeSs  to  be  exchanged. 
Other  obftaclcs  alfo  prefehted  thernfelvcs,.whicH 
threw  them  back  again  upon  fome  prqjeft  of 
falc.    The  municipalities  had  taken  an  alarm'. 
They  would  npt  hear  of  transferring  the  whole 
plunder  of  the  kingdom  to  the  ftock-holders  in 
Paru.    Many  of  thofc  municipalities  i^ad  been 
(upon  fyftem)  reduced  to  the  fhdft  d^ptefaBle 
indigence.    Money  was  no  where  to  be  fetn. 
They  were  therefore  led  to  the  point  that  waS  S> 
ardently  defired.     They  panted  for  i'  currehtiy 
of  any  kind  which  might  Revive  their  p'erilhfhg 
indaftry. ,  .The  municipalities  were  thfen  to  be 
admitted  to  a  Di are  in  the  fpoiV  which  evidbntly 
rendered  the  firfl:  fcheme  (If  everit  had' been' f&- 
rioufly    entertained)    altogether  'iiripraAlcable, 
Public  exigencies  preffed  upon  all  fides.     The 
minifter  of  finance  reiterated  his^  call  for  fbpfAy 
with  a  moft'  Urgent,  atixiousj  and  boding  yoicCi; 
^hus  preffed' on  all  fides,  infte^d  of  Ihe  ftft 
piaa  of  converting  thcfr  bankers  into  feilhop^ 
and  abbots^  infteadV  of  paying  the' dkl^  debtj; 
they  contraftcd  a   new  debt,  at  3  per  cettr^ 
creating  a  new  paper  currency,  founded^  ^h  ^tOk 
^rentuai  fale  of  the  church  lai^    Thcry  iffted 
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ckis  paper  currency  to  fatfsfy  ihthciftriHotlance: 
chiefly  the  demands  made  upon  thetti  by  the 
Bank  ofdifcountyth^  great  machine,  or  paper--mi!i» 
of  their  fiftitious  wealth. 

The  fpoil  of  the  church  was  now  become  the 
only  fefource  of  all  their  operations  in  finance  i 
the  vital  principle  of  all  their  politics;  thefole 
fecyrity  for  the  exiftence  of  their  power.  It  was 
lieceflary  by  all,  even  the  moft  violent  means,  to 
'  put  every  individual  on  the  fame  bottom,  and  to 
bind  the  nation  in  one  guilty  intereft  to  uphold 
this  a6t,  and  the  authorky  of  thofe  by  whom  it 
was  done.  In  order  to  fofce  the  moft  reludant 
into  a  participation  of  their  pillage,  they  render- 
ed t(ieir  paper  circulation  contipulibry  iq  all  pay* 
mcpts.  Thofe  who  eonfider'the  general  teftdehcy 
of  their  fchemes  to  this  one  objedr  as  a  centre  $ 
aod  a  £eotre  from  which  afterwards  all  t^eir  mefi- 
iiirejs  radiate,  will  not  think  tbat  I  dweU  tqo  lon^* 
upon  t|iis  part  of  the  pro(:epdifi^$  of  the  |ikt|on4 
affeo^bly. 

,.  To  c\it  off  all  app/earanjce  ofconp^xioo  between 
tbecrpwn  and  public  j  uftice,  aod  to  bring  the  w|ioIe 
imd^rinjplici^t  obedience  to  the  diftatprs  in  Paris, 
the  old  indepeodq^t  j  udicature  of  the  parliaments^, 
ififj^  f^l  it$p)erits,  and  all  its  faults,  was  wholly  abo- 
lUbe^  WhUft  thej2arliameqtse)cifted^  it  was  evidene 
dia(  the  people  might  fbooc  time  or  other  come  to 
f^Q^m  to  them,  and  rally  uxider  the  ftanda^d  pf  their 
antientkws.'it  became  however  a  m^tterqf  con-^^ 
iidmiitkHi  thatihe  m^giflirates  and  {officers,  in  thQ 
€oun»  m^  abolifbed>  had  purcbq/ed  their  places^ 
»tv.9  .*cry  high  r^tea  for  which,  »  v«lj„ m  for  %ht^ 


duty  Acjr  pcrfbnnod,  they  received  but  a  very  lo^st 
return  of  incereft.*  Simple  coiififcation  is  a  boon  only 
for  the  clergy  i-**to  the  lawyers  fotne  appearances  df 
equity  are  to  be  obferved;  and  chey  are  to  receive 
compenfation  to  an  immenfe  amount.  Their  com<^ 
penfation  becomes  part  of. the  national  debt^forthe 
liquidation  of  which  there  is  the  one  exhauftleis 
ftmd.  The  lasers  are  to  obtain  their  compenfation 
in  the  new  church  paper,  which  is  to  march  with 
die  new  principles  of  judicature  and  Icgiflature. 
The  difmlflfed  magiftrates  are  to  tal^e  their  ihare 
of  martyrdom  with  the  ecclefiaftics>  or  to  receive 
their  own  property  from  fuch  a  fund  and  ia  fuch 
a  manner,  as  all  thofe,  who  have  been  feaibned 
with  the  antient  principles  of  jurifprtidence>.and 
bad  been  the  fworn  guardians  of  property^  mult 
look  upon  with  horror.  Even  the  clergy  are  to  re- 
ceive their  miferable  allowance  out  of  the  depre- 
dated paper  which  is  ftamped  with  the  indelible 
charaAer  of  facrilege,  gnd  with  the  fymbols  of 
their  own  ruin,  or  they  mull  ftarve.  So  violent  an 
dutrage  upon  credit,  property,  and  liberty,  as  this 
compulfory  p^er  currency,  has  feldom  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  alliance  of  bankruptcy  and  tyran** 
ny,  4t  any  time,  or  in  any  nation* 

In  tht  courfe  of  all  thefe  operations,  at  length 
tomes  out  the  grand  arcanum  s—that  in  reality,  Bnd 
in  a  fair  fenfe,  the  lands  t>f  the  church  (fo  finr  as  any 
thing  certain  can  be  gathered  from  their  proceed-^ 
ings)  are  not  to  ]>e  fold  at  all.  By  the  late  refolu- 
.  fioAs  of  the  national  aflembjy,  they  are.  indeed  to.be 
delivered  to  the  higheff  bidder.  But  it  is  to  be  ob« 
lervedj  that  a  certain  portion  mly  of  the  furcbqfe  mo^ 
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ney  rx  to  be  laid  down.  A  period  of  twelve  years  is 
to  be  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rfcft*.  The  phi^ 
lofophic  purchafers  are  therefore,  on  paynricnt  of 
a  fort  of  fine,  to  be  put  inftantly  into  poffeflion  of 
the  eUate.  It  becomes  in  fome  refpefts  a  fort 
of  gift  to  them ;  to  be  held  on  the  feudal  tenure 
of  zeal  to  the  new  eftabliftiment.  This  projedk  is 
evidently  to  let  in  a  body  of  purchafers  without 
money.  The  confequence  will  be,  that  thcfe  pur- 
chafers, or  rather  grantees,  will  pay,  not  only  from 
the  rents  as  they  accrue,  which  might  as  well  be  re- 
ceived by  the  ftate,  but  from  the  fpoil  of  the  ma- 
terials of  buildings,  from  wafte  in  woods,  and  from 
whatever  money,  by  hands  habituated  to  the  grip- 
ings  of  ufury,  they  can  wring  from  the  miferablc 
peafant.  He  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  mer<^- 
nary  and  arbitrary  difcr etion  of  men,  who  will  be 
ftimulated  to  every  fpecies  of  extortion  by  the 
growing  demands  on  the  growing  profitS'Of  an 
*  cftate  held  under  the  precarious  fettlement  of  a 
new  political  fyftem.    * 

When  all  the  frauds,  impoftures>  violences,  ra- 
pines, burnings,  murders,  confifcations,  compul^ 
fory  paper  currencies,  and  every  dcfcription  of  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty  employed  to  bring  about  and 
to  uphold  this  revolution,  have  their  aat^urai 
effeA,  that  is,  to  (hock  the  moral  fentiments 
of  all  virtuous  and  fober  minds,  the  abettors 
of  this  philofophic  fyftem  immediately  ftrain  their 
throats  in  a  declamation  againft  the.  old  monar« 
chial  government  of  France*  When  they  have 
rendered  that  depofed  power  fulEciently  black, 
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they  then  proceed  in  argument,  a$  if  all  thofe  who 
dirappfo^e  of  their  n(iw  abules,  muftof  caurfe  be 
partiz^s^  of  the  old  ;  that  thofe  who  reprobate 
their  cifude  artd  violent  fchemes  of  liberty  ought 
to  bt  treated  as  advocates  for  fervi rude*    I.  admit 
that  their  neceffities  docotnpel  them  to  this  bafe 
and  corttemptfblfc-fraiidi     Nothing  can  reconcile 
men  to  their  proceedings  and  projefts  but  the 
fopi|3dfWott  that  thtereis  fto  third  option  between 
thdm,  and  fome^  tyriiiny  a^odiqus  as  can  be  fur* 
nifhed'by  the' records  of  hi ftbry,  or  by  the  inven^. 
tion  of  poets.  This  prsCttiing  of  theirs  hardly  de- 
fetves  tTie  name  offophlftry*  It  is  nothing  but  plain  , 
imptidence/  Have  thcfe  gentlemen  never  heanlji 
in  the  Whole  circle  of  the  worlds  of  theory  andt 
praftice,    of  any    thing    between    the    defpoi*  I 
tifm  of  the  monarch  and  the  defpotifm  of  tht 
multitude?  Have  they  never  heard  of  a  monarl 
chy  direftcd  by  laws,    controlled  and  balanced* 
by  the  great  hereditary  wealth  and  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  a  nation  j  and  both  again  controlled  by 
a  judicious  check  from  the  reafon  and  feeling  of 
the  people  at  large  adting  by  a  fuitable  and  per- 
.ipanent  organ?  Is  it  then  impoffible  that  a  man 
may  be  found  who,  without  criminal  ill  intention, 
or  pitiable  abfurdity,  ihall  prefer  fuch  a  mixed  and  . 
tempered  gov^ernment  to  either  of  the  extremes  i 
and  who  may  repute  that  nation  to  bedeftituce. 
of  all  wifdom  and  of  all  .virtue,  >yhich,  haying 
in-  its  choice  to  obtain  fijcb  a  government  with 
cafe,  or  r^ber  to.  cofffirm  it  when  aStually  fojfejfed^ 
thought  prc^r  to  commit  a  thoufand  crimes,  and 
A..  *      .       :     .     ;  to 
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to  fut^^  their  country  to  a  tlioufahd  evUs,  In  or« 
der  to  avprcj  it  ?  Is  it  thpn  a  truth  Co  mlveJ^My 
acknowledged^  that  a  pure  depiocr^y^i^  the  onfy 
tolerable  form  into  w^^ich  l>uman  fpclei^.can  be 
thrown,  that  a  pnan  is  not  permitted,  to  hefitatp 
abpi^t  ijts  merits^  without  the  fufpicton  of  being  a 
friend  to  ^yrann^^  that  is^  of  l?eihg  a  foe  to  man- 
kind ? 

I  do  not  know  under  what  defcriptioA  to  clafs 
the  prefeat  ruling  atrthority  in  France.  It  aflfe^ 
to  t)e  a  pure  democracy^  though  I  think  it  in  a 
dired  train  of  becoming  ihortly  a  mifchievou$ 
and  ignoble  oligarchy.     But  for  the  prefent  I 
admit  it  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  and 
cSe&  of  what  it  pretends  to.    I  reprobate  no 
forrfi'  df  government  merely  upon  abftraft  prin- 
ciples;   There  may  be  fituationa  in  which  the 
■purely  democratic  forai  will  become  neceflary. 
There  may  be  fbme  (very  few,  and  very  particu-^ 
lariy  circumftanced)  where  it  would  be  clearly 
defireable.    This  I  do  not  take  to  be  f^e  cafe  of 
France,  or  of  any  other  great  country.    Until 
now;  we  have  feen  no  examples  of  confiderable 
democracies.  The  antients  were  better  acquaint«^ 
cd  with  them.     Not  being  wholly  unread  in*  the 
authors,  who  had  feen  the  moft  of  thofe  eonfti- 
tutions,  and  who  bed  underftood  them,  I  cannot 
help  concurring  with  their  opinion,  that  an  abfo- 
lute  democracy,  no  more  than  abfolute  monarchy, 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  legitimate  forms  of 
government.  They  think  it  leather  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  than  the  found  conftitution  of  a 
republic.  If  I  recoiled  rightly,  Ariftotle  obferves^ 
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diat  a  democracy  has  inany  ftriking  points  of  re- 
femUaoce  with  a  Qrrapny*.  Of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  in  a-xlemocjacy,  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
is  capable  of  exercifing  the  moft  cruel  oppreflions 
xipon  the  minority,  whenever  ftrong  divifions  pre- 
vail, in  .that  kind  of  polity,  ^  diey  often  mud  ; 
and  tbat.oppreffion  of  the  minority  will  extend  to 
far  greater  numbers^  and  will  be  carried  on  with 
miicb.gceater  fvuyj  than  can  almoft  ever  be  appre- 
..hendcd  from  the  dopciinion  of  a  fingle  fceptre.  In 
.fucha.popxilar  perfecution,  individual  fufferers  are 
in  a:  much  more  deplorable  condition  than  in  any 
other.  -  Under  a  cruel  prince  they  have  the  balmy 
compaflion  of  m^kind  to  affuage  the  fmart  of  their 
wounds^  they  have  the  plaudits  of  the  people  to 
animate  their  generous  conftancy  under  their  fuffer- 
ings  :  but  thofe  who  are  fubjefted  to  wrong  under 
multitudes,  are  deprived  of  all  external  confola^ 

•  When  I  wrote  Ais  I  quoted  from  memory,  aftet  mtfiy 
years  had  elapfed  from  my  reading  tbe  paflageik  A  learned 
friend  has  foimd  it,  and  it  is  as  follows :  .  >        '      '^  . 

To  id®"  To.oM,  ueii  ^f»pn  h^tnrma  rw^^Tiiyai^  hc^tcc 
%l>vnpiafiJiA>r^  ,£amp  km  rot  hnrayfjuila*  xai  o  ifi^yctyy®-  km  o 
nohaiy  ol  auToi  km  aviKayav*  km  fia?dfa  ixaertfoi  tfop  hearifoii 

^  The  ethical  charafier  isthe  fame;  both  exerdfe  defpod^ 

•  ov^r  the  better  clals  of  citizens;  and  decrees  are  in  the  one> 

*  what  ordinances  and  arrets  are  in  the  other :  the  demagogae 
'  too^  and  the  court  favourite^  are  not  unfrequently  the  fame 
<  identical  men,  and  always  bc^  a  clofe  analogy  $  and  thefe 

•  ha^e  the  principal  power,  each  in  their  rdpedive  forms  of 

*  goTemsient,  favpuritea  with  the  abfdla|e.SD|onarch,  and  de- 
'  magogues,with  a  people  fuch  as  I  have  defcrlbed/  Arift, 
Politic,  lib.jiv.  cap*  4. 
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tion.  They  feem  defcrted  by  mankind ;  over- 
powered by  a  confpiracy  of  their  whole  fpecies. 

But  admitting  democracy  not  to  have  that  inevi- 
table tendency  to  party  tyranny,  which  I  fuppofeit 
to  have,  and  admitting  it  to  poffefs  as  much  good 
in  it  when  unmixed,  as  I  am  fure  it  poffefles  when 
compounded  with  other  forms  ;  docs  monarchy, 
on  its  part,  contain  nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it? 
1  do  not  often  quote  Bolingbroke,  nor  have  his 
works  la  general,  left  any  permanent  impreffion^on 
my  jnind.  He  is  a  prefumptuous  and  a  fupcrficial 

..writer.  But  he  has  one  obfervation,  which  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  without  depth  and  folidity.  He  fays, 
that  he  prefers  a  monarchy  to  other  governments; 
jjfpaufe-you  can  better  ingraft  any  defcription  of 
fepublic  on  a  monarchy  than  any  thing  of  mo- 
narchy upon  the  republican  forms,  I  think  him 
peWedly  in  the  right.  The  faft  is  fo  hiftorkally  j 
Uki  4c  agr^^s  well  l^rith  the  fpeculation, 

:  ?/!7f >ki)ow>  how  ©afy  a  topic  it  is  to  dwell  on  the 
faults  of  departed  greatnefs.    By  a  revolution  iti 

^'tKe  ftate,  the  fawning  fycophant  of  yefterday,  is 

,  converted  into  the  auftere  critic  of  the  prefent 
h0ur.  But  fteady  independant  minds,  when  they 
have  .an  objeft  of  fo  ferious  a  concern  to  man- 
"kind  as  governmeftt,  under  their  contemplation, 
ViU  difdain  to  affume  the  part  of  fati rifts  and 
Reclaimers.  They  will  judge  of  human  inftitu- 
tions  as  they  do  of  human  charatfters.  They  will 
fort  out  the  good  from  the  evil,  which  is  mixed 
in  mortal  inftitutions  as  it  is  in  mortal  men. 

Your  governrtient in  France, though  ufually,  and 
I  think  juftly,  reputed  the  beft  of  the  unqualified 
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er  ilUqualiHed  monarchies,  was  ftill  full  of  abufcs, 
Thefe  abufcs  accumulated  in  a  length  of  time,  as 
they  rhuft  accumulate  in  every  monarchy  not  under 
the  conftant  infpeftion  of  a  popular  reprcfentative. 
I  am  no  ftranger  to  the  faults  and  defefts  of  the 
fubvcrted  government  of  France ;  and  I  think  I 
im  not  inclined  by  nature  or  policy  to  make  a  pa- 
negyric upon  any  thing  which  is  a  juft  apd  natural 
objeft  of  cenfure.    But  the  queftion  is  not  now  of 
fhe  vices  of  that  monarchy,  ^ut  of  its  exiftencc. 
Is  It  then  true,  that  the  French  government  was  fuch 
as  to  be  incapable  or  undeferving  of  reform;  fothat 
it  was  of  abfolute  neccflity  the  whole  fabric  IHoulcl 
'  be  at  once  pulled  down,  and- the  area  cleared  for 
the  ereftion  of  a  theoretic  experimental  edifice' 
in  its  place  ?  All  France  was  of  a  different  opi^' 
»ion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789.   The  iri^| 
/ftruftions  to  the  reprefentatives  to  the  ftates-gene« 
Iral,  from  every  diftrift  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled* 
I  *ith  projects  for  the  reformation  of  that  govern. 
I  ment,  without  the  remotcft  fqggeftion  of  a  defign 
I  to  deftroy  it.    Had  fuch  a  defign  been  then  eveft' 
\  infinuated,  I  believe  there  would  have  been  butone 
voice,  and  that  voice  for  rejefting  it  with  fdorn  andT 
horror.  Men  have  been  fometimes  led  by  degrees, 
fbmetimes  hurried  into  things,  the  whole  of  which, 
if  they  could  have  feen  together,  they  never  would 
have  permitted  the  moft  remote  approach.  tWheii 
thofe  iriftruftions  were  given,  there  was  no  quef- 
tion but  that  abufcs  exifted,  and  that  they  de- 
manded a  reform  ;  nor  is  there  now^'  In  the  ia-r 
tcrval  between  the  inftruftions  and  the  revolution,' 
things 'changed  their  fliape^  and  in  conffqi^encd 
«f  that  change,  the  true  qu^^tioii  at  prefent  is, 

Whcthei;' 
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Whether  tKofe  who  would  have  reformcdj  or 
thofe  who  have  dcftroydd,  are  in  the  right  ? 

1*0  hear  fome  men  fpeak  of  the  late  robnarchy^ 
of  France,  you  would  imagine  that  thty  w^re  talk- 
ing of  Perfia  bleeding  under  the  ferocious  fword  of 
Tsehmas  Kouli  Khan  j  or  at  leaft  defcribing  tli9 
barbardus  anarchic  defpotifm  of  Turkey,  wher^ 
the  fineft  countries  in  the  moft  genial  climates  ia 
t;he  world  are  wafted  by  peace  more  thai^  any 
countries  have,  been  worried  by  war  j  where  a^iits  ^rip 
unknown,  where  minufaftures languifh,  where  fci- 
cnce  is  cxtinguilhed,  where  agriculture  decays^ 
wherethe  human  race  itfclf  melts  away  andperi^i- 
cs  under  the  eye  of  the  obfervcr.  Was  thi^  tb© 
cale  of  France  ?  I  have  no  way  of  determining  the 
quelfl^pn  but  by  a  reference  to  fadls.  Fafts  do  ^ot 
fupppr4;  this  refemblance..  Along  with  much  evil, 
thjere  is  foncie  good  in  monarchy  itfclf i  and  fome 
<;Q|-^e<Skivc  to^  its  evil,  frpnFi  religion,  from  laws> 
frpnnl. manners^  from  opinions,  the  French  tnoit" 
^^ajrchy  m^yit  .have  received  i  which  rendered  it 
(tWgl>  by  no  meaps  a  free,  and  therefore  l^y  i^a 
nieans  a  good  conftitution)  a  dclpotifpi  raijier  ia 
j^P^egran<:e  than  in  reality. 

Among  the  ftandards  upon  which  the  effeft^  o£ 
government  on  any  country  are  to  be  eftimated,. 
I^  niuft  confider  the  ftate  of  its  population  as  not 
th^  leaft  certain.  ^No  cpuntry  in  which  population 
fl4?urifhes,  and  is  in  progreffive  improvement,  caa 
be  under  a  wry.ftTiifchieyous  government^  About 
fixty  years  agp,  the  Intendants  of  the  generalities 
of  France,  made,  with  other  matters,  a  report 
of  the  population  of  their  feveral  diftxifts*  J  have 
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not  the  books,  which  are  very  volumijious,  by  mc, 
nor  da  1  know  where  to  procure  tKem  (I  am  ob- 
liged to  fpeak  by  rnqmory,  and  therefore  the  left 
pofitively)  but  I  think  the  population  of  France 
was  by  them,  even,  at  that  period,  eftimated  at 
Itwenty-two  millions  of  fouls.     At  the  end  of  the 
.Uft   ceatury  it  had    been  generally  calculated 
at  eighteen^  On  either  of  thefe  eftimations  France 
waft  not  ill-peopled*  Mr.  Necker,  who  is  an  au- 
Aority  for  his  own. time. at  kaft.equal  to  thein* 
tendants  for  thexcs,  reckons,  and  upon  apparently 
fute5>rinciples,  the  people  of  France,  in  the  year  . 
lyS^s  >t  twenty^-four  millions  fix  hundred  an(lV 
fcventy^  thoufand.    -But  was   this  the  probable; 
ultimate  term  under  the  old  cftabliihment  ?^  pr^  . 
Price  is  of  opiniod,  that  the  growth  of  population 
in  France  was  by  no  means  at  its  acme  in  tha^year; 
I. certainly  defer  to  Dr.  Price's  authority  a  good 
deal  more  in  thefe  fpeculations,  than  I  do  in  hia 
general  politics.    This  gentleman,  taking  ground 
on  Mr.  Necker's  data,  is  very  confident,  that  fince 
the  period  of  that  -  minifter's    calculation,  thf  . 
French  population  has  encreafed  rapidly  ^  fo  ra* 
pidly  that  in  the  year  1789  he  will  not  confear 
to  rate  the  people  of  that  kingdom  at  a  lowcr^ 
number  than  thirty  miUkms.  After  abating  much 
(and  much  I  think  ought  to  be  abated)  from 
the  fanguine  calculation  of  Dr.  Price,  I  have  no . 
doubt  that  the  population  of  France  did  encreale 
confiderably  during  this  later  period :  but  fuppof*^ 
ing  that  it  encreafed  to  nothing  more  than  will  be 
fufficient  to  compleat  the  24,670,000  to  25  miF- 
|ions,  ftill  a^population  of  25  millions,  and  that 

ia 
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in  an  increafing  progrefs,  on  a  fpace  of  abtoift 
twenty-fcvtn  thoufand  fquafe  leagues,  is  Immenfe.' 
It  is,  for  iriftance,  a  good  deal  more  than  rite 
proportionable  population  of  this  idand^  or  ^v^iC 
than  that  of  England,  the  beft-peopled  part  ■  erf 
the  united  kingdom.  '  ".   •:•;' 

It  is  noturiivcrfallf  true,  that  Francris  arfer tite 
country.  Confiderable  trads  of  it  are  baitbn; 
and  labour  under dther  natural'difadvantjtges'.  In* 
the  portions  of  that  territory,  where  tKngs'ard 
more  favourable,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  dhcovef/ 
tlic  numbers  of  the  people  correfpond'tochoiridul- 
gcrice  of  nature  *;  The  Generality  of  Lifle  (thiitf 
1  admit  is  the  ftrongcft  example)  upon  an  efxrent 
of '404  f  lestgjucs,  about  ten  years  ago,  concained 
734,666  fouls,  which  is  177a  inhabitants  to  each' 
fquarc  league.  The  middle  term  for  the  reft  of 
France  is  about  960  inhabitants  to  the  fame  adi^ 
meafuremehr. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  population  to  the  depdfed 
gdvernment'i  becaufe  I  do  not  like  to  compli* 
ment  the  contrivances  of  men,  with  what  is  due 
in  a  great  dcgee  to  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
But  that  decried  government  could  not  hfive 
obftrtiflred,  mdft  probably  it  favoured,  the  opcra-r 
^ion  of  thofe  caufes  (whatever  they  were)  whether 
of  nature  in  the  foiU  or  in  habits  of  indufbry 
among  the  people^  which  has  produced  fo  large  a 
number  of  the  fpecies  throughout  that  whole  king. 
dom^  and  exhibited  in  fome  particular  places  fuch 

*  De  rAdminiftration  dci  Finances  de  la  France^  par  Monf. 
I^ecker,  vol.  i.  p.  28S. 
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prodigies  of  population.  I  never  will  fuppoie  xiizt 
fabrick  of  a  ftate  to  be  the  word  of  all  political 
inftitutionsy  which,  by  experience,  is  found  to  coh'' 
tain  a  principle  favourable  (however  latent  it  may 
be)  to  the  encreafe  of  nnankind. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  is  another^  and  no 
contemptible  ftaodard,  by  which  we  may  judge 
whetfacTj  on  the  whole,  a  government  be  pro- 
celling  or  ddlru6fcivej|  France. far  exceeds  Eng-- 
land  in  the  multitude  of  her  people  -,  but  I  ap-». 
prebend  that  her  comparative  wealth  is  much  in^ 
ferior  to  ours  5  that  it  is  not  fo  equal  in  the  difl 
tribution,  nor  fo  ready  in  the  circulation.  1  bef 
lievc  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  be  amongfi:  the  caufes  of  this  advantage 
\>n  the  fide  of  Englapd^I  fpeak  of  England,  no| 
iof  the  whole  Bnti0i  dominions  j  which,rif compared 
with  thofe  of  France,  will,  in  fame  degree,. weaken 
the  comparative  rate  of  wealth  upon  oi^r  fide^  But 
that  weal th,which  wijl  not  endure  a  copipapfoh  wr^ 
the  riches  of  England,  may  conftitute  a  very  rcl 
fpeAable  degree  of  opulence.  Mr.  Nccker's^bobk 
publifhed  in  1785  *,  contains  an  accurate  and  in- 
terefting  collcftion  of  fads  relative  to  public  oecp^^ 
nomy  and  to  political  arithrfietic;  and  his  fpecuX 
iations  on  the  fjubjedt  are  general  wijfejndlib^^ 
In  thaC  work  he  gives  an  ideiW  the  ftatc  o f  " 
France,  vei-y  remote  from  thepoftfait  pf  a;i^'oiinI 
try  whofe.gavernment  was  a  perftcS  grieWnce',^aft 
abfolute  evil,  admitting* no  cure'tfUC^h'roifgh  the 

violent  arid  uncertain  reme(iy9fatdtii  revoKition, 

•  :.:r.b  \:  ■     irr.  <;:  «f*a  . 
*  De  rAdminiflrBtioa   det  fiixaiice9>.j^  ia.  F^fl|^..  p^ 
M.  Nccker,  " 
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Me  affirms,  that  from  the  year  1^26  to  the  year 
17^4,  there  was  coined  at  the  mint  of  France^  in 
theipccies  of  gold  and  filver,  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds^  fterllng  *. 

It  IS  impoffible  that  Mr.  Necker  (hould  be  niif- 
taken  in  the  amount  of  the  bullion  which  lias  been 
coined  in  the  mint.  It  is  a  matter  of  ojfHcial  record. 
The  realbnings  of  this  able  financier,  Concerning 
tlic  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  renaained  Toi* 
ctfciilation,  when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  is  about 
tour  years  before  the  depoGtion  and  imprifonmen't 
of  tbc  French  King,  are  not  of  equal  certainty ; 
but  they  are  laid  on  grounds  (o  apparently  folia, 
that  it  is  not  cafy  to  refufc  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  aflent  to  his  calculation,  ,  He  calculates 
the  numeraire^  or  what  we  call^^aV,  then  aftually 
cxiRing  in  France,  at  about, eighty-eight  millions 
pr^the  ^ame  Englilh  money.  A  great  accumulap 
lion  of  wealth  for  one  country,  targe  as  that  coun- 
try is  t  Mr.  Keeker  was  fo  far  from  confidering 
tills  'ihnuijc  of.  wealth  as  likely  to  ceafe,  when  he 
Wrbfc  in  178?,^  t*Hat  he  prefuipes  upon  a  future 
aiihual  jhcreafe  two  per  cciit.  upon  the  money 
Brought  liptJiFranc^^  the  periods  from  which 

.  Sc^mc  j^cquatc  Cjiufe  muft  have  originally  in- 
troduced! all  tbc  money  coined  at  its  mint  into 
t^at^  fcin^doin  \  an<i  fonoc  caufe  as  operative  muft 
iiave  kept  at  hpmc,  or  returned  into  k;s  bofbm, 
fuch  a  vaft  flood  of  trcafure  ai$  Mr.  Necker  calcu- 
lates to  remain  for  dotnoftic  circulation.  Suppofb 
any  reafonaUe  deductions  from  M.  Necker's  com- 

*  Vol.  tit.  Ihap.  $.  md  diap.  9. 
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putation;  the  remainder  muft  ftill  amount  to  afl 
immenfe  fum.     Cauft;s  thus  pov,^rful  to  acquire 
and  to  retain,  cannot   be  found  in  difcouraged 
induftry,  infccure  property,  and  a  pofuively  de- 
ftruftive  government.     Indeed,   when  I  confider 
the  face  of  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  the  multitude 
and  opulence  of  her  cities  j  the  ufeful  magnifi- 
cnce  rf  her    fpacious   high    roads  and   bridges ; 
the  opportunity  of  her  artificial  canals  and  naviga- 
tions opening  the  conveniences  of  maritime  com- 
munication through  a  folid  continent  of  fo  im- 
menfe an  extent;  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  ftupen- 
dous  works  of  her  ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her 
whole  naval  apparatus,  whether  for  war  or  trade ; 
when  I  bring  before  my  view  the  nlimber  of  her 
fortifications,  conftrufted  with  fo  bold  and  matter- 
ly  a  (kill,  and  made  and  maintained  at  fo  prodi- 
gious a  charge,  prefenting  an   armed  front,  and 
impenetrable  barrier  to  her  enemies  upon  every 
fide  i  when  I  recoiled  how  very  fmall  a  part  of 
that  cxtenfive  region  is  without  cultivation,  and 
to  what  complete  perfeftion  the  culture  of  many 
of  the  beft  produdions  of  the  earth  .have  been 
brought  in  France  j  when  I  refleft  on  the  excel- 
lence of  her  manufaftures    and   fabrics,  fecoiid 
to  none  but  ours,, and  in  fome  particulars  not 
fecond  i  when  I  contemplate  the  gran4  founda- 
tions of  charity,  public  and  private ;  when  I  fur- 
vey  the  ftate.of  all  the  arts   that  beautify  and 
polifh  life  J /when  I  reckon  the  men  fhe  Has  bred 
for  cxteikling  her  fame  in  war,  her  able  ftatefmcn, 
*  the  multitude  of  her  profound  lawyers  and  theo- 
logians, her  philofophers,  her  critics,  her  hillo- 
rians  and  antiquaries,  her  poet^^  and  her  orators 
6  facr^d 
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facrcd,  and  profane,  I  behold  in  all  this  foni^-j 
thing  which  awes  and  commands  the  imaginatioit^ 
which  checks  the  nlind  on  the  brink  of  precipi- 
tate and  indifcriminate  cenfure,  and  which  de-* 
mands,  that  we  fhould  very  ferioufly  exacniw,  what 
and  how  great  are  the  latent  vides  that  cduld  autho* 
rife  us  at  once  to  level  fo  fpeciou^  a  fabric  with 
the  grdund.  I  do  not  recognize,  in  thi^  view?  of" 
things,  the  defpotifm  of  Turkey.  Nor  do  Idifcern 
the  charafter  of  a  government  that  has  beenj  on  the 
whole,  fo  oppreffive,  or  fo  corrupt,  or  fo  negligent, 
as  to  be  utterly  unfit/^r  all  reformation.  I  muft  think 
fuch  a  government  well  deferved  to  have  its  excipl- 
lencies  heightened  -,  its  faults  correfted ;  and  its  ca- 
pacities improved  into  a  Britifh  conftitution. 

Whoever  has  examined  into  the  proceedings  of" 
that  depofed  government  for  fev^ral  years  back, 
cannot  ikil  to  have  obferved,  amidft  the  incon- 
ftancy  and  fluftuation  natural  to  courts,  an  earnefl: 
endeavour  towards  the  prolperty  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country  ;  he  muft  admit,  that  it  had 
long  been  employed,  in  fome  inftances,  wholly  to 
remove,  in  hnany  confiderably  to  corre6t,  the  abu- 
five  pradlices  and  ufages  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
ftatc;  and  that  even  the  unlimited  power  of  the. 
fovereign  over  the  perfons  of  his  fubjefts,  incon- 
fiftenr,  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  with  law  and  liber- 
ty, had  yet  been  every  day  growing  more  miti^ 
gated  in  the  exercife.  So  far  from  refufing  itfclf 
ta  reformation,  that  government  was  open,  with  a 
cenfurable  degree  of  facility,  to  all  forts  of  projeds 
and  projedors  on  the  fubjedt.  Rather  too  miich 
"countenance  was  given  to  the  fpirit  of  innovation, 

O  a  *  which 
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which  foon  was  turned  againft  thofe  who  fbftered 

it,  and  ended  in  their  ruin.     It  is  but  cold,  and  no 

very  flattering  juftice  to  that  faHen  monarchy,  to 

fay,  that,  for  many  years,  it  tfetpafied  more  by 

kvity  and  want  of  judgment  in   feveral  of  its 

fchemes,  than  from  any  defeft  in  diligence  or  ih 

public  fpirit.    To  compare* the  goven^ftMnt  6f 

France  for  the  laft  fifteen  or  (ixtech  Vtirsf  with 

wife  and  well-conftituted  eftabliftinieiM^'^aurihg 

that,  or  during  any  period,  is  not  to  z&'  wijlfl  fkif- 

.nefe.     ^ut  if  in  point  of  prodigality  in  tht?iexptn- 

diture  of  money,  or  in  point  of  Vigour  fmthc 

cxeit jfe  of  power,  it  be  compared  with  any  o^  the 

fofmer  reigns,  I  believe  candid  judges  will  gtVc 

little  credit  tQ  the  good  ihtentions  of  thofe  wfio 

dwell  perpetua.lly  on  the  donations  to  favourites,  or 

OP  the  expences  of  the  court,  or  on  the  hbri^ors  of 

,  tK^  Baftile/ip  the  xeign.  of  Louis  the  XVIthi '*     "^ 

,      Whether  the  fyftem,  if  it  deferves  fuch  a  name, 

\-  now  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  antient  monarchy, 

,  win  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  popu- 

^  latjoh  apj  wplrh  6f,  the  country,  which  it  has  taken 

^^depits^iaife^  is  a  matter  very  doubtful/    Inftead 

^orftnji^royirig  by  the  change,   I  apprehend   that 

.along  feries  of  years  muft  be  told  before' it  can  re- 

.  OQVer  in  any  deg^-ee  the  efFefts  of  this  pHilofophic 

revol'utibh,  and  before  the  nation  can  be  repla;ccd 

\on  its  foraner  footing.  If  Dr.  Price  (Hould  thinlc  fit, 

a  few  yeiars  hence,  to  favour  us  with  an  eftimate 

of  the  population  of  France,  he  will  hardly  be  able 

^  ^  to  make  up  his  tale  of  thirty  millions  of  fouls,  as 

computed  in  1789,  or  the  aflembly's  computa- 

tionpC  tnrcnty-fix  millions  of  that  year;  or 'even 

Mr.  N*cker*s 
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Mr,  .Ncck^r's  tw?my-five  millions  in  1780.  I 
Ijear  t^fit  there  arc  cojxfid^rable  emigrations  front 
Itraagei  and  th^t  many  quitting  that  voluptuous 
<;^irpate,  and  that  fedud^ive  Circean  liberty,  havie 
plf^i^efuge  in  the  frozen  regions,  and  under  the 
Bric^Q]^^^elpotifm^  of  Canada. 

Ji^.j:^^  prefent  difappearance  of  coin,  no  per- 
IflU  501114  .t^jt  it  the,  fame  country,  in  wliich 
the  prcjtnt  miniftcr  of  the  finances  has  been  able 
-S?  -^y^W^F  fourfcore  millions  fterling  iii  (J>ecie* 
.  From  it?  gpneral  afpeft  one  would  conclude  that 
i^hgdjbeen  forfome  time  paft  under  the  Ipccia 
^i^c^/on  of  the  leyned  academicians  of  Laputa 
|l^  JB^dnibarbi  *.  Already  the  population  of  Paris 
^as  fo  declined,  that  Mr.  Neckcr  ftated  to  the  na- 
tional affembly  the  provifion  to  be  made  for  its 
fubfilleoce  at  a  fifch  l^fs  than  what  had  formerly 
been  found  requilite,  li  is  faid  (and  I  have  never 
beard  it  contradidbed)  that  an  hundred  thouiand 
people  are  out  of  empbyment  in  that  city,  though 
it  is  become  the  fe^  of  thp  impriibned  court  and 
national  aflembly.  I^othing,  I  am  credibly  inform^ 
ed,  can  exceed  the  (hocking  and  difgufting  ipe£ba- 
cle  of  mendicancy  difjplayed  in  that  capital.  Indeed,- 
the  yotes  of  the  national  affembly  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fad.  They  have  latijly  appointed  a  ftanding 
cojiimittee  of  niendicancy.  They  are  contrivbg 
at  once  a  vigorous  police  on  this  fubjefl:,  and, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  impofition  of  a  tax  to  main- 
tain the  poor,  for  whofe  prefent  relief  great  fums 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  puBlic  accounts  of  the 

-    •  See  Galliver^s  Travels  fttr  the  idea  of  cooalrici  goremed 
\^  f Wiofophcri. 
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year*.  In  the  mean  time;  the  leaders  of  the 
kgiflative  club^.  and  cofFee-houfes  are  iotoxicated 
with  admiration  at  their  awn  wifdom  and  ability, 
yhey  fpeak  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  of 
the  reft  of  the  world.  They  tell  the  people,  to  com^ 
fort  them  in  fhe  rags  with  which  they  have  cloath- 
cd  them,  that  they  are  a  li^tion  of  philpfophersj 
and,  fometimes,  by  all  th^  artsof  quackilh  >para(^Cj 
by  fliew,  tijmulc,  ^nd  buftle,  fometim^s  by  the 
alarms  of  plots  and  invafions,  they  attempt  to 
drown  the  cries  of  indigence,  ^nd  to  divert  th?  tycs 
pf  the  obferver  from  the  ruin  and  wretchednefs  qf 
fhe  ftate.  A  brave  people  will  certainly  prefer  H- 
bercy,  acconipanied  with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a 
(Jeprayed  and  wealthy  fervitude.  But  before  the 
price  of  comfort  and  opulence  is  paid,  one  ought 
to  be  pretty  fure,  it  is  real  liberty  •vyhich  is  purr- 
jchafed,  and  that  fhe  is  to  be  purch^fed  ^t  no 
pther  pripe.  I  ftiall  always,  however,  confider  that 
liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appearanc©,  which 
has  not  wifdom  and  juftice  for  her  companions  5  ^nd 
^o^s  not  lead  pfofperity  and  plenty  in  her  traiq;  , 

;  *  Trav^ok  6q  charitc  pour  fubvenir  ^u 

manque  de  travail  a  Paris  et  dans  Ics    ^         X*Tv,  £.  .    *,    </". 

provinces  '.     —  '  "  -n-        —         —  "  3^866/910  St^  161,121   13  '4 

D<((ru£lion  dc  vagabqndage  et.  de  la  men-  » 

dfcit^        <--          — r           "^          T"  '>^7ii4i7  —     69,642     7  6 

Primes  pour  rlmportanon  de  grains      —  5,671,907  —  2^6,319    '9  a 

Liv.     11,2x0^244    515467,0^3  10  gk 

As  I  am  not  quite  fatisfied  with  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  annexed  article  in 
the  publicaccpunts,  I  do  nottnfert  it  in  the 
above  reference  >  butif  it  be  uiiderftood  of  • 
the  purth^fc  of  provifion  for  the  poor,  it  ia 
immenfe  indeed,  and  fwells  the  total  to  a 
formidable  bulk. 
Depcnfes  relatives  nax  fubfift«Qces,  deduc- 

tioo  fait  des  recouvremens  qui  on  teu  lieu    ^9,971,790  «—    r,€6T,324  it  S 
Totil      —      Uv,    5i',o82,o34   Ste'2;i28,4i^    'i  )S 

The 
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The  advocates  for  this  revolution,  not  fatisfied 
witli  exaggerating  the  vices  of  their  ancient  go* 
vernment,  ftrike  at   the    fame  of  their  country 
Jtfclf,  by  painting  ahitoft  all  that  cquld  have  at- 
drafted  the  attcncioa  of  ftrangers^  I  mean  their 
ndbility  and  their,  clergy,  as  objcdls  of  borror. 
If  rhis  were  only  a  libel,  there  had  not  been  nnuch 
in  it.:    Bbt  it  has  praftical  confequ^nces.     Had 
yoOT  rtobiUty  and  gentry,  who  formed  the  great 
bdd^  of  your  landed  men,  and  the  whole  of  your 
military  officers,  refemWed  riiofe  of  Germany,  at 
thfe  period  when  the  Hanfc-towns  were  ilcceffitated 
to  confederate  againft  the  nobles  in  defence  of 
their  ptoperty— had  they  been  like  the  Or/mi  and 
Vitelti  in  Italy,  who  ufed  to  fally  from  their  fortified 
d^ns  to  rob  the  trader  and  traveller— had  they 
been   fbch  as  the  Matnalukes  in   Egypc,  or  the 
Nay  res  ou  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  I  do  admit,  that 
too  critical  an  enquiry  might  not  be  advifeable  into 
the  means  of  freeing  the  world  from  fuch  a  nuifance. 
The  ftatues  of  Equity  and  Mercy  might  be  veikd 
for  a  moment.     The  tendereft  minds,  confounded 
with  the  dreadful  exigence  in  which  morality, fubp 
mits.to  the  fufpenfion  of  its  own  rules  in  favour  of 
its  own  principles,  might  turn  afide  whilft  fraud 
and  violence  were  accompli fhing  the  deftrudlion 
of  a  pretended  nobility  which  difgraccd  whilft  it 
perfecuted  human  nature.     The  perfons  moft  ab- 
horrent from  blood,  and  treafon,  and  arbitrary  con- 
fifcation,  might  remain  filent  fpe<5katorspfthis  civil 
war  between  t!ie  vices^ 

But  did  the  privileged  nobility  who  met  under 

die  king's  prcoppf  ^t  Verfailles,  in  1789^  or  their 

O  4  conftituents. 


conftituei^ts,  defervc  tpjbe  looked  on  fts  the  N^es 
or  M^m^^^^ of,  thisi®q> or  as  the. Qrftni. and  ¥itfUl 
of  attcicijttijrnf^i  IM  Ijadthen  aflfced  the  qucftidit, 
I  {feoj^l^hjye,  puffed  for  aipadman.  WhwhaVt  thpyt 
fince  doji^tbatthcy  we^q  w>  be  driven  into  jcxifev  dbat 
their  pcrfons  flK>uld  b^.  hjm>ted  about,  nwigkdi^aad 
torturcfl,  their  families;  difperfed,  their  houfes  bid  in 
alhes,  that  their,  order  Jhould  be  aholiftied,.and^tI»' 
memory  of.it,  Jf  poOible,  exti|igui0ied,  by  ordain4.: ; 
ing  them  to  change  the  very  names  by  wiichi  ihcf 
were  ufually  known  ?.    Read  Aeir  inftrufljbns :  to  . 
their  reprcfentatives.     They  breathe  thel  fpirit  t£  ^ 
liberty  as. warmly,  and  they  recommend .  Kifi»m?^h 
tion  as  ftrongly,  as  any  other  order.  Thcir.priiiil«3gto*J- 
relative  to  contribution  w:ere  voluntarily  ftir$e^ider*I^f- 
cd  J  as  the  king,  from  die  ^beginning,  fnnJCTkttredfjr 
all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation*     Updri  a  ftce^!  - 
ponftitution  there  was  but  one  opinion  , inn Ftaiice;  f 
The  abfolute  monarchy  was  at.  an  end.  Itbiieaiim)'  ' 
its  iaft,  witho-ut  a  groan,  without  ftruggloi  with<OQC^^ 
convulfion.     All  the  ftrugglc,  all  the  d]flcnfid)A  * 
arofe  afterwards  upon  the  preference  of  ^a  de^tic  '' 
democfacy,to  ^  gOA^cmmem  of  reciprocal  contitt&ul;  ^^- 
The  triumph  of  the  viftprious  party  wasi^ofver  «ht '/ 
principles  of  aflritifh  conftitution.  n  v»».  j  iinrr^ 

J  have  obferved  the  affcftation,;  whidii,  for^itttiny » 
years  paft,  has  prevailed  in.  Paris  even  mi  d^*-   • 
gree  perfedly , .  childijhi  .o^Tid^Uzing  the  vs\krmrf  ' 
of  your  Henry  the  jf<Hiii|b.i-  ,If  aoy^thiagi'odluld 
put  one  oi}t  pf  fhuip9uif^with^  thftt  orn^nmbt  to  the   ' 
kinlgly  pb^rafterjJt  would  be  .thifrtoi^cidont-ftfleoC 
infidiogs  panegyrist  .Tiie.perfoqsli^i'hiD.hAvtt  woric- 
fd  thjs^Jengine  the  mol\j3^ufilyjiiftre.iho£rwi»o,haFC. 
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tndcd;  their  panegyrics  in  dethroning  his  fucceflbr 
and  dcfccndam  J  a  man,  as  good-natured  at  the  leaft, 
as  Henry  the  Fourth  j  altogether  as  fond  of  his  peo- 
plC4  and  v^ho  has;  done  infinitely  more  to  eorreft 
thft  aatieiii:  vices  of  the  ftate  than  that  great  nfionarch 
did^or  we  are  fure  he  ever  meant  to  do.  Well 
ictis  fbr  *iis  panegyrifts  that  they  have  not  him  to 
deal  wkh.  For  Henry  of  Navarre  was  a  relblute, 
adkive^  and  politic  prince.  He  poffeflcd  indeed 
great! /hunnanity  and  mildnefsj  but  an  humanity 
and  naildnds  that  never  flood  in  the  way  of  his  in- 
tcitefts.  He  never  fought  to  be  loved  without  put- 
ting, htoifelffirft  in  a  condition  to  be  feared.  He 
iifcd  fofi? language  with  determined  conduft.  He 
filmed  and  maintained  his  authority  in  the  grofs, 
andt'diftributed.his  a6ls  ofconceflion  only  in  the 
defisil;  Hcfpent  the  income  of  his  prerogatives 
noWy^  -but  he  took  care  not  to  break  in  upon  the 
capital  I  never  abandoning  for  a  moment  any  of  the 
clakm)  which  he  made  under  the  fundamental  laws^. 
nof.i^ring  to  fhed  the  blood  of  thofe  who  oppofed 
hinf>»  often  in  the  field,  fQmetimes  upon  the  fcaffold. 
Bec(w&  he  knew  how  to  make  his  virtues  refpcfted 
by :i6te  ungrateful,  he  has  merited  the  praifes  of 
thofe  whom,  if  they  had  lived  in  his  time,  he  would 
hay;;[r&i4t*upin  theBadile,  and  brought  to  punilh- 
mentt  along  with  the  regicides  whom  he  hanged 
^fter.iieTintd  famifhed  Paris  into  a  furrender. 

Jfidjcfe  panegyrifts  are  in  earneft  in  their  admi- 
ration of  Htfnry  the  Fourth,  they  muft  remember, 
that  thtf  caonoc  think  more  highly  of  him,  than  he 
did  of  the  Aobleileof  France;  whofc:  virtue,  honour, 
coi»rage,v|)ac|iOtifm|  an4  lo^y  were  his  conftan» 
theme. 

But 
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But  the  nobility  of  France  are  degenerated  fincc 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth.— This  is  poflible. 
But  it  is  more  thaft  I  can  believe  to  be  true  in  any 
great  degree.     1  do  not  pretend  to  know  France 
as  CQiredlly  as  fome  others  s  but  I  have  endeavour- 
ed  through   my  whole  life  to  make  myfelf  ac- 
quainted ^vith  human  nature;  otherwife  I  fhoiild 
be  unfit  to  take  even  my  humble  part  in  the  fervicc 
of  mankind.     In  that  fludy  I  could  not  pafs  by  a 
vaft'portion  of  our  nature,  as  it  appeared  modified 
in  a  country  but  twenty-four  miles  from  the  (hore 
of  this  illand.     On  my  beft  obfcrvation,  compared 
with  my.bcft  enquiries,  I  found  your  nobility  for  the 
greater  part  compofed  of  men  of  an  high  fpirit,  and 
of  a  delicate  fcnfe  of  honour,  both  with  regard  to 
themfclves  individually,  and  with  regard  to  their 
whole  corps,  over  whom  they  kept,  beyond  what  is 
common  in  other  countries,  a  cenforial  eye.    They 
were  tolerably  well-bred ;  very  officious,  humane, 
and  hofpitable;  in  their  converfation  frank  and' 
openi  with  a  good  military  tone;  and  reafonably 
tinftured  with  literature,  particularly  of  the  authors 
in  their  own  language.     Many  had  pretenfions  far 
above  this  defaiptiqn.     I  fpeak  of  thofe  wlio  were 
generally  met  with.    . 

'As  to  their  behaviour  to  the  inferior  clatfes, 
.they  appeared  to  me  to  comport  themfelves  to- 
wards them  with  good- nature,  and  with  fomething 
more  nearly  approaching  to  familiarity,  than  is  ge- 
nerally pradtifed  with  us  in  the  intercourfe  between 
the  higlier.and  lower  ranks  of  life.  To  ftrike  any 
perfon,  even  in  the  moft  abjeft  condition,  was  a 
thing  in  a  manner  unknown,  and  would  be  highly 
difgraeefuL      Inftances  of  other  ilj-treatment  of 

the 
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the  humble  part  of  the  community  were  rare ;  and 
as  to  attacks  made  upon  the  property  or  the  per— 
fonal  liberty  of  the  commons,  I  never  heard  of  any 
whatfpever  from  fhem;  nor,  whilft  the  laws  were 
in  vigour  under  the  antient  government,  would 
fuch  tyranny  in  fubjefts  have  been  permitted.  As 
men  of  landed  eftates,  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  their  condutl,  though  much  tq  reprehend,  and 
much  to  wiJh  changed^  in  many  of  th^  old  tenures. 
Where  the  ktting  of  their  land  was  by  rent,  I 
could  not  difcover  that  their  agreements  with  their 
farmers  were  oppreffive ;  nor  when  they  were  in 
partnerfhip  with  the  farmer,  as  often  was  the  cafe, 
have  I  heard  that  they  had  taken  the  lion's  fharc. 
The  proportions  feemed  not  inequitable.  There 
might  be  exceptions ;  but  certainly  they  were  ex- 
ceptions only.  I  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that . 
1/1  thefc  refpefts  the  landed  noblefle  of  France  wen: 
worfe  than  the  landed  gentry  of  this  country ;  cer- 
tainly in  no  refpeft  more  vexatious  than  the  land- 
holders, not  noble,  of  their  own  nation.  In  cities 
jihe  nobility  had  ho  manner  of  power;  in- the 
country  very  little.  You  know,  Sir,  that  much 
of  the  ciyil  government,  and  the  police  jn  the  moft 
jeiTential  parts,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  that  nobility 
which  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  our  confideration.  'The 
revenue,  the  fyftem  and  colledVion  of  which  were 
the  moft  grievous  parts  of  the  French  government, 
was  not  adminiftered  by  the  men  of  the  fwordi 
nor  were  they  anfwerable  for  the  vices  of  its  prin- 
ciple, or  the  vexations,  where  any  fuch  exifted,  in 
its  management. 

Denying,  as  T  am  well  warranted  to  do,  that  the 
pobility  had  any  confiderabje  Ihare  in  the  oppref- 

fion 
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fion  of  the  peo{>le>  in  caie$  in  which  real  opprcflion 
cxilted,  i  at»  ready  w  admit  that  they  were  not 
without  ^confiderable  (kalts  and  eirors.  A  foolifh 
in^i&tkm  of  tl^  worft  part  of  die  manners  of  Eng- 
land)  M^hich  impaired  their  natural  chara&er  with* 
out  fabftiurciAg  in  its  place  what  perhaps  tbey 
n^eant,  has  certainly  rendered  them  worfc  than 
formerly  they  were.  Habitual  diliblutene6i>fmais- 
ners  continued  beyond  the  pardonable  period. of 
Kfe,  was  more  common  amongft  them  th^n  it  isiiftilh 
u&s  and  it  reigned  with  the  lefs  hope*  of  renfitdy> 
thou^poffibly  with  fomcthing  of  Ids  mifchief,  t^ 
beinig  covered  with  more  exterior  decorum .  Ttey 
CQunten^iced  too  much  that  licentious:  :philofepfay 
which  has  helped  to  brbg  on  their  rui^.  There  ^^ 
another  error  amongft  them  more  fatal..  Thofir  of 
the  commons,  who  approached  co  or  exceeded 
many  of  the  nobility  in  point  of  wealtht  wtm  nOt 
fully  admittfsd  to  the  rank  and  eftimation  which 
w.ealdij  in  reafon  and  good  policy,  ought  to  beflx>w 
jn  eyery  country;  though  I  think  not  equally  with 
that  of  other  nobility.  The  two  kinds  of  ariftocr^ 
cy  were  toopundilioufly  kept  afundcr  -,  lefs  fo,  how- 
ever, than  in  Germany  and  fome  other  nations. 

This  fcparation,as  1  have  already  t^ken  the  liberty 
of  fuggeftiog  to  you,  I  conceive  to  be  one  principal 
caufeofthe  deftrud:ion  of  the  old  nobility.  The  mi- 
litary, particularly^  was  too  exclufively  referved  for 
men  t^&mily.  But  after  all,  this  was  an  error  of  opi- 
niooi  which  a  conflifting  opinion  would  have  refti- 
,fied.  A.permanentaffembly,  in  which  the  commons 
had  their  ihare  of  power,  would  foon  aboHCh  what-r 
ever  was  too  invidious  and  infulting  in  thefe  diftinc- 
tionsi  and  even  the  faults  in  the  morals  of  th^  no- 
bility 
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bility  would  have  been  probably  corrcftcd  by  the 
greater  varieties  of  occupawon  and  purfuit  to  which 
a  conftitutk>n  by  orders  WQ^d  have  ^yeh  t\&. 
'  .An  this  violent  cry  a'g^nft'  the  nobility.  I. take 
to  be  a  mere  work,  of  arc.    To  be  honoured  and 
even  privileged  by  the  laws,  opinions^  and  in- 
T€i3erate  ti&ges.  of  our  country,  growing  Out  of  the 
prgudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to  provoke  horror 
aisdrindignatbn  in  any  mail.    Even  to  be  too  te- 
nacious of  thofe  privileges,  is  not  abfolutely  a  crime. 
.!Efee  fttong  ftruggle  in  every  individual -to  ppcfirve 
pbfieffion  of  what  he  has  ibund  to  belong'  to  him 
•jih^jtofj  diftinguifli  him,  is  one  of  the  fetiu'ities 
^a^gafnft  liiigaftice  and  defpotifm  implanted  in  oar 
^okrahrct  '  It  operates  as  an  inftinA  to^iecure  pro- 
^^wty^'ahd  40  preferve  communities  in  a  iectled 
^ftate*    'WhaTDis  there  to^hodk  in  tins  PiNobility  is 
'ft'tgraoefuhornament  to  the  civil  order.     It  is  the 
Gorinchian  capital  of  polifhed  fbciety.    Onmes  boni 
'mUamti'Jemper  fofvemus,  was  the  faying  of  a  wife 
ftn£l.good  man.  It  is  indeed  one  fign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevoient  mind  to  incline  to  it- with  fome  for& 
ef  p2tftial  propenfity.    Hc^  feels  Da  ennobling  prin- 
dpte.  in  hM  own  heart  who  wilbes  to  level  •  all  rii€ 
artificial  Inftittitionrwhidi  have  bttn  adopted  for 
rgivihg  ff  bc^y  to  opmiony  .and  permanence  to 
fqgidve  eftecrn.     It  isia^foUEi  •  nialigaanr;  envicnis 
difpdfiHon,^  without  taAeforthte  re^ybr  for' any 
imAge'TOI"reprcftnr«feo'  oftvirt\ifcfy'^that*ifecfi  with 
joy  thetunmeritcd  fail  df  wbttt  •hdai  longfiotrrilhed 
iavipl<»Hd6ui^  arrd  mhonouri  *  T  do^not'Ivke^  xx^i^e, 
aoy  thing  deftroyed^  auy  vdaptoducedin^cieoy; 
.  an^/^ffial«0r  thoAcci  jof  the  4and.  ^  '  If  wSs-itherdftM-c 
witR  nc^brfappcwtment  mr  diifatis£i6tion'  that  )^y 
•  I  enquiries 
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enquiries  and  obfcrvation  did  not  prefent  to  me  aay ' 
incorrigible  vices  in  the  nobleflc  of  France,  or  any 
abufe  which  could  not  be  removed  by  a  reform  very 
fliort  of  abolition*      Your  noblefle  did  not  dcferve 
puoifhment ;  but  to  degrade  is  to  punifh. 

It  was  with  the  fame  fatisfaftion  I  found  that  the 
refult  of  my  enquiry  concerning  your  clergy  was 
not  dillimilar*  It  is  no  foothing  news  to  my  cars, 
that  great  bodies  of  men  are  incurably  corrupt.  It 
is  not  with  much  credulity  I  liften  to  any,  when 
they  fpeak  evil  of  thofe  whom  they  are  going  to 
plunder.  I  rather  fufped  that  vices  are  feigned  or 
exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked  for  in  their  pq- 
nilhment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad  witnefs :  a  robber 
i&  a  v/orfe.  Vices  and  abufcs  there  were  undoubt- 
edly in  that  order,  and  mud  be.  It  was  an  old 
eilablifhment,  and  not  frequently  revifed*  But  I 
faw  no  crimes  in  the  individuals  that  merited 
confifcatbn  of  their  fubftance,  nor  thofe  cruel  in- 
fults  and  degradations,  and  diat  unnatural  pcrfpcu- 
tion  which  have  been  fubllituted  in  the  place  .of 

^  meliorating  regulation. 

If  there  had  been  any  juft  caufe  for  this  new  re- 
ligious perfecution,  the  adieiftic  libellers,  who  aft 
as  trumpeters  to  animate  the  populace  to  plunder, 
do  not  love  any  body  fo  much  as  not  to  dwell  with 
complaGence'  on  the  vices  of  the  exifting  clergy. 
This  they  have  not  done.  They  find  themfclvea 
obliged  to  rake  into  the  hiftqries  of  former  ages 
(which  they  have  ranfacked  with  a  malignant  and 

.  profligate  induftry)  for  every  inftance  of  oppreffion 
and  perfecution  which  has  been  made  by  that  body 
or.ip  its  favour,  in  order  to  juflify,  upon  very  ini- 
quitQus,  bccaufq  very  illogical  principles  of  retalia- 
tion. 
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tion,  their  own  perfccutions,  and  their  own  cruel- 
ties. After  deftroying  all  other  genealogies  and 
family  diftindlions,  they  Invent  a  fort  of  pedigree 
of  crimes.  It  is  not  very  jiift  to  chaftife  men  for- 
the  offences  of  their  natural  anceftors ;  but  to  take 
the  fiftion  of  anceftry  in  a  corporate  fucceflion,  as 
a  ground  for  punifhing  men  who  have  no  relation 
to  guilty  acts,  except  in  names  and  gcnieral  defcrip- 
tions,  is  a  fort  of  refinement  in  injultic^  i^C-longing 
to  the  philofophy  of  this  enlightened  age.  The  af- 
fembly  punifhes  men,  many,  if  not  moft,  of  whom 
abhor  the  violent  condufc  of  ecclefiaftics  in  former 
times  as  much  as  their  prefent  perfecutors  can  do,  and 
'  who  .would  be  as  loud  and  as  ftrong  in  the  expreffion 
of  that  fenfe,  if  they  were  not  well  aware  of  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  all  this  declamation  is  employed. 

Corporate  bodies  are  imm.ortal  for  the  good  of 
the  members,  but  not  for  their  punilhment.  Nations 
themfelves  are  fuch  corporations.  As  well  might  we 
inEnglandthink  of  waging  inexpiable  war  upon  all 
Frenchmen  for  the  evils  which  they  have  brought 
upon  us  in  the  feveral  periods  of  our  mutual  hofti- 
Hties.  Y*ou  might,  on  your  part,  think  yourfelvcs 
JTjftified  in  falling  upon  all  Englifiimen  on  ac- 
count of  the  unparalleled  calamities  brought  upon 
the  people  of  France  by  the  unjuft  invafions  of  our 
Henries  and  our  Edwards.  Indeed  wc  fhould  be 
mutually  juftified  in  this  exterminatory  war  upon 
each  other,  full  as  much  as  you  are  inf  the  unpro- 
voked perfecution  of  your  prefent  countrymen,  on 
account  of  the  conduft  of  men  of  the  fame  naroe 
in  other  times. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  leffons  we  might 
from  hiftory.    On  the.  contrary,  without  Cafe^it 

may 
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may  be  ufcd  to  vitiate  our  minds  and  to  deftrof  . 
our  happioefs.  In  hiftory  a  great  volume  is  un- 
roUed  ii(M*  our  inftru£fcton,  drawing  the  materials  of 
future  wiiBom  &om  the  paft  errors  and  infirmities 
<rf*  mankind.  It  may;  in  the  pcrverfion,  fervefor 
a  nugazine^  furniihing  offenfive  and  defenfive 
weapons  for  parties  in  church  and  ftate,  and  fnp- 
plying  the  means  of  keeping  alive,  or  reviving 
diilenfiori)  and  animofities,  and  adding  fuel  to 
civil  fury,  Hiftory  ionfifts,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  the  miferies  brought  upon  the  world  by  pride, 
ambition^  avarice,  revenge^  luft,  fedition,  hypocrify, 
ungoverncd  zeal,  and  all  the  train  of  diforderly  ap- 
petities,  which  (hake  the  ptiblic  with  the  fame 

— — .  **  troublous  ftorms  that  tofs 
**  The  private  ftate,  and  render  life  unfweet/* 

Thefe  vices  are  the  caujes  of  thole  ftorms.  Re- 
ligion, morals,  laws,  prerogatives,  privileges,  liber- 
tics,  rights  of  men,  are  the  pretexts.  The  pretexts 
are  always  found  in  fome  Ipecious  appearance  of  a 
real  good.  You  would  not  fecurc  men  from  ty- 
ranny and  fedition,  by  rooting  out  of  the  nfiind  the 
principles  to  which  thefe  fraudulent  pretexts 
apply?  If  you  did,  you  would  root  out  every 
thing* that  is  valuable  in  the  human  breaft.  A& 
thefe  are  the  pretexts,  fo  the  ordinary  aftors  and 
inftruments  in  great  public  evils  are  kings,  priefts, 
inagiftrates,  fenates,  parliaments,  national  aflem- 
blies,  judges,  and  captains.  You  would  hot  cure 
the  evil  by  refolving,  that  there  ftiould  be  no 
more  monarchs,  nor  minifters  of  ftate,  nor  of 
the  gofpel  I  no  interpreters  of  law ;  no  general 
officers  i  no  public  councils.     You  might  change 

the 
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the  names.  The  things  infome.fhape  muftiremalri* 
A  certain  quantum  of  power  fXluft  alwayii'j;i|ift  in 
the  conuDuoityj  in  fimie  bdnds,  and  uodoilfbme 
appellation.  Wife  npcn  will  apply  Acrr  nnnedars 
to  vices,  ^  not  to  nannia^  to;  the  xJaufHs  ofH*ewiJ 
which  are  permanent,  not  tothe  occafionai^o^flis 
by  which,  they  aft,  and  tHo  tranfitQfy;nioii«s;!ii 
which  they  appear.  O.therwife  you  will  be  nrftc 
hifloric^Uy,  a.  fool  in  pradice.  Seldom  have  twb 
ages  the  fame  fafhion  in  .their  pretexts  and  the 
fanoe  'modes  of  mifchiefl  Wickednefi  is  alktle 
more  inventive.  Whilft  you  arc  difcuffing  fafhioni 
the  fa^ion  is  gone  by*  The  very  fame  vice  af-*- 
fumes  a, new  body.  The  fpirit  tranfnAigratea  j  and^ 
far  from  lofing  its  principle  of  life  by  the  change  of 
its  appearance,  it  is  renovated  in  its  new  organs 
with  the  frelh  vigour  of  a  juvenile  aftivity.  Ic 
walky  abroad ;  it  continues  its  ravages ;  whilft  yoil 
are  gibbeting  the  qarcaf^,  ordemolifhingthe  tomb« 
Yotkart.  tarifying^ourfelf  with  ghofts  and  appa* 
ritk)A5, 'whiiil:  y(H>r  houfe  is  the  haunt  of  robbers* 
It  is  thus  with,  all  ihofe,  who,  attending  only  to  the 
IheUraiid  hufk  6f  hiftory,  think  they  afe  waging  war 
with-diasdcrafece,  pride,  and  cruelty,  whilft,  under  co-» 
loumf  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  antiquated  par- 
tiesytheyare  authorizing  and  feeding  the  fameodious 
vices 'in  dilFercnt  faftions,  and  perhaps  in  worfe. 

Ybur  citt2tens  of  Paris  formerly  had  lent  them-* 
felvcs  as  the  ready  inftruments  to  flaughter  the  fol-* ' 
lowersof  Calvin,  at  the  infamous  maflfacreof  St.  Bar- 
tholomew.  What  ftiould  we  fay  to  thofe  who  could 
think  of  retaliating  on  the  Parifians  of  this  day  the 
abominations  and  horrors  of  that  time  I  They  are 
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indic4  brought  to  abhor  that  maffacre.  Ferocious 
as  they  are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  them  diflikc 
it  i  bccaufe  the  politicians  and  fafhionablc  teachers 
have  no  intereft  in  giving  their  paflions  exaftiy 
the  fame  direftion.  Still  however  they  find  it 
their  intereft  to  keep  the  fame  favage  difpofitions 
alive.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  they  caufed  this 
very  mafTacre  to  be  aded  on  the  ftage  for  the  diver- 
fion  of  the  dcfcendants  of  thofe  who  committed  it. 
In  this  tragic  farce  they  produced  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  in  his  robes  of  funftbn,  ordering  general 
(laughter.  Was  this  fpedlacle  intended  to  make 
the  Pari  (ians  abhor  perfecution,  and  loath  the  eSii- 
fion  of  blood  ?— No,  it  was  to  teach  them  to  per- 
fecute  their  own  paftors ;  it  was  to  excite  them,  by 
raifing  a  4ifgwft  and  horror  of  their  clergy,  to  an 
alacrity  ix\  bunting  down  to  deftru6tion  aa  order, 
which,  ifitought  tocxift  at  all,  ought  toexift  not 
only  in  fefety,  but  in  reverence.  It  was  to  ftimu- 
late  their  cannibal  appctites.( which  one  would  think 
had  been  gorged  fufficiently)  by  variety  and  feaibn-% 
ing ;  and  to  quicken  them  to  an  alertnefs  in  new 
murders  and  ;ma(iacres,  if  it  fhould  fuit  the  purpofb 
of  the  Guifes  of  the  day.  An  aflembly,  in  which  fat 
a  multitude  of  pricfts  and  prelates,  was  obliged  to 
iuffer  this  indignity  at  its  door.  The  author  was 
not  fent  to  the  gallies,  nor  the  players  to  the  houfe 
of  correction.  Not  long  after  this  exhibition,  thofe 
players  came  forward  to  the  affembly  to  claim 
the  rites  <)f  that  very  religion  which  they  had 
dared  to  ^xpofe,  and  to  (hew  their  proftituted 
faces. in  fhe  fcnate,  whilft  the  archbifliop  of  Paris, 
whofe  funftion  was  known  to  his,  people  only  by 

his 
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his  prayers  and  benedidions,  and  hb  wealth  only  by 
his  alms,  is  forced  to  abandon  his  houfe,  and  to 
fly  from  his  flock  (as  from  ravenous  wolves)  be- 
caufc,  truly,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  a  rebel  and  a  murderer. 

Such  is  the  efFedt  of  the  perverfion  of  hiftory, 
by  thof^,  who,  for  the  fame  nefarious  purpofes, 
have  perverted  every  other  part  of  learning.  But 
thofe  who  will  ftand  upon  that  elevation  of  reafon, 
which  places  centuries  under  our  eye,  and  brings 
things  to  the  true  point  of  comparifon,  which  ob- 
fcures  little  names,  and  effaces  the  colours  of  little 
parties,  and  to  which  nothing  can  afcend  but  the 
Ijpirit  and  moral  quality  of  human  acStioiis,  will  fay 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Palais  Royal, — the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  the  murderer  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
'  tury,  you  have  the  glory  of  being  the  murderers  in 
the  eighteenth;  and  this  is  the  only  difference  be- 
tween you.  But  hiftory,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
better  underftood,  and  better  employed,  will,  I 
truft>  teach  a  civilized  pofterity  to  abhor  the  mif- 
. deeds  of  both  thefe  barbarous  ages.  It  will  teach 
future  pricfts  and  magiftrates  not  to  retaliate  upon 
the  ipeculative  and  inaftive  athcifts  of  future  times, 
the  enormities  committed  by  the  prefcnt  pradlical 
zealots  and  furious  fanatics  of  that  wretched  error, 
which,  in  its  quiefccnt  ftate,  is  more  than  punifhed, 
whenever  it  is  embraced.  It  will  teach  pofterity 
not  to  make  war  upon  either  religion  or  philofo* 
phy,  for  the  abufe  which  the  hypocrites  of  both 
have  made  of  the  two  moft  valuable  bleffings  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  bounty  of  the  univerfal  Pa- 
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Won,  who  in  all  things  eminently  favours  and  pro- 
teds  the  race  of  man. 

If  your  clergy,  or  any  clergy,  (hould  fhew  them- 
felves  vicious  beyond  the  fair  bbunds  allowed  to 
human  infirmity,  and  to  thofe  profeffional  faults 
which  can  hardly  be  feparated  from  profcflional  vir- 
tues, though  their  vices  never  can  countenance  the 
cxercife  of  oppreffion,  I  do  admit,  that  they  would 
ilaturally  have  the  effeft  of  abating  very  much 
of  our  indignation  againft  the  tyrants  who  exceed 
mcafure  and  juftice  in  their  punifh men t.  1  can  al- 
low in  clergymen,  through  all  their  divifions,  forric 
tcnacioufnefs  of  their  own  opinion ;  fome  over- 
flowings of  zeal  for  its  propagation  5  fome  predi- 
leftion  to  their  own  ftate  and  office ;  fome  attach- 
ment to  the  intereft  of  their  own  corps;  fome 
preference  to  thofe  who  liften  with  docility  to  their 
doftrines,  beyond  thofe  who  fcorri  and  deride  them. 
I  allow  all  this,  becaufe  I  am  a  man  who  have  to 
deal  with  men,  and  who  would  noti  through  a  vio- 
lence of  toleration,  run  into  the  greateft  of  all  in- 
tolerance. I  muft  bear  with  infirmities  until,  they 
fefter  into  crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  paf- 
fions,  from  frailty  to  vice,  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  a  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  hand.  But  is  it  true 
'  that  the  body  of  your  clergy  had  paft  thofe  limits  of 
a juft  allowance?  From  the  general  ftyle  of  your 
late  publications  of  all  forts,  one  would  be  led  t© 
•  believe  that  your  clergy  in  France  were  a  fort  of 
monftcrsi  an  horrible  compofition  of  fuperftition, 
ignorance,  floth,  fraud,  avarice,  and  tyranny.    But 
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is  this  true  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  lapfe  of  time,  the 
cefTation  of  conflifting  interefts,  the  woful  e:^pe- 
rience  of  the  evils  refuking  from  party  rage, .  has 
had  no  fort  of  influence  gradually  to  meliorate 
their  minds  ?  Is  it  true,  that  they  were  daily  re^. 
newing  invafions  on  the  civil  power,  troubling  the 
domeftic  quiet  of  their  country,  and  rendering 
the  operations  of  its  government  feeble  and  preca- 
rious ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  clergy  of  our  times  have 
prei&d  down  the  laity  with  an  iron  hand,  and  were^ 
in  all  places,  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  favage 
perfecution  ?  Did  they  by  every  fraud  endeavour 
to  encrcaic  their  eftates  ?  Did  they  ufc  to  exceed 
the  due  demands  on  eftates  that  were  their  own  ? 
Or,  rigidly  fcrewing  up  right  into  wrong,  did  they 
convert  a  legal  claim  into  a  vexatious  extortion  ? 
When  not  poffeffcd  of  power,  were  they  filled 
with  the  vices  of  thofe  who  envy  it  ?  Were  they 
enflamcd  with  a  violent  litigious  fpirit  of  contro- 
vcrfy?  Goaded  on  with  the  ambition  of  intcl- 
ledual  fovereignty,  were  they  ready  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  magiftracy,  to  fire  churches,  to  maflacre: 
the  priefts  of  other  defcriptions,  to  pull  down  al- 
tars, and  to  make  their  way  over  the  ruins  of  fub- 
verted  governments  to  an  empire  of  doftrine, 
fometinies  flattering,  fometimes  forcing  the  con- 
fciences  of  men  from  the  jurifdiflion  of  public  in- 
ftitutions  into  a  fubmiflion  to  their  perfonal  autho- 
rity, beginning  with  a  claim  of  liberty  and  ending 
with  an  abufe  of  power  ? 

Thefe,  or  fome  of  thefe,  were  the  vices  objc6l:ed, 
and  not  wholly  without  foundation,  to  feveral  of 
i^e  churchmen  of  former  times,  who  belonged  tQ 
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the  two  great  parties  which  •  then  divided  and  dif- 
trafted  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  countries 
there  vifibly  is,  a  great  abateanent,  rather  than  any 
increafe  of  thefe  vices,  inftead  of  loading  the  pre- 
fent  clergy  with  the  crimes  of  other  men,  and  the 
odious  charafter  of  other  times,  in  common  eqwity 
they  ought  to  be  praifcd,  encouraged,  and  fupport- 
ed,  in  their  departure  from  a  fpirit  which  difgraced 
their  predeceffors,  and  for  having  aflumed  a  temper 
of  mind  and  manners  riiore  fuitablc  to  their  facred 
funftion. 

When  my  occafions  took  me  into  France,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  late  reign,  the  clergy,  under 
all  their  forms,  engaged  a  confiderable  part  of  my 
curiofity.  So  far  from  finding  (except  from  one 
jet  of  men,  not  then  very  numerous  though  ve* 
ry  aftive)  the  complaints  and  difcontents  againft 
that  body,  which  f<3me  publications  had  given  me 
reafon  to  expeft,  I  perceived  little  or  no  public 
Or  private  uneafiriefs  on  their  account.  On  fur- 
ther examination,  I  found  the  clergy  in  general, 
perfons  of  moderate  minds  and  decorous  man- 
ners; I  include  the  feculars,  and  the  regulars 
of  both  fexcs.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
know  a  great  many  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  biit 
'  in  general  I  received  a  "perfeftly  good  account  of 
their  morals,  and  of  their  attention  to  their  duties. 
With  fomc  of  the  higher  clergy  I  had  a  perfonal 
acquaintance;  and  of  the  reft  in  that  clafs,  very 
good  means  of  information.  They  were>  almoft 
all  of  them,  perfons  of  noble  birth.  They  refem- 
blcd  others  of  their  own  rank  i  and  where  tJiere  was 
^  any 
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any  difference,  it  was  in  their  favour.  They  were 
more  fully  educated  than  the  military  nobleffe  ;  ia 
as  by  no  means  to  dilgrace  their  profeflion  by  ig-r 
norance,  or  by  want  of  fitnefs  for  the  exercife  of 
their  authority.  They  feemed  to  ms,  beyond  the 
clerical  charader,  liberal  and  open;  with  the 
hearts  of  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour ;  neither 
iniblent  nor  ferviie  in  their  manners  and  condu<9:* 
They  feemed  to  me  rather  a  fuperior  ciafs ;  a  fet 
of  men,  amongft  whom  you  would  not  be  furprifcd 
to  find  a  Femlon.  I  faw  among  the  clei^y  in  Paris 
(many  of  the  defcription  are  not  to  be  met  with . 
any  where)  men  of  great  learning  and  candour;  and 
I.had  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  defcription  was  not 
confined  to  Paris.  What  1  found  in  other  places, 
I  know  was  accidental;  and  therefore  to  be  pre- 
fumed  a  fair  faniple.  I  fpent  a  few  days  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  where,  in  the  abfence  of  the  bl&op, 
I  paffed  my  evenings  with  three  clergy  men,  Ms 
vicars  general,  perfons  who  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  church.  They  were  all  wdi  in^ 
formed;  two  jof  them  c^  deep,  geno-al,  and 
cxtcnfivc  erudition,  antient  and  modem,  oriental 
and  weftern ;  particularly  in  their  own  profeflion. 
They  had  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  o«wr 
Engiifti  divines  than  I  expe<aed;  and  they  en- 
tered into  the  genius  of  rhofc  writers  with  a  cri* 
tical  accuracy.  One  of  thcfe  gentlemen  is  fiiice 
dead,  the  Abbe  Mcrangis.  I  pay  this  tribute,  with- 
out reluftance,  to  tl^  memory  of  that  noble,  reve- 
rend, learned,  and  excellent  perfon ;  and  I  fiioidd 
do  the  lame,  with  equal  cheerfulriefs,  tb  die  me- 
rits of  the  others,  who  I  believ^  Mt  ftill  livifig, 
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if  I  did  not  fear  to  hurt  thofe  whom  I  am  unable 
to  ferve. 

Some  of  thcfe  ccclcfiaftics  of  rank,  are,  by 
all  titles,  perfoos  dcferving  of  general  refpedt. 
They  are  deferving  of  gratitude  from  me,  and  from 
many  EngUfti,  If  this  letter  (hould  ever  come 
into  their  hands,  I  hope  they  will  believe  there  arc 
thofe  of  our  nation  who  feel  for  their  unnaeritcd 
fall,  and  for  the  cruel  confifcation  of  their  fortunes,* 
with  no  common  fenfibility.  What  I  fay  of  them 
is  a  teftiipony,  as  far  as  one  feeble  voice  can  go, 
which  I  owe  to  truth.  Whenever  the  queftion 
of  thi$  unnatural  perfecution  is  concerned,  I  will 
pay  it.  No  one  fhall  prevent  me  from  being  juft 
pnd  gr^eful.  The  time  is  fitted  for  the  duty; 
^nd  it  is  particularly  becoming  to  fhew  our  juftice 
and  gratitude,  when  thofe  who  have  deferved  well 
of  us  and  of  mankind  are  labouring  under  popular 
pbloquy  and  the  perfecutions  pf  oppreflive  power. 

You  had  before  your  revolution  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  biftops,  A  few  of  them  were  men  of 
eminent  faaftity,  and  charity  without  limit.  When 
we  t^lk  of  the  heroic,  of  courfe  Y?e  talk  of  rare,  vir-' 
tuc,  I  believe  the  inftances  of  eminent  depravity 
may  be  as  rare  amongft  them  as  thofe  of  tranfcendent 
gQodnefs,  Example^  of  avarice  and  of  licentioufnefs 
may  be  picked  out,  I  do  not  queftion  it,  by  thofe  who 
cJeJight  in  the  inveftigation  which  leads  to  fuch  dif- 
CPVcries.  4  ni4n,  as  old  as  I  am,  will  not  be  aiboiiilh- 
ed  that  feyeral,  in  every  defcription,  do  not  lead  that 
pcr£e<a  life  of  felfrdenjal,  with  regard  to  wealth  or  to 
ple^fure,  whjch  i?  wiftaedfor  by  ^11,  by  fome  expeft-? 
f(?^  but  bj^  pQD?  ex^fted  >^itli  more  rigour,  than  by 
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thofe  who  are  the  moft  attentive  to  their  own  in- 
tercfts,  or  the  moft  indulgent  to  their  own  paffions. 
When  I  was  in  France,  I  am  certain  that  the  num- 
ber of  vicious  prelates  was  not  great.  Certain  in- 
dividuals among  them  not  diftinguifhableTor  thp 
regularity  of  their  lives,  made  fome  amends  for 
their  want  of  the  fcvere  virtues,  in  their  poffeffion  of 
the  liberal ;  and  were  endowed  with  qualities  which 
made,  them  ufeful  in  the  church  and  ftate,  I  am 
told,  that  with  few  exceptions,  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
had  been  more  attentive  to  charafter,  in  his  pro- 
motions to  that  rank,  than  his"  immediate  prede- 
ceflbr ;  and  I  believe,  (as  fome  fpirit  of  reform  has 
prevailed  through  the  whole  reign)  that  it  may  be 
true,.  But  the  prefent  .ruling  power  has  fhewn  a 
difpofition  only  to  plunder  the  church.  It  has 
punifhed  ^2// prelates  j  which  is  to  favour  the  vici- 
ous, at  leaft  in  point  of  reputatioh.  It  has  made 
a,  degrading  penfionary  eftablilhment,  to  which? 
no  man  of  hbcral  ideas  or  liberal  condition  will 
deftine  his  children.  It  mu.ft  fettle  into  the  loweft 
clafle^  of  the  people.  As  with  you  th^  inferior 
^ergy  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  duties ; 
^  thefe  duties  are,  beyond  meafur^,  minute  and 
toilfome ;  as  you  have  left  no  middle  claffes  of 
clergy  at  their  eafe,  in  future  nothing  of  fcience  or 
erudition  can  exift  in  the  Gallicari  church.  To 
complete  the  projeft,  without  the  leaft  attention  to 
the  rights  of  patrons,  the  aflembly  has  provided  in 
future  .ah  eledive  clergy ;  an  arrangement  which 
will  drive  out  of  the  clerical  profeflion  all  men  of 
fobriety ;  all  who  can  pretend  to  independence  in 
{heir  funftion  or  their  conduft^  and  which  -will 
fhrPW  the  Yfliok  direftion  of  the  publjq  rnitKji  into 
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the  hands  of  a  fet  of  licentious,  bold,  crafty,  fac- 
tious, flattering  wretches,  of  fuch  condition  and 
fuch  habits  of  life  as  will  make  their  contemptible 
penHons  (in  comparifon  of  which  the  ftipend  of . 
an  excifcman  is  lucrative  and  honourable)  an  ob- 
jt&  of  low  and  illiberal  intrigue,  Thofc  officers^ 
whom  they  ft  ill  call  biihops,  are  to  be  eleftcd  to 
a  provifion  comparatively  mean,  through  the  fame 
arts,  (that  is,  eleftioncering  arts)  by  men  of  all  re- 
ligious tenets  that  are  known  or  can  be  invented. 
The  new  lawgivers  have  not  afcertained  any  thing 
whatfoever  concerning  their  qualifications,  relative 
cidier  to  doftrine  or  to  morals ;  no  more  than  they 
have  done  with  regard  to  the  fubordinate  clergy  5 
nor  does  it  appear  but  that  both  the  higher  and 
the  lower  may,  at  their  difcretion,  pra£fciie  or 
preach  any  mode  of  religion  or  irreligion  that 
they  pleafe.  I  do  not  yet  fee  what  the  juri(di£lioQ 
of  bifliops  over  their  fubordinates  is  to  be ;  or  whe- 
ther they  are  to  have  any  jurifiiidion  at  all. 

In  fliort.  Sir,  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  new  ec- 
ckfiaftical  ^cftablifhment  is  intended  only  to  be 
temporary,  and  preparatory  to  the  utter  abolition, 
under  any  of  its  forms,  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
whenever  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared  for  this 
laft  ftroke  againft  it,  by  the  accomplilhment  of  the 
plan  for  bringing  its  minifters  into  univerfal  con^* 
tempt.  They  who  will  not  believe,  that  the  philo- 
ibphical  fanatics  wha  guide  in  theie  matters,  have 
long  entertained  fuch  a  defign,  arc  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  charafter  and  |)roceedings,  Thefe  emhufi- 
afts  do  not  fcruple  to  avow  their  opinion,  that  a  ftatc 
can^bfift  without  any  religion  bett;er  than  with  one; 
aad  thai  they  arc  able  to  fupply  the  place  of  any 

good 
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good  which  may  be  in  it,  by  a  projeft  of  their  own 
—namely,  by  a  fort  of  education  they  have  ima* 
gined,  founded  in  acknowledge  of  the  phyfical  wants 
of  men  5  progreffively  carried  to  an  enlightened  felf- 
intereft,  which,  when  well  underftood,  they  tell  us 
will  identify  with  an  intereft  more  enlarged  and 
public.  The  fcheme  of  this  education  has  been 
long  known.  Of  late  they  diftinguifh  it  (as  they 
have  got  an  entire  new  nomenclature  of  technical 
Cern^  by  the  name  of  a  Civic  Educatitnu 

I  hope  their  partizans  in  England,  (to  whom  I 
rattier  attribute  very  inconfiderate  conduft  than 
th^  ultimate  object  in  this  deteftable  defign)  will 
fuccced  neither  in  the  pillage  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
nor  in  the  introduftion  of  a  principle  of  popular 
elediOQ  to  our  bishoprics  and  parochial  cures. 
This,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the  world,  would 
be  the  laft  corruption  of  the  church  ;  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  clerical  charafter ;  the  moft  dangerous  fhock 
that  the  ftate  ever  received  through  a  mifunder- 
ftood  arrangement  of  religion.  I  know  weH  enough 
that  thebiftiopricks  and  cures,  under  kingly  and  feig- 
noral  patronage,  as  now  they  "are  in  England,  and 
as  they  have  been  lately  in  France,  are  fometimes 
acquired  by  unworthy  methods;  but  the  other  mode 
6f  ecclefiaftical  canvas  fubjcfts  them  infinitely  more 
furely  and  rinore  generally  to  all  the  evil  arts  of  low 
ambition,  which,  operating  on  and  through  greater 
numbers,  will  produce  mifchietin  proportion. 

Thofc  oif  you  who  have  robbed  the  clergy, 
Aink  thaft  they  (hall  eafily  reconcile  their  con- 
duct to  ih  proteftant  nations  ;  becaufe  the  clergy, 
*horn'-  Afey  have  thus  plitodercd,  degraded^  and 
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given  over  to  mockery  and  fcorn,  are  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  that  is,  of  their  own  p;retended  pcr- 
fuafion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  fome  miferabk 
bigots  will  be  found  here  as  well  as  elfewhere^  who 
hate  fefts  and  parties  different  from  their  own, 
more  than  they  love  the  fubftance  of  religion ;  and 
who  are  more  angry  with  thofe  who  diflfer  from 
them  in  their  particular  plans  and  fyllems,  thaa 
difpleafed  with  thofe  who  attack  the  foundation 
of  our  common  hope.  Thefe  men  will  write  and 
Ipeak  on  the  fubjedl  in  the  manner  that  is  to  b& 
cxpefted  from  their  temper  and  charader.  Burnet 
fays,  that  when  he  was  in  France,  in  the  year  1683, 
**  the  method  which  carried  over  the  men  of  the 
**  fineft  parts  to  popery  was  this — '—they  brought 
*'  themfelves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  Chriftian  re- 
^  ligion.  When  that  was  once  done,  it  feemed  a 
*'  more  indifferent  thing  of  what  fide  or  form  they.. 
**  continued  outwardly."  If  this  was  then  the 
ecclefiaftic  policy  of  France,  it  is  what  they  have 
fince  but  too  much  reafon  to  repent  ofl  They 
preferred  atheifm  to  a  form  of  religion  not  agreed- 
able  to  their  idea^  They  fucceeded  in  dqftroying 
that  form;  and  atheifm  has  fucceeded  in  deftroy- 
ing  them.  I  can  readily  give  credit  to  Burnet's 
ftory  ;  becaufe  I  have  obferved  too  much  of  a 
fimilar  fpirit  (for  a  little  of  it  is  "  much  too  niuch") 
amongft  ourfelves^  The  humour,  however,  is  not 
general, 

The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  in  Engr 
Jand  bore  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  your  prefent 
reforming  doftors  in  Paris.  Perhaps  they  were 
^likc  thofe  whom  they  oppofed)  rather  more  thaa 
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could  be  wiflied  under  the  influence  of  a  party  fpi- 
rit ;  but  they  were  moft  fincerc  believers ;  men  of 
the  moft  fervent  and  exalted  piety  ;  ready  to  die  (as 
Ibmc  of  them  did  die)  like  true  heroes  in  defence 
of  their  particular  ideas  of  Chriftianity;  as  they 
would  with  equal  fortitude,  and  more  chearfuUy, 
for  that  ftock  of  general  truth,  for  the  branches  of 
which  they  contended  with  their  blood*  Thefe 
men  would  have  difavowed  with  horror  thofe 
wretches  who  claimed  a  fellowfhip  with  them  upon 
no  other  titles  than  thofe  of  their  having  pillaged 
the  pcrfons  with  whom  they  maintained  contro- 
verfies,  and  their  having  defpifed  the  common 
religion,  for  the  purity  of  which  they  exerted  them- 
felves  with  a  zeal,  which  unequivocally  befpoke 
their  higheft  reverence  for  the  fubftance  of  that 
lyftcm  which  they  wifhed  to  reform.  Many  of  their 
defcendants  have  retained  the  fame  zeal ;  but,  (as 
lefs  engaged  in  conflift)  with  more  moderation. 
They  do  not  forget  that  juftice  and  mercy  arc 
fiibftantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious  men  do  not 
recommend  themfelves  to  their  communion  by  ini- 
quity and  cruelty  towards  any  defcription  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

We  hear  thefe  new  teachers  continually  boafting 
of  their  fpirit  of  toleration.  That  thofe  perfons 
Ihould  tolerate  all  opinions,  who  think  none  to 
be  of  cftimation,  is  a  matter  of  fmall  merit. 
Equal  negleft  is  not  impartial  kindnefs.  The 
fpecies  of  benevolence,  which  arifes  from  con- 
tempt, is  no  true  charity.  There  are  in  England 
abundance  of  men  who  tolerate  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  toleration.     They  think  the  dogmas  of  religion, 

though 
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though  in  difirrent  degrees,  are  all  of  moment  | 
and  that  amongft  them  there  is,  as  amongfl:  all 
things  of  value,  a  juft  ground .  of  preference. 
They  favour,  therefore,  and  they  tolerate.  They 
tolerate,  not  bccaufe  they  delpife  opinions,  but 
becaufe  they  refpe<3:  juftice.  They  would  re- 
verently and  affeftionately  proteft  all  religions, 
becaufe  they  love  and  venerate  the  great  prin.- 
ciple  upon  which  they  all  agree,  and  the  great 
objefl:  to  which  they  are  all  direded.  They  be- 
gin more  and  more  plainly  to  difccrn,  that  wc 
have  all  a  common  caufe,  as  againft  a  com- 
mon enemy.  They  will  not  be  fo  mifled  by  the 
fpirit  of  faibion,  as  not  to  diftinguifli  what  is  done 
in  favour  of  their  fubdivifion,  from  thofe  a6ts  of 
hoftility,  which,  through  fome  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  are  aimed  at  the  whole  corps,  in  which  they 
thcmfclves,  under  another  denomination,  are  inclu- 
ded. It  is  impeffiblc  for  me  to  fay  what  naay  be 
the  character  of  every  defcription  of  men  amongft 
as.  But  I  fpeak  for  the  greater  part;  and  for 
them,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  facrilcge  is  no  part  of 
their  doftrinc  of  good  works ;  that,  fo  far  from 
calling  you  into  their  fellowfhip  on  fuch  title,  if 
your  profeffors  are  admitted  to  their  communion, 
they  muft  carefully  conceal  their  doftrine  of  the 
lawfulnefs  of  the  profcription  of  innocent  men  j 
and  that  they  muft  make  rcftitution  of  all  ftolen 
.goods  whatfocver.  Till  then  they  are  none  of 
Durs. 

You  may  fuppofe  that  we  do  not  approve  your 
confifcation  of  the  revenues  of  bifhops,  and  deans, 
and  chapters,  and  parochial  clergy  poffefling  in- 
dependent 


4epmdenc  eQstfes  ariGng  from  land;  bccaufe  w^ 
have  the  fame  lore  of  eftabliihment  in  England. 
That  obje&ion,  you  will  fay,  cannot  hold  as  to  chc 
axififcadon  of  the  gooc^s  of  monks  and  nuns^  and 
^e  abolition  of  their  order.  It  is  true,  that  this 
particular  part  of  your  general  confifcation  docs  not 
afife£b  England^as  a  precedent  in  point:  hut  the  rea- 
son applies ;  and  it  goes  a  great  way.  The  long 
parlianicnt  confifcated  the  lands  of  deans  and  chap^ 
tCTS  in  England  on  the  fame  ideas. upon  which  your 
aJTembly  fet  to  fale  the  lands  of  the.monaftic  orders^ 
But  it  is  in  the  principle  of  injuftice  that  the  dan-^- 
ger  lies,  and  not  in  the  defcription  of  peffons  on 
whom  it  i^  firft  exercifed.  I  fee,  in  a  country 
very  near  us,  a  courle  of  policy  purfucd,  which 
fets  juftice,  the  common  concern  of  mankind,  at 
defiance.  With  the  national  aflembly  of  France, 
poflS^flion  is  nothing;  law  and  ufage  are  nothing.  I 
fee  the  national  affembly  openly  reprobate  the  doc- 
trine  of  prefcription,  which  *  one  of  the  greateft  of 
^  their  own  lawyers  tells  us,  with  ^at  trtith,  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nature,  tie  tells  us,  that  the  pofi- 
tive  afcert^nmenntj  of  its  limits,  an3  its  fecurity  from 
invafipn,  were  among  the  caufcs  for  which  cLvil 
fociety  itfclf  has  been  inftituted.  If  prefcription  be 
once  fhaken,  no  fpecies  of  property  is  fecure,  when  it 
once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  indigent  power.  J  fee  a  praftice  per-- 
feftly  corrcfpondent  to  their  contempt  of  this  great 
fundamental  part  of  natural  law.  I  fee  the  confiila' 
tfitu  begin  with  bifliops,  and  chapters,  and  monafte^ 
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ri^s  i  but  I  do  not  Tee  them  end  tliere,  I  fee  the 
princesof  the  bloody  who,  bytheoldeftufages  of  that 
kingdom,  held  large  landed  eftates,  (hardly  with  the 
compliment  of  a  debate)  deprived  of  their  poflef- 
(ions,  and  in  lieu  of  their  ftable  independent  pro- 
perty, reduced  to  the  hope  of  fome  precarious,  cha* 
ritable  penfion,  at  the  pleafure  of  an  aflembly, 
which  of  courfe  will  pay  little  regard  to  the  rights 
of  pcnfioners  at  pleafure,  when  it  defpifes  thofe  of 
kgal  proprietors.  Fluflied  with  the  infolenee  of 
their  firft  inglorious  viftories,  and  preffed  by  the 
diftrefles  caufcd  by  their  luft  of  unhallowed  lucre, 
difappointed  but  not  difcouraged,  they  have  at 
length  ventured  completely  to  fubvert  all  pro- 
perty of  all  defcriptions  throughout  the  extent  of 
a  great  kingdom.  They  have  compelled  all  men, 
in  all  tranfaftions  of  commerce,  in  the  dilpofal  of 
lands,  in  civil  dealing,  and  through  the  whole  com- 
munion of  life,  to  accept  as  perfeft  payment  and 
good  and  lawful  tender,  the  fymbols  of  their  fpecu- 
lations  on  a  projefted  fale  of  their  plunder.  What 
vcftiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they  left  ?  The 
tenant-right  of  a*  cabbage-garden,  a  year's  intereft 
in  a  hovel,  the  good-will  of  an  alehoufe,  or  a  baker*s^ 
fliop,  the  very  fhadow  of  a  conftruftivc  property,  are 
more  ceremonioufly  treated  in  our  parliament  than 
with  you  theoldeft  and  moft  valuable  landed  poffef- 
fions,  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  refpeftable  per- 
fonages,  or  than  the  whole  body  of  the  monied  and 
commercial  intereft  of  your  country.  We  en- 
tertain an  high  opinion  of  the  legiflative  autho- 
rity J  but  we  have  never  dreamt  that  parliaments 
had  any  right  whatever  to  violate  property,  to 
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bvcr-rille  prefcription  or  to  force  a  currency  of  their 
own  fiftion  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real,  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  you,  who 
began  with  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  mode- 
rate reftraints,  have  ended  by  eftablifhing  an  un- 
heard of  defpotifm.  I  find  the  ground  upon  which 
your  confifcators  go  is  this  j  that  indeed  their  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  fupported  in  a  court  of  juf- 
tice  J  but  that  the  rules  of  prefcription  cannot  bind  . 
a  legiflativc  affembly  *.  So  that  this  legiflative 
affennbly  of  a  free  nation  fits,  not  for  the  fecurity, 
but  for  the  deftruftion  of  property,  and  not  of  pro- 
perty only,  but  of  every  rule  and  niaxim  which  can 
give  it  liability,  and  of  thofe  inftruments  which  can 
alone  give  it  circulation. 

When  the  Anabaptifts  of  Munfter,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  had  filled  Germany  with  confufioh 
by  their  fyftem  of  levelling  and  their  wild  opi- 
nions concerning  property,  to  what  country  in 
Europe  did  not  the  progrefs  of  their  fury  furnilh 
juft  catife  of  alarm  ?  Of  all  things,  wifdom  is  the 
moft  terrified  with  epidemical  fanaticifm,  becaufe 
of  all  enemies  it  is  that  againft  which  flie  is  the 
Icaft  able  to  furnifh  any  kind  of  refource.  We 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fpirit  of  atheiftical  fana- 
ticifm, that  is  irtlpired  by  a  multitude  of  writings,' 
difperfed  with  incredible  affiduity  and  expence, 
and  by  fermons  delivered  in  all  the  ftreets  and 
places  of  public  refort  in  Paris.  Thefe  writings 
and   fermons   have  filled  the  populace    with    a 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Camus,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Affembly. 
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black  and  favage  atrocity  of  mind,  which  fuper« 
fedes  in  them  the  common  feelings  of  nature^  as 
well  as  all  fentimcnts  of  morality  and  religion  j  info- 
much  that  thefc  wretches  are  induced  to  bear  with 
afuUen  patience  the  intolerable  diftreffes  brought 
upon  them  by  the  violent  convulfions  and  per-* 
mutations  that  have  been  made  in  property  *  i 
The  fpirit  of  profelytifm  attends  this  fpirit  of  fa- 
naticifm.  They  have  focieties  to  cabal  and  cor- 
refpond  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  propagation 
q{  their  tenets.     The  republic  of  Berne,  one  of 

•  Whether  the  following  defcription  is  ftridly  true  I  knovr 
not ;  but  it  is  what  the  pubiifhers  would  have  pafs  for  true^  ii^ 
order  to  animate  others.  In  a  letter  from  TouI«  given  in  one. 
of  their  papers,  i$  the  following  paiTage  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  that  diib-idl:  **  Dans  la  Revolution  aduelle,  ih 
•'  ont  reilile  a  toutes  Ics  fedu^ions  du  higotifme^  aux  per^ 
•'  JecutzoHs  et  aux  tracnfferies  des  Ennemis  de  la  Revola- 
••  tion.  Oubliant  Uuu  plus  grandf  iuthSts  pour  rendre  hoin- 
**  mage  aux  vnes  d'ordre  general  qni  ont  determine  TAf-^ 
<^  femblee  Nationalc,  ils  voknt*  /am  ft  plaindre^  fuppriaitr 
'*  cctte  foule  d'etabliffemcns  eccleiiaftiques  par  lefquels  iU 
"  Juhfifioient ;  ^t  meme,  en  perdant  leur  fle|;e  epifcopal,  la  A^ule 
**  de  toutes  ces  reiTources  qui  peavoir,  ou  plutdt  fmdevdt^  m 
*f  t$ut$  equitif  leur  etre  confervee;  cofld^mnes  #  la  plus  ejkay^ 
**  ante  ms^re^  (ans  avoir  ite  ni  pu  etre  entendas,  ils  memurmii^ent 
**  p^Ht,  ils  redent  fideles  auxprincipes  du  plus  pur  patriotifnie; 
**  ils  font  encore  prets  a  'ver/er  leur  fang  pour  le  maintien  de 
*^  la  Conflitution,  qui  va  reduire  knr  Vill^a  a  lupous  depUrabia 
^  fiKllife?*  Thefe  people  ace  tot  feppoM  to  have  endured 
tkofe  fuifi^ri^ga  ai^i  injnftices  in  a  ftri^le  for  liberty,  for  ^he 
fymt  accpunt  ftates  truly  that  they  had  been  always  ixee^  their 
patience  in  beggary  and  ruin,  and  their  fuffering,  without  re- 
mon&raacc,  the  tosA  flagrant  and  confe({ed  injuftice^  if  in^^Y: 
irue,  can  be  nothing  but  the  efFcd  of  this  dire  fanattdfm^ 
A  gres^t  multitude  all  over  France  is  in  the  fame  condition  and 
the  fame  temper. 
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the  happicft,  the  moft  profpcrous*  and  the  beft  go- 
Verhed  countries  upon  earth,  is  one  of  the  great 
objefts,  at  the  deftruftion  of  which  they  aim.' 
I  arfi  tt)ld  th^y  have  ih  fome  m'eafure  fiicceede^d 
in  lowing  there  the  feeds  of  difcohtefiK  They* 
are  bufy  throughout  Germany.  Spain  and  Italy 
have  not  been  untried.  England  is  hot  left  out  of 
the  comprehenfive  fcheme  of  their  malignant  cha- 
rity; and  in  England  We  find  thole  who  ftretch 
cut  their  arms  to  them,  who  recommend  their 
examples  from  more  than  one  pulpit,  and  who 
choofe,  in  more  than  one  periodical  meeting, 
publicly  to  correfpond  with  them^  to  applaud 
them,  and  to  hold  them  up  as  objedts  for 
imitation;  who  receive  from  them  tokens  of  con- 
frarerniry,  and  ftandards  confecrated  amidft-  their 
rites  and  myfteries*;  who  fuggeft  to  them  leagues 
of  perpetual  amity,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
poWer,  to  which  <our  conftitution  has  exclufively 
•  delegated  the  federative  capacity  of  this  king- 
'dom,  may  find  it  expedient  to  make  war  upon 
them. 

.  It  is  not  my  fear  of  the  co'nfifcation  of  our 
church  property  from  this  example  in  France  that 
I  dread,  though  I  think  this  would  be  no  trifling 
•viU  The  great  fource  of  my  folicitude  is,  leaft  it 
IhouW  ever  be  eonfidcred  in  England  as  the  policy 
of  a  ftate,  to  feek  a  refourcc  in  confifcations  of 
atiy  kind;  or  that  any  one  defcri prion  of  citizens 
ihould  be  brought  to  regard  any  of  the  others  as 

•  See  the  proceedings  of  the  confederation  at  Nantz. 
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their  proper  prey*.  Nations  arc  wading  deeper 
and  deeper  into  an  ocean  of  boundlefs  debt.  Pub- 
lic debts,  which  at  firft  were*  a  fecurity  to  govern- 
ments, by  interefting  many  in  the  public  tran- 
quillity, are  likely  in  their  excefs  to  become  the 
means  of  their  fubverfion.  If  governments  pro- 
vide  for  thefc  debts  by  heavy  impoQtions,  they  pe- 
rilh  by  becoming  odious  to  the  people.  If  they  do 
not  provide  for  them,  they  will  be  undone  by  the 
efforts  of  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  parties ;  I  mean 
an  extenfivcdifcontented  monied  intcreft,  injured  and 
not  dcftroyed.  The  men  who  compofe  this  intereft 
look  for  their  fecurity,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  fi-  - 
delity  of  government;  in  the  fecond,  to  its  power.  If 
they  find  the  old  governments  effete,  worn  out,  and 

•  *'  Si  plures  fant  ii  quibus  improbe  datum  eft,  qaam  illi 
'*  quibus  injufte  ademptura  eft,  idcircoplus  ctiam  valent?  Non 
*'  enim  numero  hsec  judicantur  fed  pondere.  Quam  autem 
<'  habet  aequitatem^  ut  agrum  multis  annis,  aut  etiam  faxolis 
"  ante  pofTefTam,  qui  nullum  habuit  habeat ;  qui  autem  ha- 
*'  butt  amittat.  Ac,  propter  hoc  injuriaj  genus,  Lacedasmonii 
•*  Lyfandrum  Ephorum  expulcrunt :  Agin  regem  (quod  nun- 
*«  quam  antea  apud  eos  accidcrat)  necaverunt :  exqoeeo  tem- 
**  pore  tantae  difcordiae  fecutas  funt,  ut  et  tyranni  exUfterint,  et 
"  optimates  exterminarentur,  et  preclariffime  conftituta  reL 
««  publica  dilaberetur.  Nee  verb  folum  ipfa  cecidit,  fed  etiam 
*'  rcliquara  Grseciam  evertxt  contagionibus  malbrum,  qax  a 
'*  Lacedaemoniis  profeftae  manaruat  latius.*'— After  fpeaking 
of  the  eonduft  of  the  model  of  true  patriots,  Aratus  of  Sydon, 
which  was  in  a  very  diiFercnt  fpirit,  he  fays,  *«  Sic  par  eft  agere 
"  cum  civibus;  non  ut  bis  jam  vidimus,  haftam  inforoponere 
"^  et  bona  civium  voci  fubjiccre  pra;conis.  At  ifle  Graecus  (id 
*'  quod  fuit  fapientis  et  praeftantis  viri)  omnibus  dwifulendum 
**  tffe  putavit :  eaque  eft  fumma  ratio  et  fapientia'boni  civis^ 
*'  commoda  civium  non  divellcre,  fed  omnes  cadcm  sequitace 
*'  continere*'*    Cic.  Off.  1.  2. 
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with  their  fprings  relaxed,  fo  as  not  to  be  of  fufficient 
•vigour  for  their  purpofes,  they  may  feek  new  ones  that 
Ihall  be  poffeffed  of  more  energy ;  and  this  energy 
will  be  derived,  not  from  an  acquifition  of  refources, 
hut  from  a  contenjpt  of  juftice.  Revolutions  are 
favourable  to  confifcation ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to 
know  under  what  obnoxious  names  the  next  con- 
fifcations  will  be  authorifed.  I  am  fure  that  the 
principles  predominant  in  France  extend  to  very 
many  perfons  and  descriptions  of  perfons  in  all 
countries  who  think  their  innoxious  indolence  their 
fecurity.  This  kind  of  innocence  in  proprietors  may 
be  argued  into  inutility;  and  inutility  into  an  unfit- 
nefs  for  their  eftates.  Many  parts  o/  Europe  are  in 
open  diforder.  In  many  others  there  is  a  hollow  mur- 
muring under  ground ;  a  confufed  movement  is  felt, 
that  threatens  a  general  earthquake  in  the  political 
world.  Already  confederacies  and  correfpondences 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  nature  are  forming,  in 
feveral  countries*.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  we 
ought  to  hold  ourfeives  upon  our  guard.  In  all 
mutations  (if  mutations  muft  be)  the  circumftance 
which  will  ferve  moft  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their 
mifchief,  and  to  promote  what  good  may  be  in 
them,  is,  that  they  fhould  find  us  with  our  minds 
tenacious  of  juftice,  and  tender  of  property. 

But  it  will  be  argued,  that  this  confifcation  in 
France  ought  not  to  alarm  other  nations.  They  fay 
it  is  not  made  from  wanton  rapacity  ;  that  it  is  a 

•  See  two  books  intitled,  Enige  Originalfchrifteii  des  Illu- 
minatenordcns.-^Syftcm  und  Folgen  des  liluminatenordens. 

Muncbcn  1787. 
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great  meafure  of  national  policy,  adapted  to  re-" 
move  an  extenfive,  inveterate,  fuperrfitious  mif-'* 
chief.  It  is  with  the  greatcft  difficulty  that  I  am 
able  to  feparate' policy  from  juftice.  Juftice  is 
itfelf  the  great  ftandmg  policy  of  civil  fociety ;  and 
any  eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circum- 
ftances,-lies  under  the  fufpicion  of  being  no  policy 
at  all. 

When  men  are  encouraged  to  go  into  a  certain 
mode  of  life  by  the  exifting  laws,  and  protefted  iii 
.  that  mode  as  in  a  lawful  occupation — when  they 
have  accommodated  all  their  ideas,  and  all  their 
habits  to  it — v/hen  the  law  had  long  made  their 
adherence  to  its  rules  a  ground  of  reputation,  and 
their  departure  from  them  a  ground  of  difgracc 
and  even  of  penalty — I  am  fure  it  is  unjuft  in  le- 
giQature,  by  an  arbitrary  aft,  to  offer  a  fuddea 
violence  to  titeir  nriinds  and  their Ifeelings  j  forci- 
bly to  degrade  them  from  their  ftate  ^d  condi- 
tion, and  to  ftigmatize  with  fhame  and  infe«ay  that 
ch^after  and  ihofe  cuftoms  which  before  had  beea 
X)^ade  the  meafure  of  their  happincfs  and  honour, 
Jf  to  this  be  added  an  expulfion  from  their  habita- 
tions, and  a  confifcation  of  all  their  goods,  I  am 
not  fagacious  enough  to  difcover  how  this  defpotiQ 
fport,made  of  the  feelings,  confciences,  prejudicesj 
and  properties  of  men,  can  be  difcriminated  from 
the  rankeft  tyranny. 

If  the  injuftice  of  the  courfe  purfued  in  France 
be  clear,  the  policy  of  the  meafure,  that  is^  the 
public  benefit  to  be  expefted  frpip  ii;,  oijght  to  he 
at  leaft  as  evident,  and  at  leaft  as  important.  To  a 
mm  who  a6ts  under  th?  influence  of  no  paffion,  w^o 
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Jias  nothing  in  view  in  his  projefts  but  the  public 
good>  a  great  difference  will  immediately  ftrikc 
him,  between  what  policy  would  didtate  on  the  ori- 
ginal introdu£l|bn  of  fuch  in(litutibns>  and  on  a 
queftion  of  their  total  abolition,  where  they  have 
caft  their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and  where  by  long 
hafait  things  more  valuable  than  themfelves  are  fo 
adapted  to  them,  and  in  a  manner  interwoven  with 
them,  that  the  one  cannot  be  deftroyed  without 
notably  impairing  the  other.     He  might  be  em- 
barrafled,  if  the  cafe  were  really  fuch  as  fophifters 
rcprefent  it  in  their  paltry  ftyle  of  debating.  But  in 
this,  as  in  moft  qucftions  of  (late,  there  is  a  middle. 
There  is  fomething  elfe  than  the  mere  alternative 
of  abiblute  deftruftion,  or  unreformed  exiftenc^ 
Sparia/n  na£lus  es  5  banc  exorna.  This  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  rule  of  profound  fenfe,  and  ought  never  to 
depart  from  the  mind  of  an  honeft  reformer.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  have  brought 
himfelf  to   that  pitch  of  prefumpcion,   to   con- 
'fider  his  country  as   nothing   but  carte  blancbe^ 
upon  which  he  may  fcribble  whatever  he  pleafes. 
A  man  full  of  warm  fpeculative  benevolence  may 
wifli  his  fociety  otherwife  conftituted  than  he  finds 
it ;  but  a  good  patriot,  and  a  true  politician,  always 
confiders  how  he  fhall  make  the  moft  of  the  exift- 
ing  materials  of  his  country.    A  difpofition  to  pre- 
fcrve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together, 
would  be  my  ftandard  of  a  ftatefman.  Every  thing 
elfe  is  vulgar  in  die  conception,  perilous  in  the 
execution. 

There  are  moments  iii  the  fi)rtune  of  ftatcs 
itrhen  particular  men  are  called  to  make  improve* 
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^  ments  by  great  mental  exertion.  In  thofe  mn^ 
ments,  even  when  they  feeni  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  their  prince  and  cduntry,  and  to  be  in* 
vcftcd  with  full  authority  they  have  not  always 
apt  inftruments.  A  politician,  to  do  great  things^ 
looks  for  z  power y  what  our  workmen  call  zfur^ 
' chafe  I  and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in  politics  as  in 
mechanics  he  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  apply  it.  In 
the  monadic  inftitutions,  in  my  opinion,  was  found 
a  gxt^t  power  for  the  mechanifm  of  politic  benevO'- 
lence.  There  were  revenues  with  a  public  direftion  ; 
there  were  men  wholly  fet  apart  and  dedicated  to 
public  purpofes,  without  any  other  than  public  tics 
and  public  principles  j  men  without  the  poflTibility 
of  converting  the  eftate  of  the  community  into  a 
private  fortune  j  men  denied  to  felf-intercfts,  whofc 
avarice  is  for  fome  community ;  men  to  whom  pcr- 
fonal  poverty  is  honour,  and  implicit  obedience 
ftands  in  the  place  of  freedom.  In  vain  (hall  a  man 
look  to  the  poffibility  of  making  fuch  things  when 
he  wants  them.  The  winds  blow  as  they  lift. 
Thefe  inftitutions  are  the  produds  of  enthufiafin ; 
they  arc  the  inftruments  of  wifdom.  Wifdonpi 
cannot  create  materials  5  they  are  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture or  of  chance  i  her  pride  is  in  the  ufe.  The 
perennial  exiftence  of  bodies  corporate  and  their 
fortunes,  are  things  particularly  fuited  to  a  man  who. 
has  long  views;  who  meditates  defigns  that  require 
time  in  fafhioning ;  and  which  propofe  duration 
when  thej^  are  ^ccomplilhed.  He  is  not  defervr 
ing  to  rank  high,  or  even  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  great  ftatelmeni  who,  having  obtained 
ihc  command  and  diredlion  of  fuch  a  powier  as 
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exifted  in  the  wealth,  the  difcipline,  and  the  ha« 
bits  of  fuch  corporations,  as  thofe  which  you 
have  ralhly  deftroyed,  cannot  find  any  way  of 
converting  it  to  the  great  and  lafting  benefit 
of  his  country,  On  the  view  of  this  fubjeft  a 
thoufand  ufes  fuggeft  themlelvcs  to  a  -contriving 
mind.  To  deftroy  any  power,  growing  wild 
from  the  rank  produftive  force  of  the  human 
mind,  is  almoft  tantamount,  in  the  moral  world, 
to  the  deftruftion  of  the  apparently  aftive  pro- 
perties of  bodies  in  the  material.  It  would 
be  like  the  attempt  to  deftroy  (if  it  were  in 
our  competence  to  deftroy)  the  expanfivc  force 
of  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power  of  fteam, 
or  of  eleftricity,  or  of  magnetifm.  Thefe 
energies  always  exifted  in  nature,  and  they 
were  always  difcernible.  They  fcemed,  fome 
of  them  unferviceablci  fome  noxious,  fome  no 
better  than  a  fport  to  children ;  until  contem- 
plative ability,  combining  with  praftic  Ikill,  tamed 
their  wild  nature,  fubdued  them  to  ufe,  and  ren- 
dered them  at  once  the  moft  powerful  apd  the 
moft  tradable  agents,  in  fubfervience  to  the 
great  views  and  defigns  of  men.  Did  fifty 
thoufand  perfons,  whofe  mental  and  whofe  bodily 
labour  you  might  direft,  and  fo  many  hundred 
thoufand  a  year  of  a  revenue,  which  was  neither 
lazy  nor  fuperftitious,  appear  too  big  for  your 
abilities  to  wield  ?  Had  you.  no  way  of  ufing  the 
men  but  by  converting  monks  into  penfioiiers? 
Had  you  no  way  of  turning  the  revenue  to  ac- 
count, but  through  the  improvident  refource  of  a 
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fpcnd/dirift  falc  ?  If  yon  were  thus  dcftitutc  of  men- 
tal fiinds,  the  proceeding  is  in  hs  natural  coorfe. 
Tour  politicians  do  not  underftand  their  trade  > 
and  therefore  they  fell*their  tools. 

But  the  mftitutions  favour  of  fuperftitionin  their 
very  principle ;  .and  they  nourifli  it  by^a  pcntiaaenc 
and  ftanding  tnftuence.  This  I  do  not  me-an  to 
£fptKC',  but  this  ought  not  to  hinder  you  from 
deriving  fronn  (bperftition  itftrlf  any  refourcfls  which 
mjy  thence  be  furnxflied  for  the  public  advantage: 
You  derive  benefits  froii  maw  difpoficions  and 
many  paflions  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  of  as 
dotrbcftil  a  colour  in  the  moral  eye,  as  fupcrftitiM 
kfelf.  It  was  your  bufinefs  to  correft  and  mitigate 
every  thing  which  was  noxious  in  this  paflion>  aa 
in  all  the  paffions.  But  is  fuperftition  the  greateft 
cf  all  poffible  vices  ?  In  its  poffible  ejrcefs  I  think 
it  becomes  a  very  great  eviL  It  is,  however>  a 
moral  fubjed ;  and  of  courfe  admits  of  ail  degrees 
and  all  modifications.  Soperftition  is  the  religion 
of  feeble  minds  ;  and  they  muft  be  tolerated  in  an 
intermixture. of  it,  in  foaie  trifling  or  fome  cnthufi- 
aftic  fliape  or  other,  elfe  you  will  deprive  weak 
minds  of  a  refouree  found  neccflary  to  the  ftrongeft. 
The  body  of  all  true  religion  confifts,  to  be  fure,  in, 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  of  the  world  j 
in  a  confidence  in  his  declarations ;  and  an  imitation 
of  hisperfeftions.  The  reft  is  our  own.  It  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  great  end  j  it  may  be  auxiliary, 
Wife  men,  who  as  fuch,  are  not  admirers  (not 
admirers  at  lead  of  the  Mutiera  Tirra)  are  ntJt 
TJolently  attached  to  ihcfe  things,  nor  do  they 
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violently  hate  them.  Wifdom  is  not  the  moll 
fevere  corrector  of  folly.  They  are  the  rival  fol- 
lies, which  mutually  wagi;  fo^  unrelenting  a  war ; 
and  which  make  fo  cruel  a  ufe  of  their  advantages; 
as  they  can  happen  to  engage  the  immoderate  vul- 
gar on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  in  then-  quar- 
rels. Prudence  would  be  neuter ;  but  if,  in  the 
contention  between  fond  attachment  and  fierce 
antipathy  concerning  things  in  their  nature  not 
made  to  produce  fuch  heats,  a  prudent  man  wtfre 
obliged  to  make  a  choice  of  what  errors  and 
cxcefles  of  enthufiafm  he  would  condemn  or  b«ar, 
perhaps  he  would  think,  that  which  builds,  to 
be  more  tolerable  than  that  which  demolifhes— 
that  which  adorns  a  country,  than  that  which 
deforms  it — that  which  endows,  than  that  which 
plunders~that  which  difpofes  to  miftaken  bene- 
ficence, than  that  which  ftimulates  to  real  injuf- 
tice — that  which  leads  a  man  to  refufc  to  him- 
fclf  lawful  pleafures,  than  that  which  fnatches 
from  others  the  fcanty  fubfiftence  of  their  felf-de- 
nial.  Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  theftate  of  the 
queftion  between  the  ancient  founders  of  riionkifli 
fuperftition,  and  the  fuperftidon  of  the  pretended 
philofophers  of  the  hour. 

For  the  prefent  I  poftpone  all  confideration  of  th^ 
luppofed  public  profit  of  the  fale,  which  howevej: 
I  conceive  to  be  perfeftly  delufive.  I  Ihall  hcfe 
only  confider  it  as  a  transfer  of  property.  On  the 
policy  of  that  transfer  I  ihall  trouble  you  with  a 
few  thoughts. 

In  every  profpcrous  community  fomething  mdre 
i$  prgducoj  thaoigoes  to  the  itpiwcdiate  fupport  of 

tbo 
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the  producer.  This  furplus  forms  the  jncomc  of  the 
landed  capitalift.  It  will  be  fpent  by  a  proprietor  who 
docs  not  labour.  But  this  idlcnefs  is  itfelf  the  fpring 
of  labour ;  this  rcpofe  the  fpur  to  induftry.  The 
only  concern  of  the  ftate  is,  that  the  capital  taken 
in  rent  from  the  land,  fhould  be  returned  again  to 
the  induftry  from  whence  it  camci  and  that  its 
expenditure  ftiould  be  with  the  leaft  poffible  detri- 
ment to  the  morals  of  thofe  who  expend  it,  and  to 
thofe  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  returned. 

In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and  pcr- 
Ibnal  employment,  a  fober  legiflatbr  would  carefully 
compare  the  poffcflbr  whom  he  was  recommended 
to  expel,  with  the  ftranger  who  was  propofed  to  fill 
his  place.  Before  the  inconveniences  are  incurred 
which  muji  attend  all  violent  revolutions  in  property 
through  extenfive  confifcation,  we  ought  to  have 
fome  rational  affurance  that  the  purchafers  of  the 
confifcated  property  will  be  in  a  confiderable  degree 
niore  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more  fober,  lefs 
difpofed  to  extort  an  unreafonable  proportion  of 
the  g^ins  of  the  labourer,  or  to  confume  on  th^m- 
fclves  a  larger  (hare  than  is  fit  for  the  meafure  of 
an  individual,  or  that  they  fhould  be  qualified  to 
difpenfe  the  furplus  in  a  more  fteady  and  equaJl 
mode,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  politic 
expenditure,  than  the  old  poffeffors,  call  thofe 
poflefibrs,  bifhops,  or  canons,  or  conrimendatory  ab- 
bots, or  monks,  or  what  you  pleafe.  The  monks 
arc  lazy.  Be  it  fo.  Suppofe  them  no  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  by  finging  in  the  choir.  They  are  as 
ufcfully  employed  as  thofe  who  neither  fing  nor  fay. 

As 
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As  ufefuUy  even  as  thofe  who  ling  upon  the  ftagc- 
They  are  as  ufefully  employed  as  if  they  worked  from 
dawn  to  dark  in  the  innumerable  fervile,  degrading, 
unfeemly,  unmanly,  and  often  moft  unwholefomc 
and  peftiferous  occupations,  to  which  by  the  fociat 
ceconomy  fo  many  wretches  are  inevitably  doomed. 
If  it .  were  not  generally  pernicious  to  difturb  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  and  to  impede,  in  any 
degree,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  which  is 
turned  by  the  ftrangely  direfted  labour  of  thefe  un- 
happy people,  I  ftiould  be  infinitely  more  inclined 
forcibly  to  refcue  them  from  their  miferableinduflry, 
than  violently  to  difturb  the  tranquil  repofe  of 
monaftic  quietude.^  Humanity,  and  perhaps  policy, 
rhight  better  juftify  me  in  the  one  than  in  the' 
other.  It  is  a  fubjeft  on  which  I  have  often 
reflefted,  and  never  reflefted  without  feeling  from 
it.  I  am  fure  that  no  confideration,  except  the 
neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  the  yoke  of  luxury, 
and  the  defpotifm  of  fancy,  who  in  their  own  im- 
perious way  will  diftribute  the  furplus  prbduft 
of  the  foil,  can  juftify  the  toleration  of  fuch  trades 
and  employments  in.  a  well-regulated  flate.  But, 
for  this  purpofe  of  diftribution,  tt  feems  to  me, 
that  the  idle  expences  of  monks  are  quite  as  well 
direfted  as  the  idle  expences  of  us  lay-loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  pbffeflion,  and  of  the 
projeft,  are  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motive  for  a  change.* 
But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  perhaps  they  are  not  upon  a 
par,  and  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  pofTeffion.* 
It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  expences  of  thofe 
whom  you  aregoingtoexpel,do,in  fa6t,takea  courfe 
fo  direftly  and  fo  generally  leading  to  vitjate  and 
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degrade  and  render  n^iferaUe  thofe  through  whom 
they  pafs,  as  the  cxpences  of  thofe  favourites  whom 
you  are  intruding  into  their  houfes.  Why  ihould 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  landed  property,  which 
is  a  difpcrfion  of  the  furplus  produft  of  the  foil, 
appear  intolerable  to  you  or  to  me,  when  it  takes  its 
courfc  through  the  accumulation  of  vaft  libraries, 
which  are  the  hiftory  of  the  force  and  weaknefs  of  the 
human  mind  J  through  great  colleftions  of  antientre- 

.  cords,  medals,  and  coinsj  which  atteft  and  explain  laws 
and  cuftoms ;  through  paintings  and  ftatues,  that, 
by  imitating  nature,  feem  to  extend  the  limits  of 
creation ;  through  gratid  monuments  of  the  dead, 
which  continue  the  regards  and  connexions  of  life 
l)eyond  the  grave ;  through  colleftions  of  the  fpcci- 
mens  of  nature,  which  become  a  reprefentatfve  affem- 
bly  of  all  the  clafles  and  families  of  the  world,  that 
by  dilpofition  facilitate,  and,  by  exciting  curiofity, 
open  the  avenues  to  fcience  ?  If^  by  great  perma- 
nent eftablifhments,  all  thefe  objefts  of  expence  are 
better  fccured  from  the  inconftant  fportof  pcrfooal 

V  caprice  and  perfonal  extravagance,  are  they  worfc 
than  if  the  fame  taftes  prevailed  in  fcattcred  in- 
dividuals ?  Does  not  the  fweat  of  the  mafon  and 
carpenter,  who  toil  in  order  to  partake  the  fweat 
of  the  peafant,  flow  as  pleafantly  and  as  falubrioufly, 
in  the  conilru<5l:ion  and  repair  of  the  majeftic 
iedifices  of  religion,  as  in  the  painted  booths  and 
£brdidilies  o^  vice  and  luxury^  as  lionourably  and 
as  profitably  in  repairing  thofe  facred  works,  which 
grow  hoary  .with  innumerable  years,  as  on  the 
momentary  receptacles  of  tranfient  voJuptuouf- 
nefs^j  in  opera-houfes,  and  brothelsi  and  gaming-^ 

**.         8  houfes. 
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tiQuIes^  and  d[<ub-houi<:s,  and  ^belilks  in  die 
Oiamp  ^c  Mars  ?  Is  the  fyrplus  produfib  of  tbo 
oHvc  and  the  vim  worfe  employed  in  the  frugal 
fnftenance  of  perfims,  whom  the  fiAions  of  a  pioos 
imagination  raifes  to  dignity  by  conftruing  in  the 
TcrviGc  of  God,  than  in  pampering  the  innumerable 
maltitudeof  thofe  who  arc  degraded  by  being  made 
ufdcft  domeftics  fobfervient  to  the  pride  of  man? 
Arc  the  decorations  of  temples  an  cxpendicur-c  Ids 
wordiy  a  wife  man  than  ribbons,  and  laces,  andi 
national  cockades,  and  petits  maifons,  and  petit 
Ibupers,  and  all  the  innumerable  fopperies  and 
follies  in  which  opulence  Iports  away  the  burrhca 
«f  its  itiperfluity  ? 

Wc  tolerate  even  thefe;  not  from  low  of 
them,  but  fdr  fear  of  worfe.  We  tolerate  them, 
becaufe  property  and  liberty,  to  a  degree,  require 
ifeat  tofcration.  But  why  profcribe  the  other>  and 
ftirely,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  more  laudable 
ufe  of'  leftates  ?  Why,  through  the  violatiion  of 
zll  property,  through  an  outrage  upon  cvcrf 
principle  <h  liberty,  forcibly  carry  them  frona  tlu» 
better  to  the  worfe  ? 

This  conyparifon  between  the  new  individuals 
and  the  old  corps  is  made  upon  a  filppofition  ii^t 
Tio  reform  could  be  made  in  the  latter.  But  in  at 
qucftion  of  reformation,  I  always  confider  ccmt- 
porate  bodies,  whether  fole  or  confifting  of  tfiaii^, 
to  be  much  tnore  fufceptibla  of  a  public  d jre6!ioa 
by  the  pdwer  of  the  ftate,  in  the  ufe  of  their  pno* 
perry>  and  ift  the  regulation  of  mod^  and  h&* 
bits  of  life  in  tbeir  nriembers,  than  private  dti^iens 
tr^r  can  b^^  or  perhaps  ought  tp  be;  and  this 
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fcems  to  mc  a  very  material  conGdferation  (of 
thofe  who  undertake  any  thing  which  merits  th€ 
name  of  a  politic  enterprize* — So  far  as  to  the 
cftates  of  mo'nafteries. 

With  regard  to  the  eftates  poffefled  by  bifh'ops 
and  canons,  and  commendatory  abbots,  I  cannot 
find  out  for  what  reafon  fome  landed  eftates  may  not 
be  held  otherwife  than  by  inheritance.     Can  any 
philofophic  fpoiler  undertake  to  demonftrate  the 
pofitive  or  the  comparative  evil,  of  having  a  cer- 
tain, and  that  too  a  large  portion  of  landed  pro- 
perty, pafling  in  fucceflion  thro'  perfons  whofe  title 
to  it  is,  always  in  theory,  and  often  in  faft,  aif 
eminent  degree  of  piety,  morals,  and  learning ;  a 
property  which,  by  its  deftination,  in  their  turn,  and 
on  the  fcore  of  merit,  gives  to  the  nobleft  families 
renovation  and  fupport,  to  the  loweft  the  means 
of  dignity  and  elevation  ;  a  property,  the  tenure 
of  which  is  the  performance  of  fome  duty,  (what- 
ever value  you  may  choofe  to  fet  upon  that  duty) 
^nd  the  charafter  of  whofe  proprietors  demands  at 
leaft  an  exterior  decorum  and  gravity  of  manners  i 
who  aretoexcrcife  a  generous  but  temperate  hofpita^ 
lity ;  part  of  whofe  income  they  are  to  confider  as 
a  truft  for  charity ;  and  who,  even  when  they  fail 
in  their  truft,  when  they  Aide  from  their  charafter, 
and  degenerate  into  a  mere  common  fecular  noble^ 
man  or  gentleman,  are  in  no  refpeft  worfe  than 
thofe  who  may  fucceed  them  in  their  forfeited  pot 
feffions  ?  Is  it  better  that  eftates  fhould  be  held 
by  thofe  who  have  no  duty  than  by  thofe  who 
have  one  ? — ^by  thofe  wliofe  charaftdr  and  deftina- 
tion point  to  virtues,  than  by  thofe  who  have  np 
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llile  ahd  ^iredlon  in  the  expenditure  of  their  e& 
tates  but  their  own  Will  and  appetite  f  Nor  arf 
theie  eftates  held  altogether  in  the  chara&er  or 
with  the  evils  iuppofed  inhetenc  in  nobrtmain* 
They  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  more  rapid 
circulation  than  any  other.  No  excefs  is  goodi 
and  therefore  too  great  a  proportion  of  landed 
'property  may  be  held  officially  for  life  j  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  me  of  material  injury  to 
any  commonwealth^  that  there  fhould  exift  fome 
efbites  that  have  a  chance  of  being  acquired 
by  other  means  than  the  previous  acquificion  at 
^oney. 

This  letter  is  grown  to  a  great  lengthy  though  it 
IS  indeed  Ihort  with  regard  to  the  infinite  extent  of 
the  fubjedt.  *  Various  avocations  have  from  time 
•to  time  called  my  mind  from  the  fubjeft.  I  was 
not  forry  to  give  myifelf  Icifure  to  obferve  whetherj 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  national  affembly,  I 
itnight  not  find  r?afons  to  change  or  to  qualify 
fome  of  my  firft  fentimentSi  Every  thing  has 
confirmed  me  more  ftrongly  in  my  firft  opinions* 
It  was  my  original  purpofe  to  take,  a  view  of  the* 
principles  of  the  national  affenlbly  with  regard  to 
the  great  and  fundamental  eftablifliments  j  and  to 
•compare  the  whole  of  what  you  have  fubftituted 
in  the  place  of  what  you  have  deftroyed,  with  the 
-fevcral  meitabers  of  our  Britifh  conftitution*  But 
this  plan  is  of  greater  extent  than  at  firft  I  com- 
|>uted>  and  I  find  that  you  have  little  defire  to  take 
the  advantage  of  any  examples.  At  prefent  1 
muft  content  myfelf  with  fome  remarks  upon  your 
cftablifhments  i  referving  for  another  time  what  t 
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propofed  to  fay  concerning  the  fpirit  of  our  Bricifli 
monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  dennocracy,  4U  pra6ti-- 
cally  they  cxift*  •/ 

F  have  taken  a  review  of  what  has.hecri^nc 
by  the*  govicrning  power  in  France,    t  have  cer- 
tainly fpoke  of  it' with  freedom.     Thofe  whpfe 
principle  it  is  to  defpifc  the  antient*  permao^ 
fehfe  of  mankind,   and  to  fet  iip  a  fchcme  of 
fociety  on  new  principles,  ijnuft  iiatprajly  e^pett 
that  iuch  of  us  Who  think  better,  of  the  judgmei^L 
of  the  human  race  than  of  theirs,  fliQuld  con^tr| 
both  them  and  their  devices,  as  men  and  Ich^miMj 
upon  their  trial.     They  muft  take  it  for '  ^«|t^| 
-  that  we  attend  much  to  their  reafon,  but  npt  at 
all  to  their  authority.     They  have  Dpt  'onc^'g^ 
the  great  influencing  prejudices  of  n^ai^ind,  lA, 
their  favour*     They  avow  their  hoftility  to  Qpt^ 
nion.     Of  courfe  they  muft  expeft  no.  fup^o^^ 
from  that   influence,   which,   with    every   Qti^jj. 
authority,  they  have  depofed  from  the  feat  f^'^iw'. 
jurifdiftion.  .  .  ,;.  ..;:i.  :j7b: 

1  can  never  coAfider  this  aflimbly.  as^  jany  thing* 
clfe  than  a  voluntary  aflTociation.  of  iwn,"^  whft 
have    ^vailed    themfelves    of   circunmftances,    to; 
feize  upon  the  power  of  the,  ftate.    They  tbaw^; 
not  the  fanftion  and  authority  of  the  cH^t^Q^  - 
under  which  they  firft  met.    They  have  affiuine^r 
another  of  a  very  different   natur?  f  ^and  have 
completely  altered  and    inverted   all,  the   rela* 
tions  in  which  they  originally  ftood.    They  do  not 
hold  the  authority  they  exercife  Under  any  confti- 
tutional  law  of  the  ftate.     They  have  departed 
from  the  inftrudions  of  the  people  1^  whom 

they 


thejr  were  Ifent ;  which  inftruftions,  as  the  atfembly 
did  not  aft  in  virtue  of  any  anticnt  ufagc  or  fettled 
law>  were  theiole  fource  of  their  authority*^  The  \ 
Hioft'confidprable  of  their  aft^  have  not  been  done 
by  great  majorities;  and  in  this  fort  of.near  divi-- 
fiohs,^  which  carry  only  the  conftruflive  authority 
0^ me  whole,  ftrangers  will  cohfider  reafons  ats'wcU 
a^  resolutions. 

'  If^they  had  fet  up  this  new  experimental  govern- 
ment as  ^ .  ncceffary  fubftitute  for  an  expelled  ty- 
rmn^,' mankind  would  anticipate  the  time  ofpre- 
f^fibtion,  which',  through  long  .ufagei  mellows  into 
Icjg^i^-  governments  that  were  violent  in  their 
Qomhiericement.  All  tjiofe  who  have  affeftions 
wBic^Tead  them  to  the  confervation  of  civil  order 
wiuM*  recognize,  even  in  its  cradle,  the  child 
asr'fc^timate,.  which  has  been  produced  from 
ci^bft  principles  of  cogent  expediei)cy  to  which  all 
juft governments  owe  flieir  birth,  and.  on  which 
they  juitify  their  continuance.  But  they  will  be 
late  and  relu6tant  in  giving  any  fort  of  countenance 
tS'lhe  operattons  of  a  power,  which  has  derived  its 
birth  fronnt  no  law  and  no  neceflity;  but  which  on 
tH6  contrary  has  had  its  origin  in  thofc  vices  and 
fitiifter  practices  by  which  the  focial  union  is  often 
diffurbed  and  fometimcs  deftroyed.  This  aflembly 
ha's'iia«fly  a  year's  prelcription.  We  have  their 
own  v;oTd  forft  that  they  have  made  a  revolution, 
T6  make  a  revolution  is  a  meafure  which,  prima 
frmtf;  requires  an  apology.  To  make  a  revolu- 
tion is^  to  fubvert  the  antient  ftate  gf  our  coun- 
try;  '  and  no  common  reafons  are  called  for  to  juf^ 
tify  fb  violent  a  proceeding.     The  fcnfc  of  man- 
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kind  authorizes  us  to  examine  inco  ^e  modt  6f 
acquiring  new  power^  and  to  cricicife  on  the  «fe 
that  is  made  of  it  with  leis  awe  and  reverence  than 
that  which  is  vfuaSly  conceded  to  a  fecded  and  re- 
cognized authority. 

In  obtaining  and  fecuring  their  power,  the  af- 
iembfy  proceeds  upon  principles  the  mc^  oppofite 
from  thofe  which  aj^ar  to  direct  them  in  the  ufe' 
of  it.    An  obfervation  on  this  difference  will  let 
us  into  die  true  fpirit  of  dieir  condudb.  Every  thing 
which  they  have  done^  or  continue  to  do,  in  order 
to  obtain  and  keep  their  power,  is  by  the  moil  com- 
mon arts.    They  proceed  exadWy  as  their  anceftors 
•f  ambidon  have  done  before  them.    Trace  thcnx 
through  all  their  artifices,  frauds,  and  violences,  you 
can  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  new.  They  follow  pre^ 
cedents  and  examples  with  the  pundilious  exaft- 
nell  of  a  pleader.   They  never  depart  an  iota  from 
the  authentic  formulas  ortyranny  and  ufurpation- 
But  in  all  die  regulations  relative  to  the  public 
good,  the  fpirit  has  been  the  very  reverie  of  this* 
There  they  commit  the  whole  to  the  mercy  of  un- 
tried fpeculations  j  they  abandon  the  deareft  inte- 
rcfts  of  the  public,  to  thofe  loofe  theories  to  which 
none  of  them  would  chufe  to  truft  the  flightelt 
of  his  private  concerns.     They  make  this  diffe- 
rence, becaufe  in  their  defire  of  obtaining  and  fe- 
curing power  they  are  thoroughly  in  earneft;  there 
ihey  travel  in  the  beaten  road.     The  public  in- 
terefts,  becaufe  about  them  they  have  no  real  foli^ 
citude,  they  abandon  wholly,  ,to  chance ;    I  fay  ta 
chance,  becaufe  their  fchemes  have  nothing  in 
experience  to  prove  their  tendency  beneficial. 

We 
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We  muft  nlways  lee  with  a  pity  not  unmixed 
wh  refpeft,  the  errors  of  thofe  who  are  timid  and 
doubtful  of  themfelves  with  regard  to  points  where- 
in the  fiappinefs  of  mankind  is  concerned.  But  in 
thefe  gentlemen  there  is  nothing  of  the  tender 
parental  folicittide  which  fears  to  cut  up  the  infant 
for  thg'fake  of  an  experiment.  In  the  vaftnefs  of 
thdr  |)rbmilcs,  and  the  confidence  of  their  predic- 
tionsj  they  far  outdo  all  the  boaftihg  of  enqpirics. 
The  arrogance  of  their  pretenfions,  in  a  manner 
provokes,  and  challenges  us  to  an  enquiry  into 
their  ft'undation. 

'  1  am  convinced  that  there  are  mea  of  confidcr- 
al&le  part§  among  the  popular  leaders  in  the  na- 
tional aflembly.  Some  of  them  difplay  eloquence 
i|i  tfieir  ipeeqhes  and  their  writings.  This  caiiinot 
be  without  powerful  and  cultivated  talents.  But  cIq- 
"quence  may  exift  with(>ut  a  proportionable  degree 
bi^  WiOom.  When  I  fpeak  of  ability,  I  am  obliged 
to  diftinguilh.  What  they  have  done  towards  the 
fupport  of  their  fyftem  befpeaks  no  ordinary  men. 
Ih  the  fyftem  itfelf,  taken  as  the  fcheme  of  a 
republic  conftrufted  for  procuring  th^  profp^rity 
and'fecurity  of  the  citizen,  and  for  promoting  the 
ftrength  and  grandeur  of  the  ftate,  I  confefs  my- 
felf  unable  to  find  out  any  thing  which  difplay s,  in 
a  fingle  inftance,  the  work  of  a  comprehenfiye  and 
difpofing  mind,  or  even  the  provifions  of  a  vulgar 
prudence.  Their  purpofe  every  where  feems  to 
have  been  to  evade  and  flip  afide  from  difficulty. 
This  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the  great  matters 
in  all  the  arts  to  confront,  and  to  overcome  i  and 
yj^n  they  had  overcome  the  firft  difficulty,  to  turn 
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it  into  an  inftrument  for  new  conquefis  over  new 
difiicukies}.  thMS  to  enable  them  to, extend  the 
en^pir^  of  tt)eic  fcience ;  and  even  to  pylh  fi>rward 
l^yOf^d  the  reach  of  their  original  thpughts,  ,the 
la^  ip^ksjof  the  human  uncjcrftanding  itfelf..  Pif- 
ficsuityis  a  fevere  inftruftor,  fct  over  us  by  ..th^jji?- 
preme  ordinance  of  a  parental  guarcjian  and  IcgjiT- 
latoTj  who  knows  lis  better  than,  we  know  flijf- 
felvcs,  a$  he  loves  .u%  better  too.  -Paijsr  iifff,  xojff^i 
baud  facHm  ejfc  viam  veluit.  ,He  that  ^r?g^ 
with  us'^ftrcngthens  our  nerves,  and  tfiarpenp  gpr 
Ikill^  Our  antagonifl:  is  our  helper*  This  an9iip.^le 
conflidt  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  ?n  intimJ^tc  ac- 
quaintance with  our  objeftj  and  compels  us  to  ?on- 
fider  it  in  all  its  relations*  It  will  not  fuSer  us'to 
be  fuperficial.  It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  ua- 
4erftanding  for  fuch  a  talk;  it  is  the  degenerate 
fondnefs  for  tricking  (hort-cutSj  and  little  fallacious 
facilities,  that  has  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  world 
created  governments  with  arbitrary  powers.  T'hcy 
have  created  the  late  arbitrary  monarchy  "  of 
France.  They  have  created  the  arbitrary  republic 
of  Paris.  With  them  defcfts  in  wifdom/are.to 
be  fupplied  by  the  plenitude  of  force.  They  get 
nothing  by  it.  Commencing  their  labours  oh :  a 
principle  of  floth^.they  have  the  common  fortune  of 
flothful  men.  The  difficulties  which  they  rather 
had  eluded  than  efcaped,  meet  them  again  in  th^ir 
courfe  J  they  multiply  and  thicken  on  thfem  i  they 
are  involved,  through  a  labyrinth  of  confufed  j^e-- 
tallj^  in  an  induftry  without  limit,  and  without  di- 
redion;  aiid,  in  conclufion,  the  whole  of  their 
lYQrk  t)ecome§  feeble,  vitious,  and  infecure. 
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It  IS  this  inability  td  wreftle  with  difficulty  whicli 
has  obliged  the  arbitrary  alfembly  of  France  to 
cottifnencc  their  fchemes  of  reform  vnth  aboUtiofi 
and  totAl  deftrudlion.    But  is  it  ift  deftrbying.and 
puiling  down  that  fkill  is  difplayed?  Your  mdb 
<ian  do  this  as  well  at  leaft  as  your  aflfemblies. 
^&xc  fhillpweft  underftartdingi  thcrudcft  Kiand,  is 
ittl^re tftaii  equal  to  that  taflc.     Rage  zrtd'plittrtiy 
^1^  pufi  db'wn  more  in  half  an  houi*,  tharf  pru- 
"araiclVi  ddiberation,  and  forefight  can  build  up  in 
'in  hundred  years.    The  errors  and  defedts  of  old 
cffibiiitiments  are  vifible  and  palpable.     It  calls 
"?orfitfie  ability  to  point  them  out^  and  where 
^a8?oi'ut9  power  is  given,  it  requires  but  a  word 
^wi^qlly  to  abblilh  the  vice  and  the  eftablilhment 
'together.     The  fame  lazy  but  reftlefs  difpofition, 
^^'"^mciC^^v^s  floth  and  hates  quiet,  direfts  thefe  poUr 
^ticlahs,  when  they  come  to  wOrk,  for  fupplying 
jhe^place  of  what  they  have  deftroyed.     To  make 
'every  thing  the  reverfe.  of  what  they  have  feen 
isrCjuite  as  eafy  as  to  deftroy.    No  difficulties  oc- 
cur In  what  has  never  been  tried.     Criticifm  is 
/'alnioft  baffled  in  difcovering  the  defefts  of  what 
.ha^'npt  exiftedi  and  eager  cnthufiafm,  and  cheat- 
,  jpg  hope,  have  all  the  wide  field  of  imagination 
1?„  which,  they  may  expatiate  with  little    or  no 

. .',,;  At  onqe  to  prefcrvc  and  to  reform  is  quite 
j^l0tlLer  thing.  .  When  the  ufeful  parts  of  an'  old 
,fJUbliihment  are  kept,  and  what  is.  fuperadded  is 
to  Jt)e.  fitted  to  what  is  retained^  a  vigorous,  niin^, 
ftcady  pcrfevering  attention,  various  powers  of 
compariibn  and  combination,  and  the  refourcea 
R4  »f 
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pf  an  tindcrftanding  fruitful  in  expedients  are  t# 
be  excrcifed ;  they  arc  to  be  cxercifcd  in  a  coo- 
tinued  confli6t  with  the  combined  force  of  op^ 
polite  vices;  with  the  obftinacy  that  rejefe  all 
improvement,  and  the  levity  that  is  iktigued  and 
difgufted  with  every  thing  of  which  it  is  in  poC- 
fef&on.  But  you  may  objcft — ^^A  procels  of  thii^ 
"  kind  is  flow.  It  is  not  fit  for  an  aflcmbly,  which 
^^  glories  in  perforrfiing  in  a.  few  months  the  worfe 
^'  of  ages.  Such  a  mode  of  reforming,  poffiblf 
^*  might  take  up  many  years."  Without  queftioa 
it  might  J  and  it  ought.  It  is  one  of  the  excellen-* 
cies  of  a  method  in  which  time  is  amongft  the  af- 
fiftants,  that  its  operation  is  flow,  and  in  fome  cafes 
almoft  imperceptible.  If  circumfpeftion  and  cau^ 
tion  are  a  part  of  wifdom,  when  we  wprk  only  up-# 
on  inanimate  matter,  furely  they  Become  a  part  of 
duty  too,  when  the  fubje6t  of  our  demolition  anc} 
conftruftion  is  not  brick  and  timber,  but  (entient 
beings,  by  the  fudden  alteration  of  whole  ftate^^ 
condition,  and  habits,  multitudes  may  be  rendered 
miferable.  But  it  feems  as  if  it  were  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  an 
undoubting  confidence,  are  the  fole  qualifications 
for  a  perfeft  legiflator,  Far  different  are  my  ideas 
of  that  high  office.  The  true  lawgiver  ought 
to  have  an  heart  full  of  fenfibility.  He  ought 
to  love  and  refpeft  his  kind,  and  to  fear  h^mfclf. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  his  temperament  to  catch 
his  ultimate  objeft  with  an  intuitive  glancd^  but 
)iis  rhovements'  towards  it  ought  to  be  delibe- 
rate. Political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  fo^ 
ibcial  cnAsj  is  to  be  only  wrought  by  focial  means^ 


^herc  mind  muft  confpirc  with  mind.    Time  k 
required  to  produce  that  Union  of  minds  which  alon* 
can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at.    Our  patience, 
will  atchieve  more  than  our  force.    If  I  nught 
venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  fo  much- out  of  UShiott 
jn  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  I  fhould  tell  you^ 
th^t  in  my  courfe  I  have  Jcnown,  and,  according  to 
my  mcafure,  have  co-operated  with  great  men  § 
and  I  have  never  yet  feen  any, plan  which  ha$  nor 
been  mended  by  the  obfervationS.  of  thofc  who 
were  much  inferior  in  underftandingto  the  ptrlba. 
who  took  the  kad  in  the  bufine&.    By  a  flow-but 
well-fuftaineA  progrefs,  the  efFefl:  of  each  jQfeep  is 
watched  i  the  good  or  ill  fuccefsof  thefirfl:,:giyc9 
light  to  us  in  the  fccondj  and  fo,  from  light  to 
light,  we  arci  conduftcd  with  fafety  through  the 
whole  fcries.    We  fee,  that  the  parts  of  the  fyflem 
do  not  claft.    The  evils  latent  in  the  moft  promif- 
ing  contrivances  are  provided  for  as  they  arifc 
One   advantage  is  as  little  as  poflible  facrificed 
to  another.     We  compcnfate,   we  reconcile,  we 
balance.   We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  conl^em: 
whole  the  various  anomalies  and  contending  prin- 
f:iples  that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of 
men.    From  hence  arifes,  not  An  excellence  in  fim^ 
plicity,  but  one  far  fuperior,  an  excellence  in  com^ 
pofition.     Where  the  great  interefts  of  manlcind 
are  concerned  through  a  long-  fuccefTion  of  gene?? 
rations,  that  fucceflion  ought  to  be  admitted  int() 
fpme  Ihare  in  the  councils  which  are  fo  deeply 
%o  affect  them.     If  juftice  requires  this,  the  work 
Itfelf  requires  th&^aid  of  more  minds  tEan  one 
ggf  can  furnifh.    It  is  from  this  view  pf  tbinga 
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that  the  bqft  Icgiflators  have  beat  often  fatisfi^d 
with  the  eftabkflinient  of  fomc  fure,  folid,  and 
ruling  principle. in  government;  a  power  likr'that 
whieh  foa»c  of  ilie  philolSphers  halve  called  a 
.  plaftic  nature  J  and  having  fixed  theprincrpfei  they 
bavB  Idt  it  afr^r^ards  to  its  own  operition:'' ' '  " 
To'fKroceed  in  this  manner,  that  is;  icr  p^d^ 
jceed.witb a  pr^fldingprintiple,  ind  a  pTtilfRd^ii^" 
gf^  is  with  nfte  the  criterion  of  profound  i/r^orri, 
Wkatyo^r  politicians  thiitk  the  marks  of  a  b'bid, 
hat^jr  genius;  are  only^  proofs  of  a  deK^lbi'id^^ 
:Wan«^of  ability.  By  their  violent  hafte,  and  tfifefr 
iiefiance  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  riiey  ar^  del?- 
Vercd  over  blindly  to  every  projeftor  and 'advca- 
twer,  to  every  alchymift  and  empiric.  They  de- 
f|^ir'  of  turning  to  account  any  thing  th^  ts 
-common.  Diet  is  nothing  in  their  fyffem  of  rcJ- 
fhedy.  The  woHl  of  it  is,  that  this  their  de- 
4peAr  of  curing  corrimon  diftemperi'  by  'reg\4ir 
'¥n6thods,  irifes  not  only  from  defeft  of  coittprehcn- 
ISmi  but,  1  fear,  from  fome  riialignity  of  dt^ou- 
tl6n.  *^'Your  legiflators  (eem  to  have  tal^en  their 
opinions  of  all  prqfefiions,  ranks,  and  offices,  frbiii 
the  declamations  and  buflboneries  of  fatirifts|  wh6 
i;(rould  themfelves  be  aftoniftied  if  they*  were  held 
to  the  letter  of  their  own  defcrlptions. ;  By  liftenloff 
only  tb  thefe,  your  leaders  regard  all  'thnigs 
only  oii  the  fide  of'^lieir  vices  and  raiiltSj'  ami 
^ew  thbffe  vices  'and  faults  under  evfeiy  c^pyr 
of  exSaggeration.  It  is  undoubtedly  trup^^  ^^Vj^ 
It  Ynay  fcem  paradoxical;  but  in  geAeraJ^j^'^t^ 
who  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  an^^  Hif* 
playing  fa:uitsj  arc  unqualified  for  tli^  work  of  i^^ 
"  ''^  ^  fwmation! ; 


'{ortjof^on :  becaufc  their  rain4s  are  riot  only  un- 
Vniftied  with  patterns  -of  ,%hc,  fair  and-  good,  but  * 
by  habit  t}iy?y,^9m6,.tQ  uke  no  delight  in  t;bjeiC6n- 
teKnp)^oa.,of  tMe  i^iis^f  By  hating  viotst coo 
niw:h,|.t;hey  .^Qflne,  t^  Mc.oi^a  too  linkw  ,.at  is 
iilerefof^.09t>,onflQrfyli  tharjhcy  &wld  be  imcM- 
p9^4  ^^^^  uq^We  to  ierve  thpai.  Fiioao:^ncr>arifes 
ti^jpo^Dplcxioi^al  di4H)fitiQn:of  foip^i^yqw-guiite 
R?o^,¥il  P.^^J!;^hing   in  p^ece^f-    At.  rbis.nqtf- 

.f^jkw  ^S^^  -^^y  ^jfpl^y  tjh?  .^^hPlc  of  l;bfiT„ijiw- 

ifif?/?WR  ^?^ir^^' .;  A*  P*  the  reft^.r^Y^wb- 

^^jj^e^Jo^  eloquent  writer$y  twught,. forth. ^puitcly 
^^  ja|port  of  fapcy,  to  ;ry  their,  taknts,  ux,xqv^ 
attei\tiop,,^and  excite  ,furpri?ej,  arci  taken*  up'>fc^ 
Siefl?  g^ntlenaex\3^  not, in  the  Ipirit  of  th^  origuid 
i^u^]^o^s,.ajS  means  of  cultiyatipg  th^ir  (afte^nd  ina- 
P50|r^ng*.;tj|^eir  <lyle.  Thefe  paradoxes  becpnw  with 
jO^m.fefi       grounds- of  a(3:i<w)|  upoi^vhichithqr 
^roce9d  jq  f^iating  the.  moft.  important  fon^a^pis 
oT^i^  ftate*/  Cicero  ludicroufly  defqribes  Cato  as 
chdearVis^^^       to  a6t  in  the  commQnwealtJi  \)pon 
t^fcnoo^  which  exerqifed  the  wa  of  the 

junior  |ftijdeh      in  the  ftoic,  philolppHx^     If^A^ 
Vfais  tr\}^^6^.C^^to,  thefe  gentlemen  ^copy.^wic:  l)im 
jn  jfhe'nfianner  of  fome  perfons  .who  liyed  ai3oi|t  his 
imc-T^fed^  nudo  Catonm.  ^  Mr.  Hume .  told  rR9* 
^hat.  he  had  froni  RoufTeau  himfelf  the  fcicr^t,  of 
^mi  pr jijicipje^  of  connipofitipn%     That  ^Qy^tt^  ^h^Mgh 
^CijeiitriCj,  obferver  had  perceived,  that  <q  ftrikc 
jlricl' inkereft  the  public,  the  marvellpus  niMlft  ^bc 
jf^cjiduc^d;  that  the   nurvellous   of  the  J^ea^thqii 
.^^^otogy  had  long  fince  loft  its  effedfc  j  ^tfaat 
|;|^t's^  mfagiciani^  fairies^  and  heroes  of  ronupge 

which 
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which  fueeeededy  had  exhaufted  the  jpoition  6P 
credulity  which  belonged  to  their  age ;  that  now 
nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  but  that  ^cies  of  the 
inanrcUoup,  which  might  ftill  be  produced^  and 
with  a&  great  an  effeft  as  ever^  though  in  another 
way;  thai:  is>  die  nfiarveltous  in  life,  in  manners,  in 
chara&ers,  and  in  extraordinary  (ituations»  giving 
rife  to  new  and  unlooked-for  ftroke^  in  politics  and 
morals*  I  believe,  that  were  Roufleau  alive,  and 
in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  £hocked 
at  the  practical  phrenzy  of  his  fcholars,  who  in  then- 
paradoxes  are  fervile  imitators ;  and  even  in  their 
Incredulity  difcover  an  miplicit  faith. 

Men  who  undertake  confidcrable  things,  even 
in  a  regular  way,  ou^ht  to  give  us  ground  to  pre- 
sume ability.  But  ihe  phyfician  of  the  ftate,  who, 
iiot  fatisficd  with  the  cure  of  diftempcrs,  under- 
takes to  regenerate  conftitutions,  ought  to  fhew 
uncommon  powers.  Some  very  unufual  appear- 
;uices  of  wifdom  ought  to  difplay  themfdves  on  the 
face  ^f  the  dcfigns  of  thofe  who  appeal  to  no  prac- 
tice, ^nd  who  copy  after  no  model.  Has  any  fuch 
l)ccn  manifefted  ?  I  fhall*  take  a  view  (it  fliall  for 
the  fobjed  be  a  very  fhort  one)  of  what  the  affeni- 
t)ly  has  done,  with  regard^  firft,  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  legislature  J  in  the  next  place,  to  that  of  the  ex- 
C?cutiye  power  j  then  to  that  of  the  judicature  ^  af- 
t:erwards  tq  the  model  of  the  ^rmy  j  and  con- 
clude with  the  fyftem  qf  finance,  to  fee  whether 
we  can  difcover  in  any  part  of  their  fchemes  the 
portentous  ability,  which  may  juftify  thcfe  bold 
vndertakers  in  the  fujperionty  which  they  aflunriq 
i>yfr  mankind, 
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tt  IS  in  the  model  of  the  fovereign  and  prcGd- 
ing  part  of  this  new  !:epublic,  that  we  fhould  expeft 
Acir  grand  difplay.  Here  they  were  to  prove 
thdr  title  t6  their  proud  demands.  For  the  plan 
kfelf  at  large,  and  for  the  reafons  on  which  it  it 
grounded,  I  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  affembly 
of  the  a9th  of  September  1789,  and  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  proceedings  which  have  ttiadc  any  alterations. 
in  the  plan.  So  far  as  in  a  matter  fomewhat  con* 
<ufed  I  can  fee  light,  the  fjrftem  remains  fubftan- 
dsdiy  at  it  has  been  originally  framed.  My  few  re- 
marks will  be  fuch  as  regard  its  fpiritritS  tendency, 
and  its  fitnefs  for  framing  a  popular  common*-* 
tvcalth,  which  they^ffrofe&^eirs  to  be,  fuited  to 
t!ie  cndi  for  which  ahy>^5rnmonwealth,  and  parti* 
^ki'ly  fuch  a  commonwealth,  is  made.  At  the 
iSlme  time,  I  mean  to  confider  its  confiftency  with 
idktf, .  and  its  own  principles. 

bid  cft^liflm^ients  are  tried  by  tlieir  effedts.  IT 
die  people  are  happy,  united,  wealthy,  and  powerful, 
"We  ptefurtie  the  reft.  We  conclude  that  to  be  good 
front  whence  good  is  derived.  In  old  eftablifh- 
tnents.  various  correftivcs  have  been  found  for 
their  aberrations  from  theory.  Indeed  they  are  the 
.4«fults  of  various  neceflities  arid  Expediences.  They 
are  not  often  conftruffed  after  any  theory  -,  theories 
lu-e  rather  drawn  from  them.  In  them  we  often  fee 
ilie  end  beft  obtained,  where  the  means  feem  not 
perfeftly  reconcilcable  to  what  we  may  fancy  was 
the  original  fcheme.  The  means  taught  by  expe- 
rience may  be  better  fuited  to  political  ends  than 
thofe  contrived  in  the  original  projcdl.  They 
again  re-aft  upon  the  primitive  conftitution,  and 
9  fometimcs 
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ibmedmcs  improve  the  defign  itfelf  from  wHich 
they  &cm  to  have  departed.  I  think  sH  this 
nughc  be  cuiioufly  exemplified  in  the  Britiih 
conftitutioD*  Ac  worft,  the  errofes  luid'  d^viatiens 
of  etery  kind  in  reckooing  are  feund  and  ctlna-« 
ptitedy  and  the  fl«p  pmceeds  in  htt  courfe.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  old  eftablifiimems ;  but  in  a  liMr 
and  meiely  theoretic  fyftem,  it  is  expefifceif  A^ 
every  contrivance  (hall  appear,  on  the  &ce  of  tr» 
to  anfwer  its  end  5  efpecially  where  the  proj^dfs 
are  no  way  embarraffcd  with  an  endeavour^  to  ifti^ 
commodate  the  new  building  to  an  old  one,«ithe?* 
in  the  walls  or  on  the  foundations. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mcrettflv" 
bifli  whatever  they  found,  and,  IBce  their  ornami^' 
tal  gardeners,  forming  every  thing  into  an  eotoA ' 
level,  propofe  to  reft  the  whole  local  and  gener^ 
legiflatureon  three  bafcs  of  three  diff^-ent  kittdK^  - 
one  geometrical,  one  arithmetical,  and  the  thiiti  ^ 
financial ;  the  firft  of  which  they  call  the  b^^f' 
terrifery ;  the  fecond,  the  bafts  ofp^ulaiim^  and  ffie 
third,  the  bafts  of  iontribtttion.  For  theaecc^mi^ilSi^  * 
ment  of  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes  they  difidtt  the  " 
area  of  their  country  into  eighty-one  pid<^''l^«l^  ' 
larly  fquare,of  eighteen  leagues  by  er^e^.  Tli^*^ 
large  divifions  arc  called  Departments.^  TheO'^fli^  ' 
portion,  proceeding  by  Iquare  meafbrementi*  \mo 
feventeen  hundred  and  twcfnty  diftrifts  callid''C(&»f- 
munes.    Thefe  again  they  fubdivide,  ftitt.  pfofeeed- 
ing  by  (quare  meafurement,  into  ImaHef  ^diftrifts 
called  Cantons y  making  in  all  6,400,    •  ~   * 

At  firft  view  this  geometrical  balR'bPtheirs  pit  * 
fents  not  much  to  admire  or  toHjIkiht.    It  calfe 

for 
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hr  no  great  Icgillativc  talents.'^  Nothing  mOt^ 
t;han  aa  accynate  laittd;&i|if8yQiV'Withi  h»/£hain; 
G^^^pdythtodoihCf  i^.JtxjuiiHfc  fbc/fudr.  aplad 
as  dn^  In  the;okl<tivifieu9s  bftke  i^ountrjr]  YiiriliDS 
ac^denu  At . v^uiud  iintir.$».;3ndthic  ebbcjarui^^^K 
of if^ou^propei^ts  and  jvnfiii6(ri0n»,ifeakd«their 
h(;HI^^  i.TIirfe  k»i*od$:w«?e  iiot  made  ufx>n  wy. 
G^sd  iyftem  .undowtedly*  They  were  fubjcft  to 
fornd.Jii^onvet^encies ;  but  they  were  iiKQnve'* 
niQncie&^fqr  which  uTc  had  f0und  ren^iesf  '^ndl 
ha^t<:>]»^^  6){)pli€d  accori^fno^ation  and  |>ati£^e4 
Iii:.(hi^  »€W  pavement  of  fquare  within  CqMairfj 
and  this  organifation  and  femiorganifacion  made 
oorSj^^iyft^na  of  Empedocles  and  BufFon,  and  not 
«I»fti*Hy-.ppi«ic.  F^ociplc,  it  is  impoffiWe  that 
4ii5Ka^¥^bljs  local  inconvenienciesi  to  which  men 
aittvQjCH:!^^!^^^^^^)  muft  not  arife.  But  thefe  I 
pafit^OMer^  bepwfe  it  required  an  accurate  know* 
leagd»crf":,ihe'COuntry,.  which  I  .do  not  pofef$>  to 
fp^ciJ^jthcm. 

^Wfhfin  |l»ef<  ftatc  furveyors  came  to  take  a  yiew 
oCflibfeirrRprk  of  nfieafareroent,  ibey  foon  found, 
tl^?  ^J^i^i  the  moft  fallacious  of  all  .things 
wa^r^^OQ^^^M  deaK>nftration«  They  had  then 
rc$»^rr^ 'to  another  bafis  (or  rajjier  buttrefs)  to 
fucjMut: ;th9  bjjilding  which  teetered  on  that  falfe 
fcfjl^ati^^r. .'  It  was  evident,  that  the  goodriefs  of 
thQ  foil,  ihe  number  of  -  the  people,  tlxeir  wealth, 
and  the  largjeaefs  of  their  contribution,  ipnade  fuch  . 
infinite  variations  between  fqware  and  fquare  as  to 
render  menfuration  a  ridiculous  ftandard  of  pow^r 
in  4he  commonwealth^  and  equality  in  geojciie^y 
the  fnodruncjqual  of  all  mcafures  in  the  dj[(lri|)]iftia9 

of 
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of  men/  However,  thejr  could  not  give  it  tip* 
iBut  dividing  their  political  and  civil  reprefentation 
into  three  parts^  they  allotted  one  of  thofe  parts  to 
the  fqaare  meafurement,  without  a  fingle  faft  ot 
calculiition  to  afcertain  whether  this  territorial  pro* 
|)ortion  of  reprefentation  was  fairly  affigned,  and 
ought  upon  any  principle  really  to  be  a  thirds 
Having  however  given  to  geometry  this  portion 
^of  a  third  for  her  dower)  out  of  compliment  I 
fuppofe  to  that  fublime  fcience,  they  left  the  other 
two  to  be  fcuflBed  for  between  the  other  parts,  of 
population  and  contribution. 

When  they  came  to  provide  for  population, 
they  were  not  able  to  proceed  quite  fo  fmoothly  at 
they  had  done  in  the  field  of  their  geometry^ 
Here  their  arithmetic  came  to  bear  upon  their  ju-i* 
ridical  metaphyfics.  Had  they  ftuck  to  their  mc- 
tai^yfic  principles,  the  arithmetical  procefs  would 
be  fimple  indeed.  Men,  with  them,  are.  ftri&ly 
equal,  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  their 
Own  government.  Each  head,  on  this  fyftem,  would 
have  its  vote,  and  every  man  would^vote  dire£Qy 
for  the  perfon  who  wai$  to  reprcfent  him  in  the  legif^ 
lature.  *'  But  foft-^by  regular  degrees,  xiot  yet/* 
This  m^a{^fic  principle,  to  which  law,  cuftom^ 
tjfage,  policy,  reafon,  were  to  yield,  is  to  yield  itfelf 
to  their  pleafure.  There  muil  be  many  degrees,, 
and  fome  ftages,  before  the  reprefcntativc  pan  come 
in  conta6^  with  his  conftituent.  Indeed,  as  we 
Ihall  foon  fee,  thefe  two  perfons  are  to  have  no  fort 
of  communion  with  each  othen  Firft,  the  voters  ia 
the  Caatmy  who  compofe  what  diey  call  frimar^ 
4i£emhlH5;^  are  to  have  a  quaUJiiation.    What  1   a 

qualification 
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qualification  on  the  indefeiafiblc  rights  of  men  ? 
Ycs;  but  It  ihall  be  a  very  fmall  qualification.  Ogr 
injiiftice  fliall  be  very  little  oppfcttive ;  only  the 
local  valuation  of  three  days  labour  paid  to  the 
public.     Why>  tliis  is  not  much,  I  readily  admit, 
for  any  thing  but  the  utter  fubv'erfion  of  your 
equalifing  principle.    As  a  qualification  it  migHt 
as  well  be  let  iaJone  j  for  it  anfwers  ho  one  purpofc 
for  which  qualifications  are  eftabliihed :  and,  on 
your  ideas,  it  excludes  from  a  vote,  the  man  of  all 
others  whofe  natural  equality  ft^nds  the  mod  in 
need  of  ^prote£tion  and  defence ;  I  mean  the  man 
who  has  nothing  elfe  but  his  natural  equality  To 
guard  Kim.     You  order  him  to  biiy  the  right, 
which  you  before  told  him  nature  had  given  to  hich 
gratuitoufly  at  his  birth,  and  of  which  no  aiitho- 
rity  on  earth  could  lawfully  deprive  him.     Witn 
regard   to  the  pcrfon  who  cannot  come  up  t6 
your  market,  a  tyrannous  ariftocracy,  as  aga;inft 
him,  is  cftablifhed  by  you  who  pretend  to  be  its 
fworn  foe. 

The  gradation  proceeds.  Thefe  prinfiary  affem- 
blies  of  the  Canton  eleft  deputies  to  the.  Commune  ; 
one  for  every  two  hundred  qualified  inhabitants! 
.Here  is  the  firft  medium  put  between  the  primary  . 
elector  and  the  reprefcntative  legiflator  ^  atnd  here 
a  new  turnpike  is  fixed  for  taxing  the  rights  of  men 
with  a  fecond  qualification :  for  none  can  be  elefted 
into  the  Commune  who  does  not  pay  the  ahiount  of 
ten  days  labour.  Nor  have  we  yet  done.  There 
IS  ftill  to  be  another  gradation.  THefe  Communes^ 
chofcn  by  the  Canton^  chbofe  to  the  Department', 
^ndtbe  deputies  of  the  Department  choofe  their 
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.  deputies  to  the  National  AJJmbly.  Here  is  a  third 
barrier  of  a  fenfcleis  qualification.  Every  deputy 
to  the  national  aflcnfibly  miift  pay,  in  direft  'contri- 
bution, CO  the  value  of  a  mark  offiher.  Of  all 
ihefe  qualifying  barriers  we  muft  think  alike ;  that 
they  arcinipotent  to  fecurc  independence  /  ftrong 
only  to  d^ftroy  the  rights  of  men. 

In  aft  this  procefs,  which  in  its  fundamental  ele- 
AAents  affefts  to  confider  only  population  \ipon  a 
prmcipk  of  natural  right,  there  is  a  manifeft  atten- 
tion tb^rey^r/y;  which,  however  juft  and  reafonable 
en  other  fchcmes,  is  on  theirs  perfeftly  unfupport- 
able. 

When  they  come  to  their  third  bafis,  that* of 
Contribution^  we  find  that  they  have  more  conci- 
jpletcly  loft  fight  of  their  rights  of  men.  This  laft 
bafis  refts  entirely  on  property.  A  principle  to- 
tally different  fi-om  the  equality  of  men,  and  ut- 
terly irrcconcilcable  to  it,  is  thereby  adrhitted; 
but  no  fboner  is  this  principle,  which  is  a  principle 
regarding  property,  admitted,  than  (as  ufual)  it  is 
fubvcrteds  and  it  is  not  fubverted,  (as  we  fliall 
prefcntly  fee,)  to  approximate  the  inequality  of 
riches  to  the  level  of  nature.  The  additional  fliare 
in  the  third  portion  of  reprefentation,  (a  portion 
referved  exclufively  for  the  higher  contribu- 
tion,) is  m?de  to  regard  the  diJlriS  only,  and 
not  the  individuals  in  it  who  pay.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  by  the  courfc  of  their  reafonings,  how 
much  they  were  embarraffed  by  their  contradiftory 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  privileges  of 
riches.  The  feomnfiittee  of  conftitution  do  as  good 
as  admit  that  they  are  wholly  irreconcifeable. 
,    •         ^-  ■  -   -     •'•The 
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"  The  relation^  with  r^g»rd  to  the  contributions, 
"is  withput  doubt .««//.(%  they)  ^^hcn  the 
"  qiidlioq  is  on  the  b^l^no^  of  the  political  rights 
^'  as  bei^ec^,  individual  .and  indiv4du^iS.iiiVth9UC 
"  vfj^ch, ;p^/pnal  quality,  would  be.  dfftr^d^  and 
"  an  arifiocracy  of  {be^rnb  wouW  J3€  .eftaWifhed* 
"  ^ut  thi?^  .inijpnycniencc  entirely  difappcar?  when 
"  the,  prppprtjiqnal  relation  .c^  the  ^ontrl^Aitioii  is 
"  Pflly  rcpnfider^d  in  the  grm  mqffiSf^u^  15  folcly 
"  tjeffyireenprpvince a^d province;  it  fpfves  in  that 
"  c^e  only  to.ffl^m  a  jifft  reciprocal  proportiqn  be^ 
^'  tween  the  cities,  without  affedting  the  pcrfonaL 
"  ^rjghp  of  the  citizens/* 

.Here  ;he  principle  q(  cmtribufm^  as^  ta^cen  be- 
tjiyecn  p)an  and  man,  is  reprobated  as  W^an^  de^ 
ftry^ive  to  equality;  and  as  pernicious  too  y  becaufe. 
it  jeads^to  the  eftahlifhment  of  an  ariftocracy  of  the, 
f/V^..^  However,  it  muft  not  be  abandoned.    And 
the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  to  eftab*. 
lifh^tf^e  inequality  as  between  department  and  de* 
p^rppent,  j^aving  all  the  individuals  in  each  de- 
partn^ent  upon  an  exadt  par.    Qbferve^  that  thia 
parity  between  individuals  had  been  before  deftrpy-.^ 
c5  when  tfic  qualifications  within  the  departments 
were  fettled; , nor  does  it  feem.a  matter  of  great, 
importance  whe:ther  the.  equality  of  men  be  injured: 
by  rnaffes  or  individually.     An  individual  is  not  of 
the  fame  importance .  in  a  mafs  reprefented  by  a 
few,  as  in  a  mafs  reprefented  by  many.     It  would  • 
be  too  much  to  tell  a  man  Jealous  of  his  equality, 
that  the  elector  has  the  fame  franchife  who  votes 
for  three  members  as  he  who  votes  for  ten. 

Now  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  and  fup- 
S  a  pofe 
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pofe  their  priiic^k  of  reprefentdtiotr  aGcoidiog  t<9 
contribution)  that  is^aixording  toficbes^  to  be  Welt 
founded,  and  to  be  a  neeei^  biGfi  for  the  r^b- 
Jlc,  how  hav^e  they  provided  for  the  rich  by  giving 
n>  the  diftridr  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  poor  in^tl^  dif- 
tri^  of  CanPim  and  CdmmuHe,  who  are  the  mi^ 
rity,  the  poorer  of  making  an  additional  number  of 
members  on  account  of  the  fuperior  contribution 
of  the  wealthy  ?  Suppofe  one  man  (it  ia  an  eafy 
foppodtion)  to  ci^nribute  ten  times  riioi^e  than 
fen  of  his  neighbours.  For  this  contribution  he  has 
one  vote  out  of  ten.  The  poor  outvote  -him  by 
nine  voices  in  virtue  of  his  fuperior  contriboti(Mi, 
for  (fay)  fen  members,  inftcad  of  out-voting  him 
for  only  one  member.  Why  are  the  rich  compli- 
mented with  an  ariftocratic  preference,  which  they 
can  hev^er  feel  either  as  a  gratification  to  pride,  or 
as  a  fecurity  to  fortune  ?  The  rich  indeed  rcquircan 
additional  fecurity  from  the  dangers  to  Whieh  they 
are  expofed  when  a  popular  power  is  prevalent;, 
but  it  is  impoffiblc  to  divine,  on  this  fyftem  of  trn- 
equal  maffes,  how  they  are  protefted  -,  becaufe  the 
atriftocratic  mafs  is  generated  from  democratic  prin- 
cipled J  and  the  prevalence  in  the  general  repre- 
fentation  has  no  fort  of  connedtion  with  thofe  on 
account  of  whofe  property  this  fuperiority  is  given* 
If  the  contrivers  of  this  fdheme  meant  any  fort  of 
favour  to  the  rifch  in  confcquence  of  their  contribu- 
tion; they  ought  to  have  conferred  the  privilege  ei- 
ther on  the  individual  rich,  or  on  fome  dafs  formed 
of  rich  perfonsj  becaufe  the  conteft  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  is  not  a  ftruggle  between  corpo- 
ration and  corporation^  but  a  conteft  between  men 

and 
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«ed.  men^  a  edrnpcdtioh  not  ^betv^reei^  diftri^; 
bui  between  ddcriptiotiSv  Itwaedd  anfwer  its  pur* 
pp|b  l>eMer  if  the  fchcrnc  w^s  inverted ;  that  the 
iPGHWof  the  mafl^  were  remkred  equ2d>$  and  tKat 
ihe  Toces  within  each,  mafs^  were  proportioBed  to 
ffOpCTty.  la  any  other  light,  I  fep  nothing  btrt 
d9i)^r  from  theioecfualicyof  the*malft$. 

If  indeedthcmaflfes' were  to  provide  for  the  gene- 
ral,treafury  bydiftinft  cxM^tmgents,  and  that  the  re- 
venue >had  not  (as  itha»)  tnany  impofitionsTunning 
through  the  whole,  which  afied'  rmfcn  individually, 
and  not  corporately,  and  which  j  by  their  nature, 
confound  all  terrxtoriallinnits,  fomething-  might  be 
£i^-tfor  die  bafis  of  contribution  as  founded  on 
n^ififSi  Bat  of  all  thmgs,  this  reprefencatidn,  to 
(^  me^fared  by  contribution,  isthe  moft  diffi- 
cult, to  fettle  upon  principles  of  equity,  in  a  country 
wl^ich  cpnfidcrs  its  diftri^s  as  nF>embersof  an  whole. 
Ear  a  great  cit}?,  fuch  as  Bourdeaux  or  Paris*,  ap- 
pc^r^  tQ^pay  a;  vaft  body  of  duiics>  almoftout  of 
aUaflign^le  proportion  to  other  places,  and  its* 
XB^{^  is.  ,conQdered  accordingly.  But  are  thefe^  cities' 
tjl^  tFue.  contributors  in  that  proportion  ?  No.  The 
cpftlug^^rs  of  the  commodities  imported  into  Bour- 
iie^ux„  wIk)  ^re  fcalJtered  through  a?ll  France,  pay 
thie>a?)pio«it;*.duiieS'  of  Bourdeause.  Tlie  produce  of 
thj^  vintage  in  Guiqine  andLanguedoc  give  to  that 
city  th(5  meanS:  of  its»  contribution  growing  out  of 
aoMe^port  cpa^mcrce.  The  landholders  who  fpend 
th^k  cft^ates  in  Paris,  and  arc  thereby  the,  creates 
of  that  city,  contribute  for  Paris  -  from  the  pro- 
yinccjs  out  of  which  .tl\eir  revenues  arife. 

If  in  equity  this  bails  of  contribution,  as  locally 
S  3  afcertained 
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afcertftined  by  mafles,  be  inequitable^  it  is  impolitic 
too.  If  it  be  one  of  the  objcfts  to  preferve  the  weak 
from  being  crufhcd  bythc  ffatmg  (as  in  all  fociety 
undoubtedly  it  is)  how  are  the  fmaller  and  pC)orer 
of  thefe  mafles  to  be  fevcd  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  more  wealthy?  Ts  it  by  adding  to-tlieir  ntteails 
of  opprei&rig  thttn  ?  When  we  come  to  a'lialaiice 
pf  rcprefcntation  between  corporate'  bodies;^  pro- 
rincial  interefts,  cmulatioris,  and  jeakiufies  ireftll 
as^  likdy  to  irrife  among  them  as  among  indivi- 
duals; and  their*  divifions  are  likely  to'  pk^ddiiice 
much  hotter  diffention,  and   fomething  leading 

rnuch  more  nearly  to  a  war. -     *  **''^ 

To  compare  together  the  three  balesr,  niit  on 
^heiir  political  reafon,  but  on  the  ideas  on  whidK  the 
aiftmbly  w6rks,  and  to  try  its  cohfiftency  wrA 
itfclf,  we  cannot  avoid  obfcrving,  that  the  principle 
which  the  committer  call  ihe  bafis  ofpapulaH&n, 
does  not  begin  to  operate  from  the  fame  point  wiiSK 
the  two  other  principles  called  the  bales  of  ttrri^ 
twy  and  of  (ontriiuthn,  which  are  both  of  an  a¥if- 
tocratic  nature.  The  confequence  is,  that  where  all 
three  b^n  to  operate  together,  there  isr  the  tt^'<ift 
^bfurd  inequality  produced  by  the  operation  oiP  the 
'former  on  the  two  latter  principles*  Every  ciiitfbh 
contains  four  fquare  leagues,  and  is  eftirtrated^to 
contain,  oh  the  average,  4,000  inhabitants,  iirsko 
voters  in  the  primaty  aJemilieSy  which  vary  ih  riirtft- 
bers  with  the  population  of  thexa-ntonj^ahdlfdnilV^^ 
4^uty  to  the  (;mmme  for  every  200  voters,    ll^ne 

Now  let  us  take  a  canton  containing  ajea^port 
town  of  trade,  or  a  great  mdnufaSluring  town.'  Let 
ys  fuppofp  the  population  of  this  canton  to  be 
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ja,7oo  inhabitant?^  or. a^i 93  voters,  fprnaing  three 
pimary  <^mblies^-zx^kx>^  the 

cimmune.,      ,  ,  .  ;  -♦ .  v    . 

Qpgofc  to  this  one  cangja/w^,  others  ^of  the  rc-p^ 
JW^yiW^S  <^l^  in  the  fame  cqmronne.o  'Xix^j^^^ 
m^jr.fVS^pofe  to  have  their  faifpopulatjon  of  4^999 
in^i^amiSy  and  689  yotei;|s  each,  or  8^000.  ^nhahi- 
t^l^ts.and-f ^360  vQicejrs,  both  together.  ,  Thefe  wi^ 
fpjroi  pnlyjwo  primary  ajfemilies,  an4  fend  oxily  Jix 

d^fffj^tic^  to  xh&  cmm^^f  '.^ 

TAThcn  the  affembly  of  the  commune  CQxm^  to 
vote  on  the  iajis  0/ territory,  which  principle  is  firft 
adnaUted  to  operate  in  that  afiembly,  th^  Jingle 
^(itttJ9n  which  has  baif  the  territory  of  the  other 
j^^,  will,  have  ten  voices  to  Jix  in  thc.ele^on  of 
three  deputies  to  .the  alfcmbly  of  the  dcpartmemti 
chofen  on  the  e^prcfs  ground  of  a  rfprefcn«i,ti0i\;of 
territory* 

Thi^  inequality,  itriking.  as  it  is,  will  be  yet 
highly.  ^Igravatcd,  if  \vc  fpppof?,  as  we  fairjy  maf> 
^^^Jj^fral  other  cantons,  of  the  comnuine  ,tp  f^l 
p^9portipnat(ly  Aort:  of  ,the,  average rpopulatioft 
a^,  much.  as.  ^he  frinfifal  c/^m  exceeds  it^  No??, 
^^^  tl^e.pajfs of  cqnfrikutiQffy  whicji  alfo  i?  aprin- 
q^e.^^nf^itted  .firft  tp  operate  ip  th?  affeipWy 
jof  .the  commfine.  Let  iis  again  rake-  one  ifantoji^ 
fu|:h  as  i|  jftatjf d  above.  If  pc  whole  of  tjoe  dire^: 
contrij^utipns  paid  by  a,  great  trading^or  manufai^ur 
rin^  tovvn  be  divided  equally  among  th^  inh^^ir 
tants,  each  individual  will  be  fftupd  to  pay  ij)i^h 
inore  than  an  individual  living  in  thp  country 
according  to  the  fame  average.  The.  vhple  pai^ 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  will  be  more  than 
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die  whok  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  die  latter— 
we  may  fairly  aflumc  one-diird  more.  Then  the 
12,700  inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters  of  die  canton 
will  pay  as  much  as  19,050  inhabitants,  or  3,289 
voters  of  the  other  cantons^  which  arc  nearly  the 
dlimated  propordon  of  inhabitints  and  voters  of 
fve  other  cantons.  Now  the  2,193  voters  will,  as 
I  before  faid,  fend  only  ten  deputies  to  the  aflcm* 
bly ;  the  3,289  voters  will  knAJixteen.  Thus,  for 
an  equal  (hare  in  the  contribunon  of  the  whole 
commune^  there  will  be  a  difference  ofjixteen  voices 
to  ten  in  voting  for  deputies  to  be  chofen  on  the 
principle  of  reprefenting  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  fame  mode  of  computation  we  Ihall  find 
15,875  inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  the  other 
cantons,  who  pay  one-Jixth  less  to  die  contribution 
of  the  whole  commune^  will  have  three  voices  more 
than  the  12^,700  inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters  of  the 
rnie  canton. 

Such  is  the  fantaftical  and  unjuft  inequality  be- 
tween mals  and  mafs,  in  this  curious  repartition  of' 
the  rights  of  Veprefcnution  arifing  out  of  territory 
and  contribution.  The  qualifications  which  thefe' 
confer  are  in  truth  negative  qualifications,  that  give 
a  right  in  an  inverfe  proportion  to  the  poileflion  of 
them. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  the  three  bafes,  con- 
fidcr  it  in  any  light  you  pleafe,  I  do  not  fee  a  va- 
riety of  objeds,  reconciled  in  one  confident  whole, 
but  fcveral  contradidory  principles  reluftantly 
and  irrcconcikab.ly  brought  and  held  together  by 
yoq  philofophers,  like  wild  bej^fts  feut  up  in  a 
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eagCj  to  claw. and  bite  each  other  to  their  mutya4' 
deftruAion. 

I  apnt  afraid  I  have  gone  too  far  intp  their  yt^J. 
of  confidering  the  formation  of  a  conftitiition. 
They  have  mych,  but  bad,  metaphyfics ;  much,  but 
bad,  geometry }  much,  but  falfc  proportionate  arith- 
metic ;  but  if  it  were  all  as  exaft  as  metaphyfics, 
geometry,  and  arithmetic  ought  to  be,  arid  if  their 
fchemes  yrcrc  perfeftly  confident  in  all  their  parts, 
it  would  make  only  a  more  fair  and  fightly  vifion. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  great  arrangement  of 
mankind,  not  one  reference  whatfoever  is  to  be 
found  tp  any  thing  moral  or  any  thing  politic  5 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  concerns,  the  ac- 
tioos,  the  paffions,  the  interefts  of  men.  Hominem 
mnjapiunt. 

You  fee  I  only  conBder  this  conftitution  as 
electoral,  and  leading  by  fteps  to  the  National  Af- 
Ifmbly.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  internal  govern- 
rpent  of  the  Departments,  and  their  genealogy 
through  the  Communes  and  Cantons.  Thefe  local 
governments  are,  in  the  original  plan,to  be  as  nearly 
z»,  poflible  compofcd  in  the  fame  manner  and  on 
the  laiac  principles  with  the  eledlive  affemblies. 
They  are  each  of  them  bodies  perfeddy  compact 
apdc^tmded,  ia  themfelves. 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  fcheme,* 
th^.  i; ,  has:  a^  direft  and  *  immediate  tendency  to 
feir^r;  France  into  a;  variety  of  republics,  and 
to  render  Jthem  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  without  any  dired  <on(titutional  means  of 
ceJkeretK^  conne&iim,  or  fubordination,  except 
wJiat  may.br ■derived  60m  their  acquiefcence  in 
the-  determinations  of  the  general   congreis  of 
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the  ambafladors  from  each  independent  republic 
Such  in  reality  is  the  National  Aliembly,  and  fuch 
governments  I  admit  do  exift  in  the  worlds  though 
in  fomis  ii^itely  more  fuitable  to  the  local  and 
habitual  circumftances  of  their  people.  But  fuch 
aflbciations,  rather  than  bodies  politic^  have  gene- 
rally been  the  effeft  of  neceffity,  not  choice  i  and  I 
believe  the  prefcnt  French  power  is  the  very 
firff:  body  of  citizens^  wbo^  having  obtained  fuJU 
authority  to  do  with  their  country  what^  they 
pleafcd,  have  chofen  to  diffeyer  it  in  this  barhar 
roui  manner. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  obferve,  that  in.the  fpirk 
of  this  geometrical  diftribution>  and  arithmetical 
arrangement^  thefe  pretended  citizens  treat  France 
exaftly  like  a  country  of  conqueft. .  A£Ung  as 
conquerors,  they  have  imitated  the  policy  of  die 
harfheft  of  that  harih  r^ctn  The  policy  of  fiicb 
barbarous  vigors,  who  contemn  a  fubdu^  people, 
and  infult  their  fcelings>  h^s  ever  beeiiias  much  as 
in  them  lay^  to  deftroy  all  vediges  of  the^abticDt 
country,  in  religion^  in  polity,  in  law^,  andsn  man** 
Qcrs ',  to  confound  ail  territorial  linnits ;  to  'pro-; 
ducc  a  general  poverty ;  to  put  up  dieir  propeN 
ties  to  audion;  to  crulh  their  princes,  nobles,  ahd 
pontiffs ;  to  lay  low  every  thing  which  had  lifted 
m  htad  above  the  level,  or  which  could  ftrVe  to 
combine  or  rally,  in  their  diftreffes,  the  difbanded 
people,  under  the  ftajidard  of  old  opinion.  They 
haye  made  France  free  in  the  manner  in  which 
thofc  finccre  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  tHe 
Romans,  freed  Greece,  Macedob,  and  other  nations.' 
Th^y  deftroyed  the  bonds  of  their  union,  under 
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colour  of  providing  for  the  independence  of  each 
of  their  cities.  ,  .  •    •'    . 

When  the  members  who  compofe-xhcife  new 
bodies  of  cantons,  communes,  and  department^  ar- 
rangements purpofely  produced  throiigb  the -me- 
dium of  confufion,  begin  to  aftj  they  will  find  them- 
felves,  in  a  great  meafure,  ftrapgers  to  one. another. 
The  eleftors  and  eleded  throvghout,  efpeciaUy  in. 
the  rural  cantons^  will  be  frequently  without  any  civil  ^ 
haBittjdes  or  connections,  or  any  of  that  natural  dif- 
dipline'  which  is  the  foul  of  a  true  republic.    Magi^ 
fltatesr  and  colleftors  of  revenue  are  now  no  longer 
acquainted  with  their  diftrifts,  bifhops  with  tlieir 
Socefes,  or  curates  with  their  parifhes,  Thefe  new 
tolonics  of  the  rights  of  men  bear  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  that  fort  of  military  colonies  which  Ta- 
citus has  obferved  upon  in  the  declining  policy  of 
Rbme.     In  better  and  wifer  days  (whatever  coiirfc 
they-  tbok  with  foreign  nations)  they  were  careful 
to  make  th^  elements  of  a  methodical  fubordination 
and  fettlemertt  to  be  coeval  %  and  even  to  lay  the 
fcrundatiohs  of  civil  difcipline  in  the  military*.  But, 
vriffp  all  the  gopd  arts  had  fallen  into  riiin,  they 
proceeded, ^s  your  afiembly  does,  upon  the  equality « 
of  amen^  and  with  as  little  judgment,  and  as  littfc 
fare  for  tbofe  things  which  make  a  republic  toler- 

,*  I^Qiy  at  ol^xQ»  univerfbjegipnes  dodttc^baiitttr  ctxm  tn- 
bai^isx  t\  centorionibtts^  «t  fiu  cojofqae  ordinis  mUitibus,  m 
^pufenfu  et  caritate  rempublicam  afficerent;  fed  ignoti  in- 
t^i*l^,'  4iverfi5'inanipuli5^  fine  restore,  fine  alFeflibus  mutuisj 
qtiftfi  «x  al|o  gentle  mortaliom,  repente  in  nnum  colledi,  hu- 
ineras  nugi^  t^uam  colonia,  Tac-  Annal«  1. 14.  fed«  27.  All 
this  will  be  ilill  more  applicable  to  the  unconned^?d,  rQCatory, 
l^iennial  national  aflexnbliesi  in  tlus  abfard  and  fenfclefs  conHi- 
^ution. 

abl^ 
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ajvle  or  durable.  But  in  this^  as  well  as  almoft 
every  inftance^  your  new  commonwealth  is  bora^ 
and  bred,  and  fed,  in  thpfe  corruptions  which 
mark  degenerated  and  worn  out  republics.  Your 
chrld  comes  into  the  wwld  with  the  fyhiptoms  of 
death  j  thcfacies  Hifpficratica  forms  thecharafter  of 
its  phyfiognomy,  and  the  prognoftic  of  its  fate. 

The  conflifion^  whichratteiidson^aU  fuch  proceed^ 
ings;,  they  even  declare  to  be  one  of  their  objeds, 
and  they  hope  tp  fecnire  their  conftitution  by  a  ter- 
ror of  a  return  of  thofc  evils  which  attended  their 
making  it.  *'  By  this,"  iay  they,  "  its  deftrudion 
**  will  become  difficult  to  authority,  which  cannot 
**  break  it  up  without  the  entire  diforganization  of 
«  the  whole  ftate/*  They  prefume,  that  if  this 
authority  fhould  ever  come  to  the  fame  degree  of 
power  that  tKey  have  acquired,  it  would  make  a 
more  moderate  and  chaftifed  ufe  of  it,  and  woulct 
pioufly  tremble  entirely  to  diforganife  the  ftatc  in 
the  favage  manner  that  they  have  done.  They  ex* 
pe£t,  from  the  virtues  of  returning  deipotifm,  the 
fecurity  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  oS^pjring  c^ 
their  popular  vices.  - 

It  is  this  refolutionj  to.  break  their  country -into 
feparate  republics,  which  has  driven  them  into  the 
greateft  number  of  their  difficulties  and  contradicr 
tions.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  all  the  queftipns  of 
€xa6t  equality,  and  thei^  ba^gi^ce^  never  to  he 
fettled,  of  indivi^uaji  rights,  population^  ^^d  con- 
tribution, would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  The  repr^fen- 
lation,  though  derived  froiB  parts,  would  be.a  duty 
which  equ^Jly  regarded  the  whol^e.  Each  .dcppsy  to 
the  a.ffembly  wo^j^ld  bf  the  reprefentative  of  France 
and  of  all  its  d(;fGriptions,  of  the  many  and  of  the 
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(br,  of  the  rich  dnd  of  the  poor,  (if  the  gl-e^t  dif- 

trifts  and  of  the  fhmll.    All  thefe  dlftrifts  wotild 

thcimfelvcs  be  fubordinate  to  fornc  Handing  autho- 

ritjTi  cxiftirtg  independently  of  rivem ;  an  authority 

in  which  thdr  reptcfentfatioh,  and  every  thing  that 

belongs  to  it»  driginated^  and  to  which  it  was  point-* 

ed.    This  ftanding,  unalterable,  fuiidamental  go- 

vernnaenc  would  txiake,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 

which  could  make,  that  territory  truly  and  properly 

an  ivhola    With  us,  when  we  ^left  popular  repre- 

fentatives,  We  fend  them  to  a  council,  in  whi<3h  eadh 

man  individilally  is  a  fiibjedt,  and  fuhmitiied  to  a 

governrnent  complete  ih  all  its  ordinary  funftioosJ 

With  you  the  elective  ^flembly  is  the  fovercign,  arid 

the  fole  fovereign  :  all  the  members  aire  therefore 

integral  pairts  of  this  Ible  foycreignty.    But  with  us 

it  is  totally  different.     With  us  the  reprefentative, 

feparated  fxom  the  other  parts,  can  h^ve  no  a6lio0 

and  no  exiftence.  The  government  is  the  point  of 

referexice  of  the  fcveral  members  and  diflriftst 

cf  our  rtprcfentatiori.    This  is  the  center  of  our 

unity.    This  government  of  reference  is  a  tnificc 

for  d^e  tvhdii  and  not  for  the  parts.    So  b  the  other 

branch  of  our.  public  council,  I  mean  the  houfe  of 

lords.    With  iis  the  king  and  the  lords  are  feveral 

and  joint  fecuritic*;  for  the  equality  of  e^ch  diftriA, 

eich  prt>vince,  each  city.    When  did  you  hear  ia 

Gteat  Britain  of  any  province  fufiering  -from  the 

inequality  of  its  reprefentation  5  what  diflrict  from 

haVittg  no  reprtfcntadon  at  all  ?  Not  only  our  mo- 

mrchy  and  our  peerage  fecure  the  ^qt^ality  on 

t^^hich  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  the  fpirit  of  the 

houfe  of  commons  itftlf.    iThe  very  inequality  of 

reprefentatibn. 
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rfprerentation>  which  is  ib  fooliSbly  complained  of^ 
h  perhaps  the  very  thing  which  prevents  us  from 
thinki^  or  aAing  as  members  for  diftri6ts.  Corn- 
wall deflfs  as  many  members  as  all  Scotland.  But 
is 'Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than  Scotland? 
Few  trouble  their  heads  aboiit  any  of  your  bafcs, 
out  -of 'fome  giddy  dubs.  Moft  of  thofr,  who  wilh 
for  any  change,  upon  any  plaufible  grounds,  dcfirc 
it  on  diflTerent  ideas. 

Your  new  conftitution  is  the  very  revcrfe  of  oura 
in  its  principle;  and  I  am  aftoniftied  how  any  per- 
fons  could  dream  of  holding  out  any  thing  done  in 
it  as  an  'example  for  Great  Britain.  With  you 
there  is  little,  or  rather  no,  connection  between  ;he 
laft  repreftntativc  and  the  firft  conftituent. '  The 
mefnber  who  goes  to  the  nationat  aflembly  is  not 
chofen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable  to  them. 
There  are  three  eledtions  before  he  is  chofen  :  two 
fcts  of  magiftracy  intervene  between  him  and  the 
primary  aflfenably,  fo  ^  to  render  him,  as  t' have 
faid,  an  ambaffaf!or  of  a  ftate,  and  not  the  Tepre- 
fentative  of  the  people  witHin  a  ftate.'  By  this 
the  whole  fpirit  of  the>IeQ:ion  is  changed;'  nor  Can 
any  corrective  your  confl:itution*mongers  have  de- 
vifed  rcinder  him  any  thing  elfe  than  what  heis.  The 
very  attempt  to  do  it  would  inevitably  itttroducdj^k 
tonfufi^n,  if  poflible,  n&re  horrid  than  the  jirefent. 
Th€i-eis  no  ivay  to  make"  a  cfohnexion  between  the 
original  ^coriftituerttand  the  reprefentacive^'  but"" 
by  the  arcuitbus  nftcahs  which  may  lead''the  cati-  ^ 
didate  to  apply- irf  the  ifirft'inftarice  to  the  primary. 
^  cledlors,  in  order  that  by%eir  authoritative'inftflic* 
tions  (and  -Ibmeihing  rriore -perhaps)  thefe  primary 
eledlors  \iaay  force  the  tv/d  fucceeding  bodies  of 
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cledcx^  to  make  a  choice  a^ceeable  to  their  wilhes« 
Biit  this  would  plainly  fubvert  the  whole  fchemc. 
It  would  be  to  plunge  them,  back  ints^  tbattu^ 
mult  and  confufion  of  popul^  ekflion,  which^ 
by  their  interpofed  gradation  ele<aions,.tbey  niea\ 
to  avoids  and  at  length  to  rilque  the  whole  for- 
tune of  the .  ftve  with  thofe  who  have  the  leafl: 
knowledge  of  it>  and  the  leafl:  intereft  in  it.  This 
is  a  perpetual  dilemma^  into  which  they  ar^  thrown 
by  the  vicious,  weak,  and  contradiftory  principles 
they  have  chofen*  .  Unlefs  the  people  break  up 
and  level  this  gradation,  it  is  plain  that  they  do 
not  at  all  fubfl:antially  eleft  to  the  aflcrablyi  in- 
deed they  eleft  as  little  in  appearance  as  reality. 

What  is  it  we  all  feek  for  in  an  elc<5tion  ?  To 
anfwcr  its  real  purpofes,  you  rauft  firft.poflUs  the 
ineans  of  knowing  the  fitnefs  of  your  mangandl 
then  you  muft  retain  fome  hold  upon  him  hy  per- 
fonal  obligation  or  dependence.  For  what  end  are 
thele 'primary  ele6bor$  cbmplimentedj  or  rather 
mock^dj  with  a  choice  ?  They  can  never  know  any 
thing  o)"the  qualities  of  him  that  is  to  fcrve  them, 
ipor  h^s  he  any  obligation  whatfoever  to  theni*  Of  • 
all  the  powers  unfit  to  be  delegated  by  thofe  who 
h^ve  any  real  means  of  judging,  that  riioft- pecu- 
liarly unfit  is  what  relates  to  a  ^^^W  choice.  In 
caifc  of  abufe,  that  body  of  primary  eleiStors  never 
can  call  the  reprefentative  to  an  account  for  his 
condud.  He  is  too  far  removed  from  them  in  the 
chain  of  reprefentation.  If  he  aifts  improperly  at 
the  end  of  his  two  years  leafe,  it  does  not  concern 
him  for  two  years  more.  By  the  new  French  con- 
ftitution,  the  beft  and  the  wifcfl:  reprefentative  go 
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equdly  with  the  worft  into  this  timhus  Pdifuiai. 
Their  bottoms  are  lb{ipofcd  foul,  and  they  rnuft  go 
into  dock  to  be  refitted.  Every  man  wHo  has 
|erve<i  in  an  aflenibly  is  Ineligible  for  two  ycare 
after.  Juft  as  thefe  magiffrates  Begin  to  Tearh 
their  tride,  like  chiftitiey-fw6ep€fs,  they  are  dif- 
qualified  for  excrcifing  it.  Superficial,  hew,  petu- 
lant acquifitibn,  and  interrupted,  dronifli,  broken, 
ill  recollection,  is  to  be  the  deftined  ch^rafter  of  all 
your  future  governors.  Your  cbhftitutidh  has  too 
mucTi  of  jealoufy  to  have  much  of  fenfe  in  it.  ^6u 
confider  the  breach  of  trufl:  in  the  reprcferitative  fo 
principally,  that  you  do  hot  at  all  regard  the  qucf- 
tion  of  his  fitneft  to  execute  it. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a 
faithlefs  rdprefentative,  who  may  be  as  good  a  can- 
vafler  as  he  was  a  bad  governor.  In  this  time  he  may^ 
cabal  himfelf  into  a  fuperiority  over  the  wifeft  and 
moft  virtuous.  As,  in  the  end,  all  the  members  of  this 
cleftive  conftitution  are  equally  fugitive,  and  exift 
only  for  the  eleftion,  they  may  be  no  longer  the  fame 
perfons  who  had  chofen  him,  to  whom  he  is  to  be 
refponfible  when  he  folicits  for  a  renewal  .of  his 
truft.    To  call  all  the  fecondary  eleftorsof  the 
Commune  to  account,  is  ridiculous,  imprafticabki 
and  unjuft;  they  may  themfelves  have  been  de- 
ceived in  their  choice,  as  the  third  fet  of  eleftors, 
thofe  of  the  Department,  may  be  in  theirs.   In  your 
cleftions  reiponfibility  cannot  exift. 

The  legiflators  who  framed  the  anticnt  republics 

knew  that  their  bufinefs  was  too  arduous  to  be  aC- 

complifhed  with  no  better  apparatus  than  the  me- 

taphyfics  of  an  under-graduate,   and  the  mathe- 

*  matics 
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matics  and  arithmetic  of  ah  excif^an.  They  had 
to  do  wi^h  men^  and  they  were  obliged  to  ftudy 
human  nature*  They  had  to  do  with  citizens, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  ftudy  the  effi:ft$  of  thofc. 
habits  which  are  communicated  by  the  circuav- 
ftahces  of  civil  life.  They  were  fenfible  that  the 
operation  of  this  fecond  nature  on  the  firft  pro- 
duced a  new  combination  i  and  thence  arofe  many 
diverfities  amongft  men,  according  to  their  birth, 
their  education,  their  profeffions,  the  periods  of 
their  lives,  their  rcfidence  in  towns  or  in  the  coun- 
try, their  feveral  ways  of  acquiring  and  of  fixing 
property,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
perty itfclf,  all  which  rendered  them  as  it  were  fo 
many  difFercnt  fpecies  of  animals.  From  hence  they 
thought  themfdives  obliged  to  difpofe  their  citizens 
into  fuch  claiTes,  and  to  place  them  in  fuch  ficua-* 
tions  in  the  ftate  as  their  peculiar  habits  might 
j|ualify  them  to  fill,  and  to  allot  to  them  fuch  ap- 
propriated privileges  as  might  fecure  to  them 
what  their  fpecific  occafions  required,  and  which 
might  furnifh  to  each  defcription  fuch  force  as 
might  proteA  iet^tr^thc  conflidt  caufed  by  the  di^ 
verfity  of  intefeftvt^at  'muft  exift,  and  muft  con- 
tend in  all  complex  fbciety:  for  the  legiflatbr  would 
have  been  aihamed,  that  the.  coarfe  hufbandmaa 
fhould  well  know  how  to  aflbrt  and  to  ufe  his 
(heep,  horfes,  and  oxen,  and  ihould  have  enough 
of  common  fenfe  not  to  abftrad  and  equalize  diem 
all  into  animals,  without  providing  for  each  kiiKl 
an  appropriate  food,  care,  and  employments  whilft 
•  he,  the  oeconomift,  difpofer,  arid  (hephcrd  pf  his 
own  kindred,  fubliming  himfelf  into  an  airy  meta* 

T  phyficiaB^, 
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phyfician,  was  refolved  to  know  nothing  of  his 
flocks,  but  as  men  in  general.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  Montcfquieu  obfervcd  very  juftly, 
that  in  their  claffifTcation  of  the  citizens,  the  great 
legiflators  of  antiquity  made  the  greateft  difplay 

:  of  their  powers,  and  even  foared  above  themfelves. 
It  is  here  that  your  modern  legiQators  have  gone 
deep  into  the  negative  feries,  and  funk  even  below 
their  own  nothmg.  As  the  firft  fort  of  legiflators 
attended  to  the  different  kinds  of  citizens,  and  com- 
bined them  into  one  commonwealth^  the  others, 
the  metaphyfical  and  alchemiftical  legiflators,  have 
taken  the  dircft  contrary  courfe.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  confound  all  forts  of  citizens,  as  well 
as  they  could,  into  one  homogeneous  mafs ;  and 
then  they  divided  this  their  amalgama  into  a 
number  of  incoherent  republics.  They  reduce 
men  to  loofe  counters  merely  for  the  fake  of  fim- 
ple  telling,  and  not  to  figures  whole  power  is  to 
arifc  from  their  place  in  the  table.  The  elements 
of  their  own  metaphyfics  might  have  taught  them 
better  leffons.  The  troll  of  their  categorical  ta- 
ble might  have  informed  them  that  there  was 
fomething  elfe  in  the  intelledtual  world  befides 

Jubftance  and  quantity.     They   might  learn  from 

.  the  catechifms  of  metaphyfics  that  there  were 
eight   heads   more  *,  in  every  complex  delibera- 

.  tion,  which  they  have  never  thought  oif,  though 
thefe,  of  all  the  ten,  are  the  fubjeft  on  which  the 
IkUl  of  man  can  operate  any  thing  at  all. 

•  Qualitas,  Relatio,  Adio,  Paffio,  Ubi,  Quando,  Situs, 
Habitus. 

So 
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.  •  So  far  from  this  able  dffpofition  of  fome  of  the 
old  republicart  legiflators,  which  follows  with  a 
folicitous  accuracy,  the  moral  conditions  and  pro- 
penfities  of  men,  they  have  levelled  and  cruflied 
together  all  the  orders  which  they  found,  even 
under  the  coarfe  unartificial  arrangement  of  the 
monarchy,  in  which  mode  of  government  the 
claffing  of  the  citizens  is  not  of  fo  much  im- 
portance as-  in  a  republic.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  every  fuch  claffification,  if  properly  ordered^ 
is  good  in  all  forms  of  government  -,  and  compofes 
a  ftrong  barrier  againft  the  cxceffes  of  dcfpotifm-, 
as  well  as  it  is  the  neceffary  means  of  giving  efFeft 
and  permanence  to  a  republic.  For  want  of  fome* 
thing  of  this  kifnd,  if  the  prefent  proje6l  of  a  re- 
public fhould  fail,  all  fvCurities  to  a  moderated 
freedom  fail  along  with  it  ;  ^11  the  indire^H:  re- 
ftraints  which  mitigate  defpotifm  are  removed; 
infomuch  that  if  monarchy  fhould  ever  again  ob-  ' 
tain  an  entire  afcendency  in  France,  under  this  or 
under  any  other  dynafty,  it  will  probably  be,  if 
not  voluntarily  tempered  at  fetting  our,  by  the 
wife  and  virtuous  counfels  of  the  prince,  the  moft 
completely  arbitrary  power  that  has  ever  appear- 
,ed  on  earth.  This  is  'to  play  a  moft  defperate 
game. 

Finding  no  fort  of  principle  of  coherence  with, 
each  other  in  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the 
feveral  new  republics  of  France,  I  confidered  what 
cement  the  legiflators  had  provided  for  them  from 
any  extraneous  materials.  Their ''confederations, 
thtir  /jpeilacles,  their. civic  feafts,  and  their  enthu- 
fiafm,  I  take  no  notice  of;  They  are  nothing  but 
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mere  tricks ;  but  tracing  their  policy  through  their 
adions,  I  think  I  can  diftinguifli  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  propofe  to  hold  thcfe  repub- 
lics together.  The  firft,  is  the  confijcatioriy  with  the 
compulfory  paper  currency  annexed  to  it;  the 
fecond^  is  the  fupreme  power  of  the  city  of  Paris ; 
the  third,  is  the  general  army  of  the  ftate.  Of 
this  laft  I  fhall  rcfcrve  what  I  have  to  fay,  until  I 
Gonnt  to  confidCr  the  army  as  an  Head  by  itfelf. 
t*  As  to  the  .operation  of  the  firft  (the  confif- 
Cation  and  paper  currency)  merely  as  a  cement, 
I  cannot  deny  that  thefe,  the  one  depending 
on  the  other,  may  for  fome  time  compofe  fome 
fort  of  cement,  if  thc'ir  madnefs  and  folly  in 
the  management,  and  in  the  tempering  bf  the 
parts  together,  does  not  produce  a  repulfion  in 
the  very  outfet.  But  allowing  to  the  fchem^ 
fome  coherence  and  fome  duration,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if,  after  a  while,  the^confifcation  (hould  not 
be  found  fufficient  to  fupport  the  paper  coinage  (as 
i  am  morally  certain  it  will  not)  then,  inftead  of 
cementing,  it  will  add  infinitely  to  the  diflbciation, 
diftraftion,  and  confufion  of  thefe  confederate  re- 
publics, both  with 'relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  feveral  parts  within  themfelves.  But  if  the 
confifcation  (hould  fo  far  fucceed  as  to  fink  the  pa- 
per currency,  the  cement  is  gone  with  the  circula- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  its  binding  force  will  be 
very  uncertain,  and  it  will  Uraiten  or  relax  with 
every  variation  in  the  credit  of  the  paper. 
.  One  thing  only  is  certain  in  this  fcheme,  which 
is  an  cfFeft  fecmingly  colfateral,  but  direft,  I  have 
no  doubtj  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  conduft  thfs 
*•  *  bufincfs  I 
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bufinefs ;  that  Is,  its  efFe<5):'  in  producing  an  Oli- 
garchy in  every  one  of  the  republics.  A  paper 
circulation,  not  founded  on  any  real  money  de- 
pofited  or  engaged  for,  amounting  already  to 
four-and-forty  millions  of  Englifh  money,  and 
this  currency  by  force  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
the  coin  of  th^  kingdom,  becoming  thereby  the 
fubftance  of  its  revenue,  as  well  a^  the  medium  of 
all  its  commercial  and  civil  intercourie,  muft  put 
the  .whole  of  what  power,  authority,  and  influence 
is  Jcft,  ia  any  form  whatfoever  it  may  aflume^  into 
the  hands  of  the  managers  and  conduAors  of  this 
circulation. 

In  England  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  bank ; 
though  it  is  only  the  center  of  a  voluntary  dealing. 
He  knows  little  indeed  of  the  influence  of  money 
upon  mankind,  who  does  not  fee  the  force  of  the 
management  of  a  monied  concern,  which  is  {6 
much  more  extenfive,  and  in  its  nature  ib  much 
more  depending  on  the  managers  than  any  of  ours. 
But  if  we  take  into  confideration  the  other  part  eflen- 
tially  connecSlted  with  it  (which  confifts  in  continur 
ally  drawing  out  for  fale  portions  of  the  confifcated 
land,  this  continual  exchanging  land  for  paper,  and 
this  mixing  it  into  circulation)  we  may  conceive 
fomething  of  the  intenfity  of  its  operation.  By  this 
means  the  fpirit  of  money-jobbing  and  {peculation 
goes  into  the  mafs  of  land  itfelf,  and  incorporates 
with  it.  By  this  kind  of  operation,  that  fpecies  of 
property  becomes  (as  it  were)  volatizedi  it  afliimes 
an  unnatural  and  monftrous  adivity,  and  thereby 
throws  'into  the  hands  of  the  feveral  managers, 
principal  and  fubordinate,  Pariflan  and  provincial, 
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all  the  reprcfcntative  of  money,  and  perhaps  a  full 
tenth  part  of  all  the  land  in  France,  which  has  now 
acquired  the  worft  and  mod  pernicious  part  of  the 
evil  of  a  paper  circulation,  the  greateft  poflible  un- 
certainty in  its  value.  They  have  reverfed  theLato- 
niankindncfs  to  the  landed  property  of  Delos.  They 
have  fcnt  theirs  to  be  blown  about,  like  the  light 
fragments  of  a  wreck.  Bras  et  littora  circum.  The 
new  dealers  being  all  habitually  adventurers,  and 
without  any  fixed  habits  or  local  predileftions,  will 
purchafe  to  job  out  again,  as  the  market  of  paper,  or 
of  money,  or  of  land  Ihall  prefent  an  advantage.  For 
though  an  holy  bifhop  thinks  that  agriculture  will 
derive  great  advantages  from  the  ^^enlightened" 
ulurerswho  are  topurchafe  the  church  confifcations, 
I,  who  am  not  a  good,  but  an  old  farmer,  with  great 
humility  beg  leave  to  tell  his  late  lordftiip,  that 
ufury  is  not  a  tutor  of  agricultore  j  and  if  the  word 
*'  enlightened  "  *  be  underftood  according  to  the 
new  diftionary,  as  it  always  is  in  your  new  fchools, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man's  not  believing  in 
God  can  teach  him  to  cultivate  the  earth  with  the 
leaft  of  any  additional  (kill  or  encouragement. 
**  Diis  immortalibus  fero,"  faid  an  old  Roman, 
when  he  held  one  handle  of  the  plough,  whilft 
Death  held  the  other.  Though  you  were  to  join 
in  the  commifiion  all  the  diredors  of  the  two  aca- 
demies to  the  direftors  of  the  Caijfe  d'Efcompte^  one 
old  experienced  peafanr  is  worth  them  all.  I  have 
got  more  information,  upon  one  curious  and  interv- 
ening branch  of  husbandry,  in  one  Ihort  gonverfa- 
tion  with  one  Carthufian  monk,  than  I  have  derived 
from  all  the  Bank  diredtors  that  I  have  ever  con- 
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vcrfed  with.     However,  there  is  no  caufe  for  ap- 
prehenfion  from  the  meddling  of  money-deakrs 
with  rural  oeconomiy.    Thefe  gentlemen  are  too 
wife  in  their  generation.    At  firft,  perhaps,  their 
tender  and  fufceptible  inriaginations  may  be  cap- 
tivated with   the   innocent   and   unprofitabh  de- 
lights of  a  paftoral  life ;  but  in  a  little  time  they  will 
find  that  agriculture  is  a  trade  much  more  labori- 
ous, and  much  lefs  lucrative  than  that  wliich  they 
had  left.     After  making  itspariegyric, '  they  will 
turn  their  backs  on  it  like  their  great  precurfor  and 
prototype. — They  may,  like  him,  begin  by  finging 
*'  Beat  us  ///<?'*— but  what 'will  be  the  end  ? 
Sic  cum  locutus  foenerator  Alphius^ 
Jam  jam  fitturus  rufticui 
Omnem  relegit  idibus  pecuniamy 
^^erit  cajendis  ponere. 
They  will    cultivate    the    catffe  d'Egli/e,    under 
the  facred    aufpices  of  this  prelate,   with   much 
more  profit  than  its  vineyards  or  its  corn-fields. 
They  will  employ  their  talents  according  to  their 

'  habits  and  their  interefts.  They  will  not  follow  the 
plough  whilft  they  can  diredl  treafurics,  and  govern 
provinces. 

Your  legiflators,  in  every  thing  new,  are  the 
very  firft  who  have  founded  a  commonwealth  upon 
gaming,  and  infufed  this  fpirit  into  it  as  its  vital 
breath.  The  great  objefl:  in  thefe '  politics'is  to. 
metamorphofe  France^  from  a  great  kingdom  into 
one  great  play-table ;  to  turn  its  inhabitants  into  a 
nation  of  gamefters ;  to  make  fpeculacion  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  life ;   to  mix  it  with  all  its  concerns  y 

-  and  to  divert  the  whole. of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
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the  people  from  their  ufual  channck,  into  the  im- 
pulies^  paffions^  and  fuperftitiohs  of  thofe  who  live 
on  chances.  They  loudly  proclaim  thpir  opinion, 
that  this  their  prefent  fyftcm  of  a  republic  cannot 
poflibly  ej^ift  without  this  kind  of  gaming  fund ; 
and  that  the  very  thread  of  its  life  is  fpun  out  of 
(he  ftaple  of  thefe  fpeculations.  The  old  gaming 
in  funds  was  mifchievous  enough  undoubtedly  i 
but  it  was  fo  only  to  individuals.  Even  when  it 
had  its  greateft  extent,  in  tlie  Miflifl5ppi  and  South 
Sea,  it  afFefted  but  (cw^  comparatively  j  where  it 
extends  further,  as  in  lotteries,  the  fpirit  has  but  a 
lingle  obje6t^  But  by  bringing  the  currency  of 
gaming  into  the  nrrinuteft  matters,  and  engaging 
every  body  in  it,  and  in  every  thing,  a  more  dread- 
ful epideijiic  diftempcr  of  that  kind  is  fpread  than 
yet  has  appeared  in  the  world.  With  you  a  man 
can  neither  earn  nor  buy  his  dinner,  without  a  fpe- 
culation.  What  he  receives  in  the  morning  will  not 
have  the  fame  value  at  night.  What  he  is  compelled 
to  talcc  as  pay  for  an  old  debt,  will  not  be  ireceived 
as  the  fame  when  he  is  to  contraft  a  new  one  3 
nor  will  it  be  the  fame  when  by  prompt  payment  he 
would  avoid  contrafting  any  debt  at  all.  Induftry 
rrtuft  wither  away.  (Economy  muft  be  driven  from 
your  country.  Careful  provifion  will  have  no  ex- 
iftence.  Who  will  labour  without  knowing  the 
amount  of  his  pay  ?  Who  will  ftudy  to  encrcafe 
what  none  can  eftimate  ?  who  will  accumulate, 
when  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  faves  f 
if  you  abftraft  it  from  its  ufcs  in  gaming,  to  accuf 
mulate  your  paper  wealth,  would  be  not  the  provi- 
dence of  a  man,  but  the  diftempered  inftindt  of  a 
jackdaw. 

The 
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The  truly  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  of  fyfte- 
macically  making  a  nation  of.gamefters  is  this; 
that  tho*  all  are  forced  to  play,  few  can  underftand 
the  game ;  and  fewer  ftill  arc  in  a  condition  to  avail 
themfclves  of  the  knowledgCi  The  many  muft 
be  the  dupes  of  the  few  who  conduft  the  machine 
of  thefc  fpeculations.  What  efFcft  it  muft  have  on 
the  country-ptople  is  vifible.  When  the  peafant 
fkft  brings  his  corn  to  market,  the  magiftrate  in 
the  towns  obliges  him  to  take  the  aflignat  at  pari 
when  he  goes  to  the  fhop  with  this  money,  hefinda  it 
fevcn  per  cent,  the  worfc  for  crofling  the  way.  This 
market  he  will  not  readily  refort  to  again.  The 
townfman  can  calculate  from  day  to  day :  not  fo 
the  inhabitant  of  the  country.  The  towns-people 
will  be  inflamed  !  they  will  force  the  country-people 
to  bring  their  corn.  Refiftance  will  begin,  and  the 
murders  of  Paris  and  St.  Dennis  may  be  renewed 
through  all  France. 

What  fignifies  the  empty  compliments  paid  to 
thie  country  by  giving  it  perhaps  more  than  its  Ihare 
in  the  theory  of  your  reprefentation  ?  Where  have 
you  piiced  the  real  power  over  monied  and 
landed  circulation  ?  Where  have  you  placed  the 
means  of  raifing  and  falling  the  value  of  every 
man's  freehold.  The  whole  of  the  power  obtained 
by  this  revolution  will  fettle  in  the  towns  among 
the  burghers,  and  the  monied  diredors  who  lead 
them.  The  landed  gentleman,  the  yeoman,  and 
the  peafant  have,  none  of  them,  habits,  or  incli- 
nations, or  experience,  which  can  lead  them  to  any 
ihare  in  this  the  fole  fource  of  power  and  influence 
pow  left  in  France.  The  very  nature  of  a  country  life, 
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the  very  nature  of  landed  property,  in  all  the  oc- 
cupations, and  all  the  pleafures  they  afford,  render 
combination  and  arrangement  (the  (ole  way  of 
procuring  and  exerting  influence)  in  a  manner  im- 
poflible  amongft  country-people.  Combine  them 
by  all  the  art  you  can,  and  all  the  induftry,  they  are 
always  diflblving  into  individuality.  Any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  incorporation  is  almoft  imprafticablc 
amongft  them,  Hope,  fear,  alarm,  jealoufy,  the 
epbemerous  tale  that  does  its  bufinefs  and  dies  in 
a  day,  all  thefe  things,  which  are  the  reins  and 
ipurs  by  which  leaders  check  or  urge  the  minds 
of  followers,  are  not  cafily  employed,  or  hardly  at 
all,  amongft  fcattered  people.  They  aflemble, 
they  arm,  they  aft  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and 
at  the  greateft  charge.  Their  efforts?,  if  ever  they 
can  be  conimenced,  cannot  be  fuftained.  They 
cannot  proceed  fyftematically.  If  the  country 
gentlemen  attempt  an  influence  through  the  mere 
income  of  their  property,  what  is  it  to  that  of  thofe 
who  hare  ten  times  their  income  to  fell,  and  who  can 
ruin  their  property  by  bringing  their  plunder  to  meet 
it  at  market.  If  he  wifhes  ro  mortgage,  he  falls  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  raifes  the  value  of  alTignats. 
He  augments  the  power  of  his  enemy  by  the  very 
means  he  mufl:  take  to  contend  with  him.  The 
country  gentleman  therefore,  the  officer  by  fea 
and  land,  the  man  of  liberal  views  and  habits, 
attached  to  no  profefiion,  will  be  as  completely 
excluded  from  the  goverrunent  of  his  country  as 
if  he  were  legiflatively  profcribed.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  the  towns,  all  the  things  which  confpire 
againft  the  country  gentleman,  combine  in  favour 
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of  the  money  manager  and  direftor.  In  towns 
combination  is  natural.  The  habits  of  burghers, 
their  occupations,  their  diverfion,  their  bufinefs, 
their  idlenefs,  continually  bring  them  into  mutual 
contaft.  Their  virtues  and  their  vices  are  fociable  j 
they  are  always  in  garrifon ;  and  they  come  embo- 
died and  half  difciplined  into  the  hands  of  thofc 
who  mean  to  form  them  for  civil,  or  for  military 
aftion.  Thofe  whofe  operations  can  take  from, 
or  add  ten  per  cent,  to,  the  pofleflions  of  every 
man  in  France,  muft  be  the  maftcrs  of  every  man 
in  France. 

All  thefe  cortfiderations  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind,  that  if  this  monfter  of  a  conftitution  can 
continue,  France  will  be  wholly  governed  by  the 
agitators  in  corporations,  by  focieties  in  the  towns 
formed  of  direftors  of  aflignats,  and  truftees  for  the 
fale  of  church  lands,  attornics,  agents,  money-job- 
bers, fpeculators,  and  adventurers,  compoGng  an 
ignoble  oligarchy  founded  on  the  dcftrudion  of 
the  crown,  the  church,  the  nobility,  and  the  people. 
Here  end  all  the  deceitful  dreams  and .  vifions  of 
the  equality  and  rights  of  men.  In  '*  the  Serbo- 
nian  bog''  of  this  bafe  oligarchy  they  are  all  ab- 
forbed,  funk,  and  loft  for  ever. 

Though  human  eyes  cannot  trace  them,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think  fome  great  oflfences  in 
France  muft  cry  to  heaven,  which  has  thought 
fit  to  punifli  it  with  a  fubje6tion  to  a  vile:  and 
inglorious  domination,  in  which  no  connibrt  or 
compenfation  is  to  be  found  in  any,  even  of  thofe 
falfe  fplendours,  which,  playing  about  other  tyran- 
nies, prevent  mankind  from  feeling  themfclves 
3  diihonoured 
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.<?ilhonoured  even  whilft  they  are  oppreffed.    I  muft 
confel*  I  am  touched  with  a  forrow,  mixed  with 
fomc  indignation,  ^t  the  conduA  of  a  few  men> 
once  of  great  rank,  and  ftill  of  great  charaftcr,  who, 
deluded  with  fpecious  names,  have  engaged  in  a 
bufinefs  too  deep  for  the  line  of  their  underftand- 
ing  to  fathom ;  who  have  lent  their  fair  reputation, 
and  the  authority  of  their  high-founding  names, 
to  the  defigns  of  men  with  whom  they  could  not 
be  acquainted  ;  and  have  thereby  made  their  very 
virtues  operate  to  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
So  far  as  to  the  firft  cementing  principle^ 
The  fecond  material  of  cement  for  their  new  re- 
public is  the  fuperiority  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  aDd 
this  I  admit  is  ftrongly  conne£ted  with  the  other 
cementing  principle  of  paper  circulation  and  con- 
l^fcation.     It  is  in  this  part  of  the  projeft  we  rpuft 
look  for  the  caufe  of  the  deftruflion  of  all  the  old 
bounds  of  provinces  and  jurifdidtions,  ecclefiaftical 
'  and   fecular,  and   the  diffolutioa  of  all  ancient 
combinations  of  things,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  fo   many  fmall   unconne6led  republics.    The 
power  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  evidently  one  great 
ipring  of  all  their  politics.     It  is  through  the 
power  of  Paris,  now  become  the  center  and  focus 
of  jobbing,   that  the  leaders  of  this  fadkion  di- 
red,  or  rather  command  the  whole  legiflative  and 
the  whole  executive  government.     Every  thing 
therefore  muft  be  done  which  can  confirm  the 
authority  of  that  city  over  the  other  republics. 
Paris  is  compaft ;  (he  has  an  enormous  ftrehgth, 
wholly   difproportioned   to  the  force   of  any  of 
the  fquare   republics  ;   and  this  ftrength   is  col- 
leded  and  condenfed  witliin  a  narrow  compafs, 
5  Paris 
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Paris  has  a  natural  and  eafy  connexion  of  its  pairt^t 
which  will  not  be  affc6tcci  by  any  fchcmc  of  a 
geometrical  conftitution>  nor  does  it  much  fignify 
whether  its  proportion  of  reprefemition  be  more  or 
lefs,  fiftce  it  has  the  whole  draft  of  fifhes  in  its  drag* 
net*  The  other  divifions  of  the  kingdom  being 
hackled  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  feparated  from  all 
their  habitual  means,  and  even  principles  of  union, 
cannot,  for  fpme  time  at  leafl:,  confederate  againft 
hen  It  was  plain  that  the  new  incorporation  of 
th€  city  of  Paris  could  not  completely  and  conclu* 
fively  domineer  over  France  in  any  other  way  than 
by  breaking,  in  every  other  part  of  it,  thofe  con* 
nedions  which  might  balance  her  power.  No- 
thing was  therefore  to  be  left  in  all  the  fubordinate 
members,  but  weaknefs,  difconnfeflion,  and  confu- 
fion.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  plan,  the  afl!em- 
bly  has  lately  come  to  a  refolution,  that  no  two  of 
their  republics  Ihall  have  the  fame  commander  in 
chief 

To  a  perfon  who  takes  a  view  of  the  whole,  the 
ftrength  of  Paris  thus  formed,  will  appear  a  fyftem^ 
of  general  weaknefs.  It  is  boafted,  that  the  geome- 
trical policy  has  been  adopted,  that  all  local  ideas 
fhould  be  funk,  and  that  the  people  fiiould  no  longer 
be  Gafcons,  Picards,  Bretons,  Norrtians,  but  French- 
men, with  one  country,  one  heart,  and  one  afTem- 
bly.  But  infiead  of  being  all  Frenchmen,  the 
greater  likelihood  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  will  (hortly  have  no  country.  No  man  ever 
was  attached  by  a  fenfe  of  pride,  partiality,  or  real 
afFeftion,  to  a  defcription  of  fquare  meafuremenr. 
He  never  will  glory  in  belonging  to  the  Checquer, 
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N*  7i>  or  to  any  other  badge-ticket.  We  begiA 
our  public  afieftions  in  pur  fanfiilies.  No  cold  re- 
lation is  a  zealo'us  citizen.  We  pais  on  to  our 
neighbourhoods,  and  our  habitual  provincial  con- 
nexions. Thcfe  .are  inns  and  refting  places. 
Such  divifions  of  our  country  as  have  been  forrned 
by  habit,  and  not  by  a  fudden  jerk  of  autho- 
rity, were  fo  many  little  images  of  the  great 
country  in  which  the  heart  found  fomething  which 
it  could  fill.  The  love  to  the  whole  is  not  extin- 
guifticd  by  this  fubordinate  partiality.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  fort  of  elemental  training  to  thofe  higher  and 
more  large  regards,  by  which  alone  men  come  to 
beafFefted,  as  with  their  own  concern,  in  the  prof- 
perity  of  a  kingdoni  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  France. 
In  that  general  territory  itfelf,  as  in  the  old  name 
of  provinces,  the  citizens  are  intercftcd  from  old 
prejudices  and  unreafoned  habits,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  geometric  properties  of  its  figure. 
The  power  and  preeminence  of  Paris  does  cer- 
tainly prefs  down  and  hold  thefe  republics  together, 
as  long  as  it  lafts.  But,  for  the  reafons  I  have  al- 
ready given  you,  I  think  it  cannot  lafl:  very  long. 

Paffing  from  the  civil  creating,  and  the  civil 
cementing  principles  of  this  conftitution,  to  the 
national  affembly,  which  is  to  appear  and  adt  as 
fbvereign,  we  fee  a  body  in  its  conftitution  with 
every  poflible  power,  and  no  poflible  external  con- 
troul.  We  fee  a  body  without  fundamental  laws, 
wichx>ut  eftabliflied  maxims^  without  refpefted  rules 
of  proceeding,  which  nothing  can  keep  firm  to  any 
fyftem  whatfoever.  Their  idea  of  thieir  powers  is 
always  taken  at  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  legiflative  com* 

petency. 
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pctency,  and  their  examples  for  common  cafes,  frbni 
the'exceptions  of  the  moft  urgent  neceffity.     The 
*  future  is  to  be  in  moft  refpeftslike  the  prrfentaflem- 
bly ;  but,  by  the  mode  of  the  new  eledterts  and  the 
tendency  of  the  new  circulations,  it  will  be  purged  of 
4he  fmail  degree  of  internal  controul  exifting  in  a 
minority  chofen  originally  from  various  imerefts, 
and*  preferving.ibmeriiing  of  their  fpirit.  If  poffible, 
the  next  aftembly  muft  be  worfe  than  the  prefent. 
The  prefent,  by  dcftroying  and  altering  every  thing, 
will  leave  to  their  fucceflbrs  apparently  nothihg  po- 
pular to  do.     They  will  be  roufed  by  emulation 
and  example  to  enterprifes  the  boldeft  and  the  moft 
abfurd.     To  fuppofe  fuch  an  affembly  fitting  in 
perfeft  quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-fufficient  legiflators,  in  their  hurry  to  do 
every  thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one  thing  that 
feems  effential,  and  which,  I  believe,  never  has 
been,  in  the  theory  or  the  praftice,  omitted  by 
any  projeftor  of  a  republic.  They  have  forgot  to 
•conftitute  a  Semte,  or  fomcthing  of  that  nature  ^ 
and  charafter.  Never,  before  this  time,'  was  heard 
of  a  body  politic  compofed  of  one  legiilative  and 
aftive  aflembly,  and  its  executive  officers,  without 
fuch  a  council;  without  ibmething  to  v/hich  foreign 
ftatea^might  conned  themfelves ;  fomething  to  which, 
in  the  ordinary  detail  of  government,  the  people 
could  look  up;  fomething  which  might  give  a 
t)ias  and  fteadinefs,  and  preferve  fomething  like 
confiftency  in  the  proceedings  of  ftate.  Such  a 
body  kings  generally  have  as  a  council.  A  mo*- 
narchy  may  exift  wirhout  it ;  but  it  feems  to  be  in 
the  very  cffence  of  a  republican  government.    It 

holds 
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hfdds  a  Ibrt  of  middle  place  between  the  fupnxht 
power  exercifed  by  the  people^  or  immediately  de- 
legated fixMn  them)  and  the  mere  executive*  Of 
this  there  are  no  tracea.  in  your  conftitution ;  and  in 
providing  nothing  of  this  kind,  your  SokMis  and 
Numas  have>  as  much  as  in  any  thing  elfe,  dilco** 
▼ered  a  fbvereign  incapacity* 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  what  they  have 
done  towards  the  formation  of  an  executive  power. 
For  this  they  have  choien  a  degraded  king4 
This  their-firft  executive  officer  is  to  be  a  machine, 
without  any  fort  of  deliberative  difcretion  in  any 
^  one  aft  of  his  funftion«  At  bed  he  is  but  a 
channel  to  convey  to  the  national  aflembly  fuch 
matter  as  may  import  that  body  to  know*  If  he 
had  been  made  the  exdufive  channel,  the  power 
would  not  have  been  without  .its  importance ; 
though  infinitely  perilous  to  thofe  who  would 
choofe  to  exercife  it.  But  public  intelligence  and 
flatemcnt  of  fads  may  pafs  to  the  afTembly,  with 
equal  authenticity,  through  any  other  conveyance* 
As  to  the  means,  therefore,  of  giving  a  direc* 
tion  to  meafures  by  the  ftatement  of  an  autho- 
rized reporter,  this  office  of  intelligence  is  as 
nothing. 

To  confider  the  French  fcheme  of  an  executive 
officer  in  its  two  natural  divifions  of  civil  and 
political — In  the  firft  it  muft  be  obferved,  that, 
\.^  according  to  the  new  conftitution,  the  higher  parts 
of  judicature,  in  either  of  its  lines,  are  not  in  the 
king..  The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of 
juftice.  The  judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the 
appellate,  are  of  his  noooination.  He  neither  pro- 
,     . ,  pofes 


^d^s  dt€  cail^i(kte&;  nor  has  a  negttttve  cm  thi 
thoke.  He  is  Aot  €v«?h  Afe  public  t^miktiteih  M* 
fervel  ol^  te  a  rwtafy  to  a\itheitititit^  tfcfe  cfeoiW 
made  of  the  jadgei  in  Ihu  fevewl  diftHdb'.  By 
hisiifiicl'fS  ht  i»  td  rttfceteAeii*  fem^c*i  Wheti 
Vrc  l5©k  iftto  tte  true  mwr^  of  his  iuthoKtyi  ^ 
he  af^fi^s  to  be  nothiftg  tt^oif^  than  a  chidF 
bf  btlitibaiHffi,  feijclinfe  at  maccj  ttkehpotes, 
jail»S,  arki  hangtheft.  It  is  itApoflible  to  j^aoi- 
any  *hirt|;  ealkid  H^yilty  iti  a  imrb  degrading 
jxihit  of  Vtew.  A  thbufand  tittiei  better  it  had 
htcA  ft>f  tfte  dignity  of  ttis  wnhappy  pnnfee,  that 
he  had  Aothfng  at  all  to  do  with  the  adifttni- 
ftral^n  erf"  juftieej  deprived  as  h^  is  of  al! 
i\M  k  venerable,  and  aH  thit  is  confelatory  in 
that  ftih£b!On>  without  power  of  otighiatiiig  any 
pfoceft  5  without  a  powef  of  fufpenfion,  mitiga- 
tion, or  pardon.  Every  thing  in  juftice  that  is 
Vile  and  odious  is  thrown  upon  htm.  It  was  Hot 
for  notMfig  that  the  affetnbly  has  been  at  fucFi 
paitis  to  femove  the  ftigma  from  certain  offices, 
when  they  were  refolvcd  to  place  the  perfon  who 
ktdy.had  been  rfieif  king  in  a  fituatioh  but  one 
dfcgree  abbve  thte  executioner,  and  in  an  office  nearly 
of  the  faitie  quality.  It  Is  not  in  nature,  that  Situ- 
ated as  the  King  of  the  Freneh  AoW  i§,  he  can 
rel|>eft  hirtifeif,  dr  can  be  refpefted  by  others. 

View  this  new  executive  officer  on  riie  fide  of 
his  pbHtit^  capacity,  as  ht  afts  under  the  orderi 
of  the  national  alTembly.  To  execute  laws  is  a 
<joya4  bffice;  to  execute  Orders  is^hot  to  be  a  king. 
However,  *  poiiticat  exccatlve  magiftraey,  though 
merely  fuch,  Hi  grtat  trbft.-    It  US' a  tftlft  indeed: 

U  that 
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tksLt  has  much  depending  upon  its  faithful  and 
diligent  performance,  both  in  the  perfon  prefiding 
in  it  and  in  all  his  fubordkiates*     Means  of  per- 
forming this  duty  ought  to  be  given  by  regula* 
tion ; '  and  difpofitions  towards  it  ought   to  *  be 
infufed  by    the  circumftances  attendant  on  the 
truft.     It  ought  to  be  environed  with  dignity, 
authority,  and  coniideratiop,  and  it  ought  to  lead 
.  to  glory.    The  office  of  execution  is  an  office  of 
exertion*     It  is  not  from  impotence  we  are  to  ex- 
pert the  talks  of  power.     What  fort  of  peribn  is  a 
king  to  command  executory  fervice,  who  has  no 
means  whatfoever  to  reward  it  ?  Not  in  a  permanent 
office  i  not  in  a  grant  of  land  i  no,  not  in  a  penfion 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year }  not  in  the  vaineft  and  moft 
trivial  tide.     In  France  the  king  is  no  more  the 
fountain  of  honour  than  he  is  the  fountain  of  juftice. 
All  rewards,  all  diftindtions  are  in  other  hands- 
Thofe  who  ferve  tlie  king  can  be  aftuated  by  no 
natural  motive  but  fear ;  by  a  fear  of  every  thing 
except  their  mafter.     His  funftions  of  internal  co- 
ercion are  as  odious,  as  thofe  which  he  exercifes  in 
the  department  of  juftice.     If  relief  is  to  be  given 
to  any  municipality,  the  affembly  gives   it.     If 
troops  are  to  be  fent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience 
to  the  affembly,  the  king  is  to  execute  the  order ; 
and  upon  every  occafion  he  is  to  be  fpattered  over 
with  the  blood  of  his  people.  He  has  no  negative ; 
yet  his  name  and  authority  is  ufed  to  enforce  every 
harfh  decree.  Nay,  he  muft  concur  in  the  butchery 
of  thofe  who  fhall  attempt  to  free  him  from  hi» 
imprifonment,  or  (hew  the  flighteft  attachment  to 
his  perfon  or  to  his .  antient  authority* 
»>  Executive 
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Executive  magiftracy  ought  to  be  conftijcuted  in 
juch  a  manner,  that  thofe  who.  comppfe  it  fhould 
be  difpofed  to  love  and  «^to  venerate  thofe  whom 
tiiey  are  bound  to  obey,  A  purpofcd  negled:,  or, 
what  is  worie,  a  literal  but  perverfe  and  itialignant 
ojbcdicnce, 'muft  be  the;  ruin  of  the  wifefl:  counfcls. 
In  vain  will  the  law  atten>pt  to  anticipate  or  to 
follow  fuch  ftudied  neglefts  and  fraudulent  atten* 
tions.  To  make  men  ad:  zealoufly  is  not  in  the 
competence  of  law.  Kings,  even  fuch  as  are 
truly  kings,  may  and  ojDghc  to  bear  the  freedom 
of  fubjefts  that  are  obnoxious  to  them.  They 
may  -too,  without,  derogating  from  themfclves, 
bear  even  the  authority  of  fuch  perfons  if  it  pro-» 
motes  their^  fervice*  Louis  the  XLIIth  mortally 
hated  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu  -,  but  his  fupport  of 
tiiat  minifter  againft'his  rivals  was  ,the  fource  of 
all  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the  iblid  founda^ 
tion  of  his  throne  itfelf.  Louis  the.XIVth,  when 
come  to  the  throne,  did.  not  love  the  cardinal  Maza- 
rin  J  but  for  his  intcrefts  he  preferved  him  in  power^ 
"When  old,  he  detcfted  Louyois;  but  for  yearsj 
whilft  he  faithfully  fcrved  his  greatnefs,  fee  endured 
his  pcrfon.  When  George  the  lid  took  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  into  his 
councils^  he  did  nothing  which  could  humble  a 
wife  fovcreign.  But  thefe  minifters,  who  were 
chofen  by  affairs,  not  by  afFeftions,  afted  in  the 
name  of,  and  in  truft  for,  kings  i  and  not  as  their 
avowed,  conftitutional,  and  oftenfible  matters.  I 
think  it  impoffible  that  any  king,  when  he  has  re- 
covered his  firft  terrors,  can  cordially  infufe  vi- 
vacity and  vigour  into  meafures  wliicb  he  knows 

U  a  m 
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tn  be  SStmtA  fay  tStitik  who  be  tnaSk  be  pnfawkd 
9Ft  in  the  hi^eft  degree  ill  affcAed  to  his  perfen* 
Will  any  rhinifters,  who  ierve  fiicb  a  Wag  (or 
Whafeerer  be  i¥)i»y  be  called)  mrk  but  a  decrnt 
apfieafiiiK^  ^f  ie%ei&,  oordianf  obey  the  orders 
of  ehof^  wbtmi  but  the  other  day  in  his  name  the| 
bad  eomnKittid  to  the  Baftile  i  i*iH  they  obey  the 
orders  of  ehofe  ^omy  trfiil^  they^ere  exel-Gifiti^ 
de({)6tic  jtiftiee  isfpm  &eM^  they  coiwceived  ^y 
were  tresrting  >*Sth  lenity  5  and  for  whom,  in  a  pri- 
lbn»  they  thought  they  had  provided  ^n  afylum? 
If  you  expe<^  Hieh  obediwee,  aftiongft  youf  o&er 
kinoya^ns  affld  regenerations,  you  ou^t  to 
mfake  a  rerolutidn  in  nature^  and  provide  a  new 
condittitbii  for  the  humM  mind*  Otherwise,  your 
fiipreri^  gofftrtktitM  cannfot  harmonise  with  kt 
^xeratory  lyftem.  I'hdre  ape  oales  in  which  wt 
cannot  tdke  np  with  hanot^  and  abdf anions.  .  Ydu 
may  call  half  a  dozen  leading  indivkiuais,  whom 
we  Kate  rea(bh  to  fear  and  ha(e,  the  nation.  Ic 
vriitkesnodth^rdiffbrenGe^  than  tamak^  us  fear  and' 
hate^  them  the  more.  If  it  had  been  thought  juf- 
tiffiMdie  and  expedieiit  to  rmke  fuch  a  revolution 
by  fteh  ^anls^  ai^d  throu^  ftich  perfons^  as  you 
hjrte  tM^  yours,  it  would  have  be^n  more  wife 
id  have  tonvpieted  the  boSnefs  of  the  fifth  and 
fttth  of  Oft^ber.  The  new  executive  officer  would 
Aen  oMre  his  fttuation  to  his  real  masters  ^  and  he 
might  be  bound  in  imcceft,  in  tbc  foeiety  of  c.nnfKf> 
and  (if  ia  Cfinap  there  could  be  virtues)  ingra- 
fitude^  tofcnr*  thofe  wha  had  pbmoted  hi?n  to  a 
place  of  great  lucre  ajid  great  fcnfi4al  indulgence ; 
Md  of  fenndthing  matt :  F^r  ignw^  he  muft  have 
"^  I .  received 
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rccdved  from  thofc  whd  certainly  wotlld  not  havfc 
limited  an  aggrandized  Creature,  as  they  have  done 
a  fubmittihg  ahtagonift. 

A  king  circumftancedas  th*  prrfent,  if  he  is  to. 
.   tally  fl-upilied  by  his  misfortunes,  fo  as  to  think  it 
ftoi: the  necefJitv,  but  the  premium indpriTikg^  o£ 
Jjfe^  to  eat  and  flecp,  without  any  regai*d  to  ^ory, 
neyer  can  be  fit  for  the  office.     If  he  feels  as  men 
iComippnly  feel,  fie  mutt  be  fenfible,  that  an  0j$cc 
(o  circumftanced  is  one  in  which  he  can  obtain  no 
fani?  pr  reputation,    tic  has  no  genefouS  intereft 
that  can  excite  him  to  aftloh.   At  beflr,  his  conduft 
will  be  pafTive  and  deferiBve.     To  inferior  people 
igch  ail  office  might  be  mattfei*  of  honour.    But 
to  be  raifed  to  it>  and  to  defifend  to  hr,  arc  dilftrent 
things,  and  fuggeft  different  (entlmentt.    Does  lie 
realfy  name  the  minifters  ?  They  ^ill  haw  a  fytir* 
jpathy  with  him.   Are  they  forced  upon  himf  THl 
whole  bunhefs  between  them  arid  th6  hominai 
king  will  be  mutual  counteradibn^    In  all  other 
CW^P*ies,  the  office  of  miriifters  efibteis  of  the 
higheft  dignity.    In  France  it  isfuH'of  periland 
incapable  of  glory.   Rivals  hovfrevet  they^will  haVc 
in  their  nothingnefs,  whiltt  fhallow  ambition  exif^s 
in  the  world,  or  the  defire  of  a  milerableiktary  iis^an 
incentive  to  ^lort-fighted  avarice;.  Thofe  conipeti'- 
tors  of  the  minifters  are  enabled  by  your'conftitiJtion 
to  attack  thetfi  in  their  vital  parts,  whilft  they  have 
not  the  m,dahs  of  repdling  thdr  charges  ift  any  other 
than  the  degrading  charafter  oC  culprits;     The 
iminifters  of  ftate  in  3PrajMie  are  the  eniy  pei<bna 
in  th?it  country  Who  are  incapable  of  a  fliare  in 
thjfe  riafiOfial   cotincils.    What  niimftera!  What 
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councils !  What  a  nation  !— But  they  are  refpon- 
fible.  It  is  a  poor  fervice  that  is  to  be  had  from 
rcfponfibility.  The  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  de- 
rived fronn  fear,  will  never  nriake  a  nation  glorious. 
Refponfibility  prevents  crinnes.  It  makes  all  at- 
tempts againfl:  the  laws  dangerous.  But  for  a 
principle  of  aftive  and  zealous  fervice,  none  but 
idiots  could  think  of  it.  Is  the  conduct  of  a 
war  to  be  trufted  to  a  man  who  may  abhor  its 
principle;  who,  in  every  ftep  he  may  take  to 
render  it  fucccfsful,  confirms  the  power  of  thofe 
by  whom  he  is  oppreffcd  ?  Will  foreign  ftates 
fcrioufly  treat  wich  him  who  has  no  prerogative  of 
peace  or  war ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  (ingle  vote 
by  himfelf  or  his  minifters,  or  by  any  one  whom 
he  can  poQibly  influence.  A  ftate  of  contempt  is 
not  a  ftate  for  a  prince ;  better  get  rid  of  him  at 
onee. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  theie  humours  in 
the  court  and  executive  governo^cnt  will  conti- 
nue only  through  this  generation;  and  that  the  king 
has  been  brought  to  declare  the  dauphin  (hall 
be  educated  in  a  conformity  to  his  fituation.  If 
he  is  made  to  conform  to  his  fituation,  he  will 
have  no  education  at  all.  His  training  nauft  bo 
worfc  even  than  that  of  an  arbitrary  monarch. 
If  he  reads,-— whether  he  reads  or  not,  fome  good 
or  ^vil  genius  will  tell  him  his  anceftqrs  werekings. 
Thenceforward  his  objeft  muft  be  to  aflcrt  him- 
felf, and  to  avenge  his  parents.  This  you  will  fay 
is' not  his  duty.  That  may  be;  but  it  is  Nature; 
,  jtnd  whilft  you  pique  Nature  againft  you,  you  do 
lipwifeiy  to  truft  to  Duty,    Jn  this  fytiie  fchenie 
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of  polity,  the  date  nurfes  in  its  bofom^  for  the 
prefent^a  fojurce  of  weaknefs,  perplexity,  counter- 
aftion,  inefficiency,  and  decay ;  and  it  prepares  the 
means  of  its  final  ruin«  In  fhort^  I  fee  nothing, 
in  the  executive  force.  (I  cannot  call  it  authority) 
that  has  even  an  appearance  of  vigour,  or  that  has 
the  fmallcfl  degree  of  juft  correfporidence  or  fymr. 
tpetry,  or  amicable  relation,  with  the  fupreme 
power,  either  as  it  now  exifts,  or  as  it  is  planned  for 
the  future  government. 

You  have  fettled,  by  an  osconomy  as  per- 
verted as  the  policy,  two  eftablifhments  of  go- 
vernment; one  real,  one  fiftitious.  Both  main- 
tained at  a  vaft  expencej  but  the  fiftitious  at, 
I  think,  the  greateft.  Such  a  machine  as  the 
latter  is  not  worth  the  greafe  of  its  wheels. 
The  expence  is  exorbitant ;  and  neither  the 
Ihcw  nor  the  ufe  deferve  the  tenth  part  of  the 
charge.  Oh!  but  I  don't  do  juftice  to  the  talents 
of  the  iegiflators.  I  don*t  allow,  as  I  oi;ight  to 
do,  for  necelTity.'  Their  fcheme  of  executive  force 
was  not  their  choice.  This  pageant  mufli:  be  kept. 
The  people  .would  not  confent  to  part  with  it 
Right;  I  underftand  you.  You  do,  in  fpite  of  your 
grand  theories,  to  which  you  would  have  heaven 
and  earth  to  bend,  you  do  know  how  to  conform 
yourfelves  to  the  nature  and  circumftances  of. 
things.  But  when  you  were  obliged  to  conform  thus 
far  to  circumftances,  you  ought  to  have  carried 
your  fubmifTion  farther^  and  to  have  made  what 
you  were  obliged  to  take,  a  proper  inflrument, 
and  ufcful  to  its  end.  That  was  in  your  power. 
For  inftance^    amon^    many,  others^    it  was  in* 
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your  povier  to  learc  to  your  king  the  right  of 
peace  aod  war*  What !  to  leave  to  the  exocutiTa 
magiftratc  the  moft  dahgetous  of  all  pretogatsTea  ) 
I  know'  nooe  move  dangerous  i  nc^  anyone  mora 
neceffiuy  to  be  fo  tnifted  I  do  not  fay  that  thia 
prerogative  ought  to  be  trufted  ta  yovir  king,  un^ 
hh  he  enjoyed  other  auxiliary  trufts  along  ynxk  k^ 
vfhich  he  does  not  no^  hold.  But,^  if  h^  di^ 
poiTefs  them*  ha9>ard0U9  aa  they  are  undbubtediy^ 
fulvantages  would  arife  from  fuqh  oon^tytkaiif  mortf 
than  compeniadBg  the  rifc|ue«  There  ia  noi  other. 
way  of  keepfog  other  potentates  from  intHgiiing  dt^' 
pnaiy  sind  pcrfpnally  with  the  naembf r?  of  yow 
aifembly,  from  iot^rmeddiing  in  all  your  concernaji 
and  fomenting,  in  the  h^art  of  your  co^ntMfj  the. 
moil  pernicious  of  all  fad^ions ;  &fi:iona  in  (he  inn 
tcreft  and  under  the  dircdion  of  foreign  power»« 
jprom  that  worft  of  evils>  thank  God^  we  are  ftii) 
free.  Your  ikill,  if  you  had  any,  would  he  wc^ 
employed  to  find  out  indireft  correflrives  and  con- 
trols  upon  this  perilous  truil.  If  you  did  nor  like 
thoie  which  in  England  we  have  chofcn,  your  leada:% 
might  haye  exerted  their  abilities  in  contriving  bet* 
ten  If  it  were  neceiTary  to  exeojplify  the  confd* 
quences  of  fuch  an  executive  government  as  yews, 
xifi  the  management  of  great  affairs,  I  fliould  re&r 
you  to  the  late  reports  of  M.  deMontmorin  to  tb» 
padonal  aiiembly,  and  all  the  other  proceedingi^  i^ 
lative  to  the  differences  between  Great  Sritain  and 
Spslin.  It  would  be  treating  your  underikuiding 
with  difreipe6):  to  point  them  out  to  you. 

I  hear  that  the  perfons  who  are  called  mmt(ter» 
have  iignified   40   ioteption  of  reQgning   their 
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piaseB.  I  am  raifier  aftioiiiflied  that  they  have  Hot 
refigned  loi^  fince*  For  the  univerfe  I  would  Mt 
have  ftpod  in  the  fituatton  in  which  th^  have 
best!  for  this  laft  twelvemonth.  They  wiflied  well, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  to  the  Revolution.  Let  thi$ 
hA  be  as  k  nity,thejr  could  not,  placed  as  they 
were  upon  aii  eminence,  though  an  erfiinence  of 
humiHation,  but  be  the  firft  to  fee  colleftivcly,  and 
to  feci  each  Ji>  his  own  department,  the  evils 
which  have  been  produced  by  that  revolution.  la 
pvery  ftep  which  they  took,  or  forbore  to  take, 
they  rtwft  have  felt  the  degraded  fituation  of  their 
country,  and  their  utter  incapacity  of  ferving  it. 
They  arc  in  a  fpccies  of  fubordinate  fervitude,  ii> 
mrhich  no  men  before  them  were  ever  feen.  With- 
out eonfidence  from  their  fovcreign^  on  whom 
|hcy  were  forced,  or  from  the  aflembly  who  forced 
tfcem  upon  him,  all  the  noble  funftions  of  their 
office  are  executed  by  committees  of  the  aflem- 
bly, without  any  regard  whatfoever  to  their  per- 
fdnaJ,  oh  their  official  authority.  They  ar^  to  ex- 
iccule,  Without  power ;  they  are  to  be  i;e(ponfible, 
withbut  difcretion;  they  are  to  deliberarej,  with- 
out choice.  In  their  puzzled  fituation,  under  two 
fovcrcignK,  over  neither  of  whom,  they  have  any 
influence,  they  muft  a6b  inTuch  amamier  as  (in 
rffeStj  whatever  they  may  intend)  fomejtime^  to 
betlhky  the  one,  fometimes  the  other,  and  always 
to  betray  themfelves.  Such  has  been  their  fitua- 
tidn;  fuch  muft  be  the  fituation  of  thofe  who 
luccced  them.  1  have  muqh  rel|)eft,  and  manjr 
good  wifhes,  for  Mr.  Necker.  I  am  obliged  to 
him  ^r  attentions.    I  thought  when  his  enemias 
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had  driven  him  from  Verfaillcs,  that  his. exile; 
was  a  fubjeft  of  moft  ferious  congratulation— 3/^// 
multdie  urbes  et  publica  vota  vicerunt.     He  is  now 
fitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  finances,  and  of  the 
monarchy  of  France. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  obfcrved  on  the 
ftrange  conftitution  of  t)ie  executory  part  of  the 
new  government  J  but  fatigue  muft  give  bounds  to 
the  difcuflion  of  fubjeds,  which  in  themfelves  have 
hardly  any  limits. 

As  little  genius  and  talent  am  I  able  to  perceive 
in  the  plan  of  judicature  formed  by  the  national 
affembly*  According  to  their  invariable  courfc, 
the  framers  of  your  conftitution  have  begun  with 
the  utter  abolition  of  the  parliaments.  Thefc 
venerable  bodies,  like  the  reft  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, ftx)od  in  need  of  reform,  even  though  there 
Ihould  be  no  change  made  in  the  monarchy.  They 
required  ^veral  more  alterations  to  adapt  them  to  the 
fyftemof  afree  conPcitution.  But  they  had  particulars 
in  their  conftitution,  and  thofe  not  a  few,  which  de- 
fer ved  approbation  from  the  wife.  They  poffefled 
one  fundamental  excellence ;  they  were  indepen- 
dent. The  moft  doubtful  circumftance  attendant  on 
their, office,  that  of  its  being  vendible,  contributed 
however  to  this  independency  of  charafter.  They 
held  for  life.  Indeed  they  may  be  laid  to  have  held 
by  inheritance.  Appointed  by  the  monarch,  they 
were  confidered  as  nearly  out  of  his  power.  The" 
moft  determined  exertions  of  that  authority  againft 
them  only  (hewed  their  radical  independence.  They 
compofed  permaijient  bodies  politic,  conftituted  to 
r.efift  ^bitrary  innovation  j  aiul  from  that  corporate 
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conftitution,  and  from  mod  of  their  forms,  they 
iwere  well  calculated  to  afford  both  certainty  and  fta- 
bility  to  the  laws.     They  had  been  a  fafe  afylum  to 
fecure  thefe  laws  in  all  the  revolutions  of  humour 
and  opinion.     They  had  faved  that  facred  depoGt 
of  the  country  during  the'reigns  of  arbitrary  .princes, 
and  the  ftruggles  of  arbitrary  faftions.   They  kept 
alive  the  memory  and  record  of  the  conftitution. 
They  were  the  great  fecurity  to  private  property ; 
which  might  be  faid  (when  perfonal  liberty  had  no 
cxiftencc)  to  be,  in  faft,  as  well  guarded  in  France 
as  in  any  other  country.     Whatever  is  fupretne 
in  a  ftate,  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  poffible, 
its  judicial  authority,  fo  conftituted  as  not  only  not  to 
depend  upon  it,  but  in  fome  fort  to  balance  it.     It 
ought  to  give  a  fecurity  to  its  juftice  againft  its 
power.  It  ought  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it  were, 
fomething  exterior  to  the  ftate. 

Thefe  parliaments  had  furnifhed,  not  the  beft  cer- 
tainly, but  fome  confiderable  correftive  to  the  excef. 
fes  and  vices  of  the  monarchy.  Such  an  independent 
judicature  was  ten  times  more  neceflary  when  a  de- 
mocracy became  the  abfolute  power  of  the  country. 
In  that  conftitution,  cledlive,  temporary,  local 
judges,  fuch  as  you  have  contrived^  exercifing  their 
dependent  funftions  in  a  narrow  fociety,  muft  be 
the  worft  of  all  tribunals.  In  them  it  will  be  vain 
to  look  for  any  appearance  of  juftice  towards  ^ 
ftrangers,  towards  the  obnoxious  rich,  towards  the 
minority  of  routed  parties,  towards  all  thofe  who 
in  the  eleftion  have  fupported  unfuccefsful  candi- 
dates. It  wiH  be  impoffible  to  keep  the  new  tri- 
•  bun^s  clear,  of  the  worft  fpirit  of  faftipn.    All 
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contrnrantes  by  ballot^  we  know  cKpcrimentafly, 
to  be  vain  and  ehildifli  to  prevent  a  difcovery  of 
inclinations.  Where  they  may  the  beft  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  concealnient,  they  anfwer  to  pro- 
duce fu{picion«  and  th\^  Is  a  &'iU  nnore  nrufchitvous 
caofe  of  partiality,  . 

If  the  pariiament3  had  been  preferved,  inftead 
of  being  diflfolyed  at  fo  ruinous  a  change  to  the  na- 
tion, tjicy  niight  have  ferved  in  this  new  com* 
monwealthy  perhaps  pot  precifely  the  (imc  (I  do 
not  mean  an  exaft  parallel)  \}ut  near  the  fame 
purpofes  as  die  court  and  fenate  of  Areopagus  did 
in  Athens  ^  that  is,  as  one  of  the  balances  and  cor- 
redives  to  the  pvils  of  a  light  and  pnjuft  demo- 
cracy. Every  one  knows,  that  this  tribunal  wa? 
the  great  ^^y  of  that  ftate  j  every  one  knoii^  widi 
what  care  it  was  upheld,  and  with  what  a  x^h 
gious  awe  it  was  confccrated.  The  parlian}(Bn6 
were  not  wholly  free  from  faftion,  I  admit}  but 
this^evil  was  exterior  and  .accidental  and  not  fo 
much  the  vice  of  their  conftitution  itfelf,  as  it 
muft  be  in  your  new  contrivance  of  fexennia!  elec- 
tive judicatories.  Several  Englifli  commend  the 
abolition  of  the  old  tribunals,  as  fuppofing  that 
they  determined  every  thing  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. •  But  they  have  ftood  the  tcft  of  mo- 
narchic and  republican  fcruciny.  The  court  was 
weH  difpofed  t<>  prove  corruptiqn  on  thofe  bodies 
when  they  were  dilTQlved  in  1 771. —Thofe  who 
have  again  diflTolved  them' would  have  done  the 
ftme  if  they  cpyld— hut  both  inqniifitions  havii)g 
failed,  I  copclpde,  thaf  grqfs  peciiniary  corruption 
muft  have  been  rathey  rare  amongft  thpm. 
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It  mwid  bavc  been  prudeot^  alaq§  with  tbe 
p^rK^mentSs^  t&  preferve  their  anticnt  power  of 
regiftt ring,  and  af  remanftfating  at  le^,  upon  all 
't|ie  decrees  of  the  national  z&crtbiy,  as  they  did 
qpM  thofe  which  paffed  in  the  time  of  the  mo* 
mrchy.  It  would  be  a  me^s  of  fquaring  the  oc- 
cafional  decrees  of  a  democnacy  to  foriie  princjplef 
of  geiKrsd  jwifprudcBce.  The  ruin  of  the  ahrieiit 
diemocracies  wais,  that  they  tvM^  as  you  do,  by  oc-'* 
c^fiontal  decreed,  pjipbifma^^.  This  pradicc  iboa 
bik^e  In  upoh  t*c  tenoiir  and  conffftency  of  the 
laws;  diey  abated  the  refpe^.qf  the  peopletowardft 
tfcem ;  ajnd  totally  dcftfoyed  thern  in  the  end. 

Your  veiling  the  power  ^femortftrsince,  which,  in 
tlie  time  of  the  monarchy,  exKled  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  in  your  principial  exe*u<ive  office,  wh^^ 
ift  fpitc  of  common  ienfe,  you  perfrlrere  in  CailUng 
l^bg,-  is  the'hftight  of  ii(biurdlty«  You  Ought'  never 
to  fuSfer  rcmonftrance  from  hin^  who  is  to  execute^ 
This  is  to  ur^derfUnd  neither  cotindl  nor  ^xecih* 
tioHj  neither  aothofity  nor  ohidiene^*  The  pcrfon 
whom  you  call  king,  oughti  hot  |d  haVe  this^pbwcr> 
or  he  ought  to  have  more,       '  ■ '       - 

Your  pirefent  altahgetwnt'  is  ftrTt3iJy  judicial. 
Xhftead  of  imitating  ybtir  monarchy,  ind  fcating 
your  judges  on  ^  bench  of  independfence;  your 
objcA  i^'to  reduce  them' to  the  rhoR  blind  obe- 
dience. As  you  have  -chained  all  thfegs,  ytou 
havi  invcrtted  new  p<-ihci{^'i  of  ordc*;^  ^'Yo^  fjrft. 
appoint  jtKig^S,-whd,  Iftippoffe,  ar*  t^  dt^terflilnfe  ac- 
cording to  k^,  and  then  you  let  them  krfo#,  that, 
at  fome  time  or  other,  you  i wend  t<>  jgiVif  Ai^m 
(bme  law  by  whichtSey  a*«.tQde€«ritti*6r  An^'flb- 
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^cs  which  they  have  made  (if  any  diey  have  macfc) 
are  to  be  ufclcfe  to  them.  But  to  fupply  thefe 
ftudies,  they  are  to  be  fworn  to  obey  all  the  rules, 
orders,  and  inftruftions,  which  from  time  to  time 
diey  are  to  receive  from  the  natbnal  aflembly. 
Thcfe  if  they  fubmit  to,  they  leave  no  groynd  of 
law  to  the  fubjeft. .  They  become  complete,  and 
moil  dangerous  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
verning power,  which,  in  the  midft  of  a  caufe,  or 
©n  the  profpedk  of  it,  may  wholly  change  the  rule 
ofdetifion.  If  thefe  orders  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly  come  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people 
who  locally  choofe  thofe  judges,  fuch  confufion  muft 
happen  as  is  terrible  to  think  of.  '  For  the  judges 
owe  their  place  to  the  local  authority;  and  the 
commands  they  are  fworn  to  obey  come  from  thofe 
who  have  no  (hare  in  their  appointment.  In  the 
mean  time  they  have  the  example  of  the  court  of 
Cbatelet  to  encourage  and  guide  rfiem  in  the  ex* 
crcife  of  their  functions.  That  court  is  to  try  crimi- 
nals fent  to  it  by  the  National  Affembly,  or  brought 
before  it  by  other  courfcs  of  delation.  They 
fit  under  a  guard,  to  fave  their  own  lives.  They 
know  not  by  what  law  they  judge,  nor  under  what 
authority  they  aft,  nor  by  what  tenure  they  hold. 
It  is  thought  that  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to 
condemn  at  peril  of  their  lives.  This  is  •  not  per- 
haps certain,  nor  can  it  be  afcertajned ;  but  when 
they  acquit,  we  know,  they  have  feen  the  perfbns 
whom  they  difcharge,  with  perfcft  impunity  to 
the  aftors,  hanged  at  the  door  of  their  court* 

The  aflembly  indeed  promifes  that  they  will  forna 

a  body  of  law,  which  fliall  be  lhort>  fimplc,  clcar^ 

2  and 
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and  fo  forth.  That  is,  by  their  (hort  laws,  they 
will  leave,  much  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge; 
whilft  they  have  exploded  the  authority  of  all  the 
learning  which  could  rhake  judicial. difcretion,  (a 
thing  perilous  at  beft)  defcrving  the  appellation  of 
z  found  difcretion. 

It  is  curious  to  obfcrve,  that  the  adminiftr^tive 
bodies  are  carefully  exennpted  from  the  jurlfdidion 
of  thcfe  new  tribunals.  That  is,  thofc  perfons  are 
exempted  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  who  ought 
to  be  the  mod  entirely  fubmitted  to  them.  Thofe 
who  execute  public  pecuniary  trufts,  ought  of  all 
men  to  be  the  moft  ftriftiy  held  to  their  duty. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  it  muft  have  been 
among  your  earlieft  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean 
tjiat  thofc  adminiftrative  bodies  Ihould  be  'real 
fovereign  indepci^lent  ftatcs,  to  form  an  awful 
tribunal,  like  your  late  parliaments,  or  like 
0ur  king's-bcnch,  where  all  corporate  officers 
might  obtain  proteftion  in  the  legal  exercife  of 
their  funftions,  and  would  find  coercion  if  they 
treipaffed  againft  their  legal  duty.  But  the 
caufe  of  the  exemption  is  plain.  Thefe  ad- 
miniftrative bodies  are  the  great  inftruments  *  of 
theprefcnt  leaders  in  their  progrefs  through  demo- 
cracy to  oligarchy.  They  muft  therefore  be  put 
above  the  law.  It  will  be  faid,  that  the  legal  tri- 
bunals which  you  .  have  made  are  unfit  to  coerce 
them.  They  are  undoubtedly.  They  are  unfit  for 
any  rational  purpofe.  It  will  be  faid  too,  that  the 
adminiftrative  bodies  will  be  accountable  to  the  ge- 
ttcral  affcmbly.  This  I  fear  is  talking,  without 
much  confiderajion,  of  the  nature  of  that  ^em- 

bly 
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hiy  cur  oi  tnefe  corpoiaiioiis.  HovbcvcTi  to  ht 
6AgitSt  to  the  fiaSstc  of  that  aflbnU/,  is  coC 
to  be  fvhjcSt  to  kw,  either  for  proicfiioD  or  for 
oonflr^nc 

H3S  more  wifciom  been  difjJaycd  ia  the  coa« 
ftitution  of  your  army  than  what  is  difcorcniUe  in 
your  jdan  of  judicature  ?  The  able  arraqgemeai  of 
thb  part  is  the  more  difficulty  and  req«iies  the 
greater  flutt  and  artentioD»  not  only  a»  a  gccat  Gon«- 
oem  in  itfelG  but  as  it  is  the  third  cementing  prxn^ 
ci{de  in  the  new  body  of  rqpublicks,  which  you  call 
d^  French  nation*  Truly  it  is  not  eafy  to  diriae 
what  diat  anny  may  become  at  laft.  You  have 
rotcd  a  very  Wgc  one»  and  on  good^^pmntmcnt^ 
at  leaft  fully  equal  to  your  apparent  means  of  {Hy«  ' 
ment.  But  what  is  d^e  principle  of  its  difeipline  i 
or  whom  is  it  to  obey  i  You.have  got  the  W)lf  bf 
the  ears,  and  I  wifli  youjoy  of  the  happy  pofidon  in 
which  you  have  chofen  to  place  youri^es^  and  M 
which  you  are  well  circumftanced  for  ai  free  deiibt^ 
nttian>  rdativdy  to  that  army,  or  to  any  tiiim§  eMc« 

The  minifter  and  focxctary  of  ftate  for  Ae  war 
department,  is  M.  de  k  Tour  du  Pin.  This  gc»- 
deman,  'like  his  a^agoes  in  adminiftraiioB,  is  H 
moft  zealous  aflcrtor  of  the  reirohitiony  add  t  {m*- 
guiae  adonrer  of  the  new  eonftkution^  which  orP 
ginated  in  that  event.  His  ilatement  of  £i&s>  te^ 
lative  to  the  military  of  FrancCi  is  iiBpdrtanr>  Mi 
only  from  his  official  and  perfenal  aiKhority>  bM 
becaufe  it  diff^ys  very  dearly  the  aShial  coBdi^ 
tion  of  dK  army  in  France,  and  hecau^  it  dmMi 
light  on  ijie  principles  upon  which  the  BSknMf 
proceeds    in   the  admin^tracioo   of  this  eriticsifr 

objeft. 
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objeft*"  Tt  maycttable  us  to  fofnt  fame  judge- 
ment-how far  it  may  be  expedient  in  thjs  cpuntry 
to  imitate  jthe  martial  policy  of  France. 

M.  dc  la  Tdiir  du  Pin,  on  the  4th  of  laft  June, 
cames  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftape  of  his  depart- 
ment, as  it  exifts  under  .the  aufpiccs  of  the  national 
aflembly.  No  man  knows  it  fo  weil  -,  no  man 
can  e^rcfs  it  better.  Addreffing  hiftifelf  to* 
the  National  Affemblyi  he  fays,  "His  Majefcj 
*^  has  this  day  firnt  me  to  apprize  you  of  the  mul- 
"  tiplfbd  diforders  of  which  every  day  he  receives 
**  the  moft  diftrcflxng  intelKgencc.  The  army 
**  (Te  corps  militaire)  threatens  to  fall  into  the  moJB: 
"  tutfaiilcnt  anarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  dared 
"  to 'violate  at  once  the  refpeft  due  to  the  laws, 
•'  to  the  King,  to  the  order  effablilhed  by  your 
**  dccrtos,  and  to  the  oaths  which  they  have  taken 
"  with  the  moll  awful  folemnity.  Compelled  by 
/^  my  duty  to  give  you  information  of  thefe  ex- 
**  celi9s$,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  c'onfider  who  they 
^^  are  itot  bave  committed  them.  Thofe,  againfl: 
"  vAiom  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  withhold  the 
*^  moft*  grfevous  complaints^  are  a  part  of  that 
"very  Ibldieiy  whicli  to  this  day  have  been  fo 
^*  full  of  honour  and  loyalty,  and  with  whom,  for 
"  fifty  years,  I  have  Jived  the  conarade  and  the 
**  friend. 

"What  tnccmiprehenfibie  fpirit  of  delirium  and 
*^  delofioB  has  aU  at  once  led  them  aftray  ?  Whilft 
^  you  are  indefatigable  in  eftablifhing  uniformity  in 
"  the>empiiic,  and  oioukling  the  whole  into  one  co-^ 
*^  herent  asd  oonfiftent  body ;  wbilft  the  French  are 
"  uught  by  you,  at  onqe  the  relp edl  which  the 
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**  Taws  owe  t*  the  rights  of  man,  and  Aat  wliich 
^the  citizehs  owe  tb  the' laws,  the  adminiftration 
"  of  the  army  pfefents  hOthfeg  but  difturbanije  and 
•*  corifufion/  i  fee  in  Inorci  than  6ne  c6rps  the 
•^  boiicfe  tif  difd^linc  relaxetltir broken  j  the  mtA 
*'  unheard- fifpretenfions  avowed  diretaiy'inp*  urith- 
^  out  any  dil^ife ;  the  -ordinanees  w?ehout  fbree  j 
^  the  chiefs  without  authority;  the  mifttfary ^heft 
*^ahd  thd  colours  carried  diF;  the  aiithdflly*  of 
^  the  K?ng  ^mfclf  [riftm  teneath]  pMiJilf  die- 
•*^fied  i'-tUt  bftcirs  defpifed,  degradMv  thrfttcncd, 
*^  y??veh  awsty,  ^nd  fohie'Df  them  prlfohefb%  the 
"^mlM'6fthc5r  cojrps,  draggmg  on  :gk  firecarioii^life 
*;fntfe^  t/ofotttcfdifguft  and  Humiliation.:'  IMftW 
"*tip^"*le 'meafufe*  of  uH*  thofe  horrors^the  ^eom- 
«'lViai\^iVit's  oT'pladrs'-havc  hM  thdrtKihbacs  i*t,^ 
'^"li^def  th^eyc^,  and'^drnoft  In  the  arfft^'ofthtir 
**'own  ll)l3iers;*'         '^''  '-    *'    "'S'^^- 

^'«^^efe  evils  are  'great;  but^* they  arc  liftt  die 
•*  worft  confeqil^cfes  vHiich  may  beproduafd^jy 
'^'fii'ctrmilitai^  iniiirreftiotis.  'Soona*  or  latfer  they 
^  may'mena(^ethe  nation  icCHf.  Tbe  nature  of 
'^  hh^F r^^lilre^^^^  army  fliotild  nfcv^  a6b 

.  ^tX  '^"in  hftrmenty  The  moment  Aik,  ereft- 
^'?il|;ft^f  ftto  a^<icirtfei^iv^nTibdyi;  it?  (hall  aft 
^  accordlhg^^to  itV  <jwn*  refoHitiBns,  thi^  l^o-ftjlrTr-- 
^^menf^'  bB  it  what  if  may,  kvWimrni^tR»telyd^e«e^ 
^  rdteynfo  a  tnin^dryiSkmoira  -;  it'fpcdi^k  bf  poli- 
cy jicatnloiiffer,  Whtch  has 'afwy^ys  ;tnded 'fc^-Hfc-^ 
^  v6urir%thdfe  ^hd^iave^^rdduced^'ftil^^  2-^^i-^  -  'r 
'^^kfter  itf'tHisi  who'  Ailft  -mifc'^ft^iallPrii** 


«^  common 
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^•tommoA  foldlers  and  non<omfni(SoQed  oT^ 
**  Beers,  without.  tt\^^  kpowl^dgp,  or  even  in 
"*  coiii(|qr>ff:  fpf  the  ^Htlbftricy. .  of  thfir  fiip^ri- 
•*  ors^^^hqvgh  ;j>p  Rc^^nce  afwi  concwwnce  of 
'^  thft(q  Superiors  cwld  givjc  np  s^thor^y  ep  fuch 

M(»  B19P  wcjeffaiy  130  add  much .  tp.  tbijifijiiflicd 
pifh^Cr:  >;6?it(]bed  as.  far  A*iw  caAvai,.a^nwtei{  butr 
as  I  ^pfebendi  not  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  na^ 
tur^  aqd  <p^plexity  of  the  difoirders  of  xhisr  ipUi* 
taryif^n^pcrapy,  which,  the  minift^  at  war  truly 
and  iiVifely  obfervea,  wherjevor  it  cxifts^.  muft 
beitbi^.Qr^e  conftitution  of  the  ftatei  by  whatever 
forpiat  appeiiatipn  it  may  pafi.  for,  though  ^hci 
inff^jpnS)  the  affeipbly,  that  the^  tuiprp  confiderable 
pare  of  ftj>e  army  have  not  cad  off  their  obedience, 
boi;;|U^,(|iU  attached  to  th^r  duty,  yet  thofe  tra-^ 
veUers  who  have  feen  the  corps  whofe  .pandu£t  is 
thQ  b#,*radw;,  obferve  in , them  the  abfenpc  of 
OHitHiy  fthl^a  the  cj5i:iftence,  of  difciplioe. 

|;canq!b(>help,  paufing  hcf e  for  a  rnpment,  to 
refleft upon  the  «preffions  of  furprifc  which  this 
Min^ft^;^^  l^c  f^^rehuvn  to  the  excefles  he  re-* 
lares,-  T^  him  the  departure  of  the  troops  from 
their  ^aniieat  principles  of  l^pyaky  and  honour  feems 
quitfe  inconceivable.  Surely  thofe  to  whom,h|e 
addrefiCes  hioifelf  know  the.  C4u(e^  of  it;  byt  top  ^ 
wettv  rThjey  Jcnow  the  doj%inca  which  they  have 
ptKachfd^.the  decrees  which  th^  have.  palTod,  tht 
practices  which  they  have  fountci^fuiCQd.  The 
Ibldiefi;  rtpneisbcr  ihe  6th  >  of  9^^^  '^^^ 
Itcplkft  the  Erench  guatifc.  iThey  have.n9t  fotr 
fiK  cbc  taki^g^f  the  Xi^'s  caiUes  in  Pans,^  and 
X  2  ^  'at 
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at  Maricilles.  That  they  murdered,  with  impunity, 

the  governors  in  both  places,  has  not  paflTed  out  of 

their  minds.    They  do  not  abandon  the  principles 

laid  down  fo  oftentatioufly  and  laborioufly  of  the 

equality  of  men.    They,  cannot  fhut  their  eyes  to 

the  degradation  of  the  whole  noblefic  of  France ; 

and  the  fuppreflioa  of  the  very  idea  of  a  gentle* 

» rnan.    The  total  abolition  of  tides  and  diftin<9:ions 

•is'not  loft  upon  them.     But  Mr.  du  Pin  is  afto- 

-nifhcd  at  their  difloyalty,  when  the  doftors  of  the 

affcmbly  have  taught  them  at  the  fame  time  the 

refpeft  due-  to  laws.     It  is  eafy  to  judge  which  of 

the  two  forts  of  leffons  men  with  arms  in  their 

handp'arc  likely  to  learn.     As  to  the  authority  of 

the  King,  we  may  colled  from  the  minifter  him- 

fclf  (if  any  argument  on  that  head  were  not  quite 

fuperfluous)  that  it  is  not  of  more  confiderat^on 

with  thefe  troops,  than  it  is  with  every  body  cMc, 

'^  The  King,"  fays  he,  "  has  Over  and  over  again 

repeated  his  orders  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefejes^cefies  : 

Jbut,  in  fo  terrible ,  a  crifis  your  [the  affembly's] 

-concurrence  is  become  indifpcnfably  neceflary  to 

prevent  the  evils  which  menace  the  ftate..    Tou 

tinite  to  the  force  pf  the  legiflativc  power,  thai 

cf  opinion  ftfll  more,  important."     To   bc>fur« 

the- army  can  have  no  opinion  of  thq  .poN^fcr  or 

Nauthonty  of  the  king.     Perhaps  the  foldi^r  has 

-by  this  time  learned,  that  the  affcoihly  itfdf  does 

tnbt.enjoy  a.mucH  greater  degree  of  liberty  than 

^hat  royal  figure.  • « 

.It  is  now  to  i)e  feen  wh^  lus  been,  peopoftd^ili 

•this  4^xigency,'  one  of  the  greateft  t;hat  oanhapfllk 

ha'  a  ftaor.     The  Minifter  .requejQ;^  the  al&ntb]}r 

:T  ..  . ;  to 
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tm  array  itfelf  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to  call  forth 
all  fts  majcft/.  He  defires  that  the  grave  and  fe- 
verc  principles  ianhounced  by  them  may  gjve  vi- 
gour to  the  King's  proclamation.  After  this  we 
flioiild  have  looked  for  courts  civil  and  martial; 
brcakirig  of  fome  corps,  decimating  others,  and  all 
the  terrible  means  which  neceflity  has  employed  in 
fuch  cafes  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  terrible 
of  all  evils;  particularly,  one  might  expefl:,  that  a 
ferioUs  inquiry  would  be  made  into  the  murder,  of 
commandants  in  the  view  of  their  foldiers.  Not  one 
word  of  all  this,  or  of  any  thing  like  it.  After  they 
had  been  told  that  the  foldiery  trampled  upon,  the 
decrees  of  the  affembly  promulgated  by  the  King, 
the  aflfembly  pafs  new  decrees  j  and  they  authorife 
ihe  King  to  make  new  proclamations/  After  the 
Secretary  at  War  had  ftated  that  the  regiments  had 
paid,  no  regard  to  oaths  pretes  avec  la  plus  hnpth 
/anisfolemnhe --they  pvopok — what?  More  oaths. 
They  tcnew  decrees  and  proclamations  as  they  ex- 
perience their  infufficiency,  and  they  multiply  oaths 
in  proportion  as  they  weaken,  in  the  minds  of  men^ 
the  fan£li6ns  of  religion.  I  hope  that  hand)r 
abridgments  of  the  excellent  fermions  of  Voltaire, 
d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius,  on  the  Im.- 
mortalTty  of  the  Soul,  on  a  particular  fuperintcnd- 
ing  Providence,  and  on  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
jind-P^rt^ffl^tits,  arefetit  down  to  the  foldiers  along 
with'  thtsfir' civic  oaths.  '^  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt ;' 
as  I  underftand,  that  a  certain  defcription  of  read- 
ing-riiakes  no  incdnfiderable  part  of  their  milir. 
tary  'exei^cifes,  and  that  they  are  full  as  ^ell  fup^' 
plied  ti'ith  die  anmiiunition  of  pamphlets  iis  of  car^ 
tridges, 

.        X  3  To 
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To  ppCTcnt  the  mifchicfs  arifing  ifrom  conlpira* 
ciesj  irregular  coniulutiops^  feditious  committee^ 
and  mof^ous  dei^cr^tic  aflemblies  [  f  comitla, 
diftniccs'}  of  the^  ibldiersj  at^d  all  the  diforders 
ariiSing-jfrom  idlcnefs,.  luxury^  difllpation^  and  in- 
ibbordinaiion,  I  beliei^e  the  n^oft  alloxufhipg  means 
have  been  ufcd,  that  ever  occurred  to  men.  cycn  in 
all  the  inircmions  of  this  prolific  age,  ^t;  is  rip  lefs 
than  this ;— The  King  has  promulgated  jn  circular 
iettsem  .to. all  the  regiments  rhis  jdircft  autfiority 
and  encoiuragemenc>  that  the  feveral  corps  Oiould 
join  thcmfclvcs  with  the,  clubs  and  confedera- 
tions in  the  fcvcral  raunicipalitks,  and  mix  with 
^tm-in  their  feafts  and  civic  euter^^nmentsl  This 
joily  difcipline,  it  feems,is  to  fbften  tbe.ferocTty  of 
4Jinr  iniod$  i  to  reconcile  thtm  to  their  bottle  com- 
paniow  of  Pther  defcrippons  5  and  to  m^rge  par- 
ticular Gon^acies  in  more  general  aflociatibns*. 
'That. this  ren^djf  would  be  plealing  to  the  §!)il4}er^j 
M.thcjr-flfC-deftribed  by  Mndela  Tour  du.ifm,  I 
can^-rcidily  belicvpr  and  that^  however  miijdnpus 
otbfftwife,  they-  wiH:4^ittfulJy  fubmit  tHenafelves 
to  ^ihfe^  coyal  prQCJjtm.atiQns.  Butl  Ihould.guef. 
tion  wlietbcc  all  this  civic,  fv^faring^  dubb^g^  ind 
liaftiiig,,;would  diipofe  theuj  more  than  at^pgefent 
'  ihty  ore  dt4>ofcd,,tQ:  an  cfccdicncc  to,  their/offi- 

.  ^  •  Cpm^ic  fa  Majefte  y  a  rcconnn,  non  une  ^{hic'll'aflb- 
cialiohs  particulieres,  mai3  line  rittnion  de  voloni^  &t  Mu  let 
iveanjdis'  p^  U  liim^e  et  U  prorperitlxammaiieSi^pinfi  poor 
lb  nodnti^tc  da  Vifim  p2^iqii«.i  il  a  penfe  qa'il  conxenpit  que 
.  xha^regim;iupritl>^tac:es^fet(8civiqaes  pour  ibdtiplier  lea 
rappqrt8,:«t  r^ferrer  les  liens  cl'iinioii  entre  les  cUo/^A]^'  et  Jes 
troupe8.<<p^LeIt  I  ihoulfl'  not  be  credited^  t  inferc  tkt  lforda» 
auiKpriiing  the  troops  to  feaflr  with  the  popular  ^afedermes. 

€crS| 
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ccrs  5  or  teach  them  better  to  fubmtt  to  the  tuftere 
rules  of  military  difcipttne*  It  will  mal^  th^ nn 
admirable  cki^eris  afoer  th€  fireiich^  iQede,  but 
hot  qbite.ib  good  Ibklirrs '4fter  aofiasnodc.  A 
doubt  mi^ht  well  arife^'  whether  the  coqveffittarft^ 
at  i^cfc  good  tihitSy  would  fkthem  «gtK^.4e^l 
the  b^r  for  the  character  of  mew  ix/hfiimfiHfi^ 
whicV  thiV  Vet<frah  oflfeer  and  ihitetoaov piftly  obt^ 
ier^/ thft  nature  of  things'  al^irrquh^  aa 
zrtny'^td'he.  ;     '■  .     '       .  --..  :.i:.  .  •  :.■ 

Cori^erning  the  likel!h6od  of  this  'im^vematt 
in  difpfjplTfte,  ty  tile  free  c6mrepfattoniof  theifolr. 
dieft  Wifh  the  municipal  feftive  fockties^  which 
is  ijb^s  officially  eJicouraged  by' foyal  authorityrand 
fanaiorv.'We  iWay  judge  by  the  ftate  oP  tHer  niu* 
nicipalitie$^  themleiyesi  ^niflied  to  m  by  thcf iwar 
minifteVin  Vhis' very  Ji)eedi.-'^H<fe  cbndewei  good 
hobe^of  the  fuccefs  of  tta  endearoufs  Wwaeds  «^* 
flbw^  ciraer  firth  frejint  fro«  the ^good  difpofi* 
^od;|df  certain  regirhents ;'  bot  hlr^6iid&  ibmethiftg 
douflf  i^ith  rigard  t?alAie  futures  As  taprcttentBig 
theV^Vn  of  fcoftfufion  <**)rdri»,  the  adminifea- 
**  tidii  (i&ysf  lie)  caiinot  \ik  a^fwenrble  ta  yoo^  ^  as 
♦'long'  las  they  fee  the mutficiinilities:' arrogate  to 
<*  ttetnfdV^  on^^utiiority  OVei-  the  tioOpa^wvriuch 
^  ybdr  Inftitiitibgs  hiV«  re&¥V4^whb^ 

♦'nafc'h;  ^cHrha^#jtedthelirirtibpf^htrrmil^^ 
**  autl^i^ty .  an^  the  niunicipal  aythori ty.  Yon 
^  iiaiie  bounded  tI^e:i^iop>  whiqh  you  have  pcr^ 
^  miked^tJO^tbe'latMi)  oirerthe^mier,  rigipt 

^  of^^Oiiition';  but  neror  ifid  the  letter  te  die 
•*  fp]jr\t^  9^  your  decrees  authbrife  tht  cOMdfiOiis  m 
**  thrift  IliHnicipalities  tp^  break  the  of^cers,  to  try 
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^  thoBj  to  ^re  ocdos  to  tfac  IbldicrSy  to  drnre 
^  them  from  tfac  pofts  commiftrd  to  ihdr  goard,  to 
^  flop  tfaem.in  tbeir  marches  ordeicd  by  the  King> 
**  Off  in  a  won)*  to  cnfla^e  the  troops  to  the  caprice 
^of  each  of  the  cidcs  or  cren  market  towns 
^  through  which  thejr  are  10  pa&.*' 

Such  is  the  cfaaradcr  and  difpofitkm  of  the  mu« 
oidpal  ibciety  which  is  to  reclaim  the  ibl<Kery>  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  troe  principles  of  milicary 
fubordsnation,  and  to  render  them  oiachiacs  10  the 
hands  of  tbciiiprcaie  power  of  the  country !  Such 
arc.tbe.diilcmpers  of  the  French  troops!  Such  is 
their  cure  !  As  the  army  is,  fo  is  the  navy.    The 
muoicipalitics  fuperiede  the  orders  of  the  aflon- 
faly,  and  the  feamoi  in  their  turn  ilipcrfede  the  or* 
ders  of  the  municipalities.    From  my  heart  I  pity 
the  condition  of  a  refpedable  fervant  of  the  public^ 
like  dns  war  minifter,  obHged  in  his  old  age  to 
pla%e  the  aflembly  in  their  civic  cups,  and  to 
enter  with  an  hoary  head  into  all  the  fantaftick 
vagaries   of   dicfe    juvenile    politicians.      Such 
fchemes  are  not  like  propofitions  coming  from  a 
man  of  fifty  years  wear  and. tear  amongft  man- 
kind*    Tbey^feem  rather  fuch  as  ought  to  be 
CKpeded  firom  thofe  grand  compounders  in  poH- 
tia$,  wIk)  .  fliorten  the  road  to  their  degrees  in  the 
ftatc ;  and  have  a  certain  inward  fanatical  afiurance 
and  illuminaiion  upon  all  fubjeds  ;  upon  the  cre- 
dit, of  which  one  cf  tbeir  doftors  has  thought  fir, 
with  great  applaufry  and  greater^uccefs^  to  caution 
the  afiembly  not  to  attend  to  old  men,  or  to  any 
peribfis  who  valued  thenqfelves  upon  their  experi- 
ence*  I fuppo&  all  the miniftcrs of ftate muftqua- 


lify,  and  take,  diis  teft;  wholly  abjuring  the  errors 
and  herefies  of  experience  and  obfcrvution.  .  Every 
man  has  bis  own  relifli.  But  Lthink,  if  I  could 
not  attain  to  the  wiftlom,  I  would  at  kaftpreferv^ 
fometbing,  of  the  ftiflF  and  perennptory  dignity  ot 
age.  Thefe  gentlenocn  deal  in  regeneration ;  but 
at  an^y  price  1  fbould  hardljt  yield  nriy  rigid  fibres 
to,  .be.iregeneratcd  by. them i  nor  b^gtn,  in^  my 
grapd  cUrtjafteric,  to,  fquall  in  their  new  accents, 
oritQ  ftamnicr,:  in  my  fccond  cradle,  the  elemental 
ftnmd^'.of  their. barbarous  mctaphyfics.  Si  ifti mid 
l^ghniur  ut. repmrifcam^  e$  in. emum. €unis  iM0dm^ 
^alde rtcufem ! .  ,     .  .,-.  ■.•^^. ', 

.    The  iiTibecility. of, any. part .,of  the.*  pueri^ .an^ 
p^antic  (y^^v^y  which  they  call  aconftitution^  canr 
xH)t  belaid  opep  without  di^co^vEring  the  uttcrin- 
fiifBcicncy  and  njifchief  of  every  other  part  wirti 
which  it  comes  in  conta6t>  or.  that-beara  ^y  the 
r^raoteft  relation  to  it.    You- cannot  pcopc^ -a re- 
medy for  the  incompetence  of  the  cinwfl,.TOtiiout 
difplaying  the.  debility  of  the  affambly,  Yoiai|^nnot 
deliberate  on  the  confufipn  of  the  armyuof  th^ate, 
without  dlfclofing  the  worfe  diforders  of  the  armed 
municipalities.     The  military  lays,  open  the  civil, 
and  the  civil  betrays  the  military  anarchy.    I  -wilh 
every  body  carefuUy  to  perufe. the  eloquent  fjpeech 
(fuch  it  is)  of  Monf.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin;   He  attri- 
bute ihq  falvation.of  the  municipalities  to  the  ^od 
bgh^viQur  of  fome  of  the  troops.-  Thefe  troops  afe  to 
pv^ferve  the.wdl-difpofed  part  of  thofe  municipali- 
ties, :;whicfc  is  confeffed  to  be  the  weakeft,  from  the 
p^llagp  <)f  the.worft  difpofed,  which  is  the  ftrongeft. 
But  tjiei;  mitiicipalitics  affdft  a^  ibvcreignty   and 
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w3I  command  thofe  troops  which  are  neceflary  for 
dieir  prote^oiu   Indeed  they  muft  f  ommand  them 
w  court  them..   The  fnumcipalities^.  by  the  necef- 
fity  of  their  iitisati0n»  ami  by  the>  republican,  powers 
they  have  obtained;  muft^  wJthrelaQpo  to  the  foSiU 
tzty,  be  the  maftersi  or  the  ibrvant^  or  the  cpnfi:- 
derates^  or  eacLfucceffively  s  or>thcy  muft. make  a 
jumble  of  all  tDgether»  according  to  qrcumiWiees* 
What  goveriuAent^is  there  t6  coerce  the  army  but 
the  municipality,  or.jthe  municipality  iivt  the  ar- 
my ?  ^3Popreftrve  concord  where  authprity  i^  «- 
tingi^ed,  *  ar  ^e  hazard  of  all  can[f?quences,  {be 
aObfibly  fttteii^>ts  to  cure  the  diftempcrs  by^jjilb 
diftempers  themiehres;  and  they  hope  fOf^eferji^ 
diemfi^vcB  fma  a  purely  military  detBocr^^^^ 
ghriag  hex  debauched  incercft  in  the  munjfipj^^^,^ 
If  me  foldiers^  onoe  come  to  nnx  foe  ^ri^^tifptjp 
the  municipal  chabs^  c^ls^  an4  conJ^rj^^^  ah 
de£tnre;attraAion  will  ^raw  them^Q  the;  Ic^c^^nd 
mofrdeiperatef parti    Wh^  them  will  be  %lr||}^* 
hkBi,  afSsftioos^  and  ^^gipathies.  The  ti)ilit^ryj  c^^ 
fjamci^  whicfa>are  toi  b^.  reniedied  bfy  xxyipjc^^'- 
dericiBSirith^  rebeHioijs  mui|ic^p4ities,.)yhich^^Cfi^ 
beifindertd'obediesit  by  fiii^ilhxng  theQ[i.ji^;tElKc 
means'of  fedttotng  the  vf^  ymie$;^ojC.fI^  .ft^q^t^f^ 
ai«  toTfteep  thccft>  in:  qidfer  i  ;all r thefc.  cl^gj^gip^s^Qf 
a*mQgfrqtermid3jK)l«nt<m5,ppUcyi  W^ 
thcTCOTfiifiont  froip^jhigfe  t|;i5j5  t!^^^l(?'h   ?:^^^^ 
miiftrh^bbgKj*  ..:XhS;M(;afl[l,oj5  <u)fP^?opJ^^ 
mwiiftlted  iatiil>K)C^nflru(^P5^,of  ff^^p^ii^^ 

iMyife«i9Vit«qd^,Wr,C(npi^        ^c)^  ^WP  .paii 
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They  will  break  out  in  others;  beciufe  Ae  evil 
is   radical  ati^  intriHfitf-    lAtt   thefe.:iehemes   of 
mixing  mutinous  fi^drert  witfT'Teditiods  jeioeens, 
mulf  *reakfeh  flitt  itk*c  andJiwre^hB'hiffiflarjDCon- 
niifliotf  bf  TdWibnr  wichtbBr  of&BrsjM-vsdHLtisadd 
^itiry-irid  mUrirtOus  >swd<citf  to  turbuledt  wti-  , 
figei^'^hd  peafato.    fo  fBtotca  real  .amfty,  the 
«ffic*r  ffi6old  be  firit  Wid'laft  m  the  eye  of  the 
foHTft-j  firft  tod  laft  in  his  attention,  obferwnee, 
artd^^d^th/'  Officers  it^eems  there  arc  to  be, 
^h<Sfe'thW-^tia*isficatJoo:  rouft-  lic^eil^r  and 
pSti^flae.^'  ;T*ey  Sai«  '^to  msMige-  ithwr,  lU^xpi  by 
WcaS6nefc'»ft|='^."i^*ef  nauft'  NaJ<ivW»ftJ^WS 
lis'  iiifflMaft^  'not  tsi^conjawridwaiHi  Bii^xiis'lby 
rdch^  4ttcans  •'^We#''fflayv.'b»<^9ccafiBnkHy.-liir<their 
bam%  ffiir'ffdthdHey  %.^hid!rtbty  ijbwlkjjwHc^ 
•i»?abec6i^'s«f'hightmiJOrt!mce.!3.b!..  snj  li 
'""  What'  yotr  Wy  d*'fttelly;^<locii;ifbta«pi)e«hj 
ribi-fe  Ifc'bf  tnuch'fhc'nwnn  J*^libtfw^ftBagp:.alid 
•^nb^iftii'^itHtten  ■•ttet%^ecn'yowp:«m^WapaU 
ihe  M^  'bf  ^bur  rfeptiWIe,  u  wdl,aa)tfiolB?ried 
jkMiort  of  fiioftr  p^to  ti^' eich  4)th«ii^vajjAijoiihc 
'  ^Me'i'^titmh  as  th<^  Bret -Tout  fajnxawofawre 
'^fvieti  the  provtQ6h*l  i4(Hftiii«ib»'iBf 'tkefaficers, 
ki  tfirfHt  inttatice,  <o^*tf  fcift&i«iib:a  hikme  of 
y#iobattoni)y  Ui«  N^ii3ilAflbiibly;?rMett  who 
teVfe''in  int<rfdi:  tW^brfa*:  W>o«rti«mc*y'  fitgadous 
Ml  dtfpoWrihg'»fe  truf  ^at  df  po^er.   Ttagr  moft 
IJSiW'p^a^e "that  Aofe-'vMvft  can  lic^wiliiiaefi- 
rifei^',1ii  t^irfi^  l^jJdirtr.'  theolSiMW  ttttlft'thew^ 
forefci  iio  thfcirHftB^iiis  ih  thkt  aflfembJyi  M  die 
^fe'^i^^in'5^  fe^|<H«Kj6B&.  <  StiH,  towlwtr;  by 
^9^  %^  ^eoitetufibh  t»^  muftliigin  tUelr  feli. 
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fitatioA  at  court.  This  double  negotiation  for  mi^ 
litary  rank  feems  to  me  a  contrivance  as  well 
adapted,  as  if  it  were,  ftudicd  for  no  other  end,  to 
promofi^  &£tion  in  the  affenably  itfelf,  relative  to  diis 
vaft  militj^ry  patronage  i  and  then  to  poifon  the 
corps  of  officers  with .  factions  of  a  nature  ftill 
irorc  dangerous  to  the  fefcty  of  governrticht, 
upon  any  bottom  on^ivhich  it  can  be  .placed> 
and  deflxufttve  in  the  end  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  itfclf.  Thofc  officers,  who  lofe 
the  promotioos  intsended  for  them  b^  the  crown^ 
muft  become  of  a  fadtion  oppoTite  to  that  of  the 
aflembly  which  has  rejcdted  their  daims,  and 
muft  nourilh  difcontents  in  the  heart  of  the 
army  againft  the  ruling  powers.  Thofe  officers, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  by  carrying  their  point 
through  an  intcreft  in  the. affembly,  feel  themfclves 
to  be  at  beft  only  fecond  Jn  the  good'-wiU  of  the 
crown,  though  Brfl  in  that  of  the  aflen^bly,  muit 
flighic.  an  authority  which  would  not  advance,  and 
CQuld  not  retard  their^  promotion.  If  to  avoid  thefc 
evils  you  will  have  no  other  rule  for  command  or 
prorngtion  than  fexriority,  you  will  have  an  army  of 
form!||ity.j '  at  the  fame  time. it  will  become  more 
independent,  -  and  more  of  a  military  republic, 
Not  thpy  but  the  king  is. the  machine.  A  king  is 
nof  0.  be  depofed  by. halves.  If  he  is  not  every 
thing  in  the  commami  of  an  army,  he  is  iiothing. 
What  h^  the  effect  of  a  power  plac€:d  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  who  tb  that  array  is  no 
objeft  of  gratitude,  or.  of  fear  ?  Such  a  cypher  is 
not  fit/or  the  adminiftration  pf  an,  objeft,  of  all. 
things  xhe  moft  delicate,  .the  fupremc.  qonamand  of 
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•  military  men.  They  muft  be  conftraincd  {and 
their  inclinations  lead  them  to  what  theii*  heoefli-' 
ties  require)  by  a  real,  vigorous',  efFedlve,  deckled, 
pcrfondi  authority.  The  auihority  df '4he  ^af- 
fembly  itfelf  fuffers  fey  paffingithteugh.ibtJh-  d  de- 
biBtatingchanritl  as  they  have  ohofcrf,  TIte  «rmy 
will'iK>t4ong  look'to  an  afiennbly  afting  through 
the  i3rga»^of  falfe'fbcw,  and  palpable  impofition. 
They  will  not-  ferioufly  yield  obedience  to  a  pri- 
fpncr,  -They  wfll either 'defpife  a* pageant,  or  they 
wHLptty  a  ca^Dtive  king.  Thii  rekition  of  your 
army  to  the  crown  will,  if  I  am  not  grfeatly  nrtif- 
'<ak€n,  become  a  ferious  dilemma  in.  yoor  poli- 
tics. —     '     .      •       ' 

It  is  brfides  to  be  confidcred,  vdiether  an  aflem- 
bly  like  yoursy  even  fuppofing  that  icwas  i'ft  pbffef- 
fioa  of  another  fort  of  organ  through  which  its  or- 
ders were  to  pafs,  is  fit  for  promoting  the  obedience 
and  difcipline  of  an  army.  It  is  known,  that  ar- 
mies have  hitherto  yiddcd  a  very  precarious  and 
uncertain  obedience  to  any  fcrjate,  or  popular  autho- 
rity ;  and  they  willfcaft  of  all  yield  it  to  an  affembly 
which  i?  to  have  only  a  continirance  of  two  years. 
The  .officers  muft  totally  lofe  the  charafteriftit  dif- 
pofition  of  miUtary  men,  if  they  fee  with  perfeft 
fubmiflion  and  due  admiration,  the  dominion  of 
pleaders  s  efpecidlly  when  they  find,  that  they  have  a 
new  court  to  pay  to  an  endlefs  facceflion  of  thofc 
pkiaders,  whofe  military  policy,  and  thfe  genius  of 
whofe  cortimand  (if  they  fliould  have  ally)  hiuft 
be  asAincertalo  as  thbir  duration  is  tranficnt.  In 
the  WcaknifV  of  one  kind  of  authority,  and  in 
the  fluauaridii  of  all,  the  officers  of  art  army  will 
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fonuft  fiir  Ibme  tisie  mudoous  and  fiiU  of  6^ 
vtm,  un^  ^MDt  popobr  gaxai,  who  uoderftajids 
tfae  art  of  endlui0ag  die  ibkiicry»  aod  9v^ 
dietrarlimkof  «imfnaqd,  fliattfifay-ibc;  q^of 
all  mett  upm  lumfelf.  Aooks  wilt  o^rbim  on 
bbfMitod  iffiOuiKt  TlvTO  is  oo  QtW.^pr^  of 
JccmrngCTiUBtfy  obe^UirPce  ia  .this  Aa^?  of^vigs* 
Bucitbd^olPiTtMic  to  whidi  ciut  event /ball  bfipptn, 
ibepeiion  who  jepUycojauaaiids  the  army  is  fff^ 
maaori  ^  matter  .(that  «  litd^  of  yp^ir  i^. 
tbe  xnaftfr  of  jFOur  aflonUjj  Uie  ina%r  of  yopr 
whole  KfHibUc*  ^ 

Hogr  camr  ^  aflembly  by  their  preieot  power 
over  the  anny  ?  Cbicfiy,  to  be  fure,  by  dcbajichr 
jflg..tbe  J&Wier^.froai  their  officers.  Tbeychave 
bqg^n  by  A  o^pft.  I<{nible  operation^ .  Tbejr  hayp 
totjcbed  lh§  central  poinc,  about  which  the  par- 
deles  dw  compofe  armies  are  at  rq)oie.  /Jlbq^  have 
dtftroyed  the  pnnciple  of  obedience  in  l|>e.g^eat 
efieotfbil.  critic^  link  between  the  officer  apd  the 
foldter> juft  wbc^  the  chain  of  military  fubordi^- 
don^coauoeiK^j  and.pn  which  the  whole  q(  that 
Qrftem:depeods*  The  foldier  is  told,  be  ss  a  ci« 
tizen^  and  Jias.  tb:.  righcs  of  man  aqd  citia^Q. 
The«g|br*o(a  man^  be  is  cold>  is  to  be  1^  own  go-- 
veffiiDr>  apd  €D  be  ruled  only  by  thp(e  to  whom 
he  dekga^ea  that  felf-goyerninent.  I^  is  very  qfLr 
tural  be  flxnld  thinks  that  he  oughjE  mA  of  all  tp 
baveJiis  iduMCe  where  he  is  to  yicldthe  fft9ti€& 
degree  <rf'x)bedienc^«  H^vqUtheK^r^iaaUpio* 
bability»  fyfienBttttoally  .do»  what  be  does  ac  f  iie^ent 
oecaibn^y^'that  ist;hc^e3cercifealleaft»negar 
nv!^iii^t|biedbpiceof  bU  .^ffic«^    AipKfenitthe 
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officers  are  known  at  beft  to  be  only permifiive,  miA 
on  their  good  behaviour.  In  h&^  there  have  been 
many  inftanees  iti  ^hich  th^  h»re  beeW'>c^^swred 
by  theii'  catps.  Htrt  is  a^Tecotid  ne^tifr^  w»:tlie 
choice  ^f1!M^lcrAg^;  a  ne]^ivoW«e0beNHi)ltteft|a 
the  oWer^d^  Ae  afftmbty*  Thd  foWeii^hMiqaii- 
ready- flikt  k'  has  been'  a'  qiDiftion,  ri^ilArffpoMk 
in  tfiS'i^tibhal  afrdxibi]^,^^¥rfiiether^^^^^ 
to  Wive  dit  diita  chofide  idf  their  officersro^iqme 
pcopcRtldH W^lieni  ?  When  itich  ^mattm  tpe  ia 
dORitrkiohV  k^s  no  tis^'tiip^ritl^p^iim^  diic 
riiey  will  incline  to  the  opinion  nnoftiai'miNite  Ja 
thiff^'^rtttifeficihs.  They  w^H  not  beiir-  y^  i» 
deertied  3ie  army  of  an  knprifohed  k&ig;^  ^hilft 
aAddicr  artny  in  the  fenne'  country,  ^wftA  miMa 
too  they  ait  to  feaft  and  cdnrfederaix!^  is  tio  |^4)qi9« 
fidd^  as  the  free  afmf  6f)  a  fre^  codftiM^Oo. 
They  will  caft  dieir'tyes  on  the  other  i^t^rmm 
-phmanem  army;  I  nleath  t^fe.  municip4il«  Tbat 
cdips,^  they  well  know,  does  aftuolly  tied:  its 
own  officers.^  They  may%ot'  be  $ftile  to  dx&era 
the^^ounds  of  dtftinftion  on  wi^ic^  ttiejPiNfeiOotvto 
cleft  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (or  wfe£ac%4ttsiiew 
narhe^)  of  (h^  ow«?  If  this^kftton  of  a  cooiaui^Qr 
in  i^hief  be  a^part  of  t^e  rights' <^4tien/<wlia|f:aM:  of 
tficihf  They  foe  cfcaive  j»fti(»s  of  ptt^rcloiSb^ 
Ju^eir^lc^i^e  curates,  .deS^V^^  b^ops,^dbei9ive 
irUm6ij^li^s>  ail4  e^e&ive  comimndeaxf  ^  Ba>* 
ri^Slfiatij'jM^fasr  fflotfld*  they  idonc  be^eicdiided  ? 
Ai«<ih^f^¥rtJ^a|&^^  die  onty^akiek)ina(^ 
nati^K^qvvlk^^fi}^^^iidl>'^e  £t  jlld0e8^t»f,  ipHiti^ 
metftr^  %^^f^iSk^  ^«st£foatio<»  JneedipUfn^&c;  a 
cOftuJiA^et  ih^idii^^lbc  theytpaidd^  tkit  Bm^ 
*'^:-  '  and 
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tnd  do  they  therefore  lofe  the  rights  of  men? 
They  are  a  part  of  that  nation  themfelves,  and  con* 
tribute  to  that  pay.  And  is  not  the  king,  is  not 
die  national  aflea^ly,  md  are  not  all  wiio  eleft  the 
nlitiontl  ztdfMfi  Vkemik  paid  ?  Inftead^if  feeing 
atl«iticfe*forfc«c  their  rights  by  thcst  receiving  a 
ialaryy  they  perceive  tkic  in  oU  diefir  ales  a  iabry 
B  gi Ven^  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  rigka.  Ml  youf^ 
reft^cioiis;  all  your  proceedingSy  all  yaurdefaaircsy 
all  die  works  of  your  dodlbrs  in  tdigion  and  po- 
litics, have  indufbioufly  been  put  into  thdrhaixls ; 
and  you  cxpe&  that  they  will  apply  totbeif  «wa 
cafe  juft'as  tnuch  of  your  doftrines  and  examples 
as  foits.your  pleafure. 

Every  thing  depends  upon  die  araiy  in  fbdi  a 
government  as  yours;  for  you  have  induftrioulty 
dcftpoyed  all  the  opinions,  and  prejudk:es,-and,  as 
far  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  inflin£b  nvhicb  fiipport  go* 
v^mnene*  TherefoK  the  moonent  any  diflnaieace 
ariies  between  your  national  afiembly  and  any 
part  of  the  nation,  you  muft  have  recourfi:  tOffi>roe. 
Nothing  die  is  <  left  to  you;  or  ratkcr  you  bav« 
left'  nothing  eUe  to  yourfelves.  You  fee  by  the 
report*  of  your  war  minifter,  that  the  d^ribution 
of  the  army  is  in  a  great  meafure  mad<!  with  a 
view  of  tfitemal  coercion*.  You  muft  rute  by 
an  army;  and  you  have  infufcd  into  that -army 
by  which  you  rule,  as  weU  as  into  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  principles  which  after  a  time  muft 
dtfable  you  in  the  ufc  you  rcfolvt:  to  make  of  it. 

*  Coivier  FraD9ois,  30  Jaly,  2790.  A£emblee  Natioaale, 
Namcroaio. 

•        4  The 
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The  king  is  to  call  out  troops  to  a£t'again(l:  his 
people,  when  the  world,  has  ^)cen  tdd,  and  the 
ailercion  i^  ftill  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  trodp^ 
ought  not  10  fire  oo  ciiis^nfi.    The  colonies  aflerc 
to  tt^mfeive^  to  an  indepmdent  cooftitdtion  and  a 
free  trader    They  muft  be  conftrained  by  troops. 
In  .what:  dkaptcx  of  your  code  of  the  rights  of  men 
are  they  able  to  read,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  ri^ta 
of  mcxir  to  have  thdr  conunerce  monopoliKd  arid 
reftraiaed  for  the  benefit  of  others.    A%  the  co- 
lonifts  rife  on  ycxi,  the  negroes  rife  on  them. 
Traops  again — MajQTacre,  torture,  hanging !  Thefe 
ai»  your  rights  of  men  !    Thefe  are  the  fruits 
of  metaphyfic  declarations  wantonly  made,  and 
ihame&Uy    retra&ed !     It   was   but    the    other 
day  that  die  farmers  of  Janci  in  one  c^  your 
proKincea  refufed   to   pay   fome  forts  of  rents 
to  the  lord  of  the  foil.    In  confequence  of  this 
y Oil  decree,  that  the  country  people  fhailpayall 
rents  and  dues,  except  tlu^e  which  as  giievances 
you  hasre  abolifhedi  and  if  they  refufe^  diai  you 
order  the  kii^  to  march  troops  againft  them. 
You  lay  down    metaphyfic  propofitk>i»    which 
inferuniverfal  confequences,  and  chen  you  attempt 
to  Hmk  Idgic  by  defpotrfm.     The  leaders  of  the 
jMiefent  fyftem  tell  them  of  their  rights^  as  nfien^  to 
take  fortrefies,  to  murder  guards,  to  feize  ofi^kings 
without'  the  leaft  appearance  of  authoricy^-'^even 
from  the  aflembly,  whilft,  as  the  foyereign  iqgifla- 
tive  body,  that  aflfembly  was. fitting  in  the^ameof 
the  nation — and  yet  thefe  leaders,  prefume  to  order 
cut  the  troops,  which*  have  adcd  in  th^fe'very 
dilbrders,  to  coerce  thofe  who  (hall  judge  on  tl^ 
y  principles^ 
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principles,  and  follow  the  examples,  which  have 
been  guarantied  by  their  own  approbation. 

The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  rqeft 
all  feodality  as  the  barbarifm  of  tyranny,  and  they 
tell  them  afterwards  how  mtich  of  that  barbarous 
tyranny  they  are  to  bear  with  patience.  As  they 
are  prodigal  of  light  with  regard  to  grievances,  fo 
the  people  find  them  fparing  in  the  extreme  with 
regard  to  redrefs.  They  know  that  not  only  cer- 
tain quit-rents  and  pcrfonal  duties,  which  you  hare 
permitted  them  to  redeem  (but  have  furniftied  no 
money  for  the  redenription)  are  as  nothing  to  thofc 
burthens  for  which  you  have  made  no  ptotifion 
at  all.  They  know,  that  almoff  the  whole  fyllem 
of  landed  property  in  its  origin  is  feudaU  that  it 
is  the  diftribution  of  the  poffeflions  of  the  original 
proprietors,  made  by  a  barbarous  conqueror  to  his 
i)arbarous  inftrim^entsj  and  that  the  moft  grievous 
cffefts  of  the  conqueft  are  the  land  rents  of  every 
kind,  as  without  queftion  they  are. 

The  peafants,  in  all  probability,  are  the  de* 
fcendants  of  thefe  antient  proprietors,  Romans  or 
Gauls.  But  if  they  fail,  in  any  degree,  in  the  titles 
which  they  make  on  die  principles  of  antiquaries  and 
lawyers,  they  retreat  into  the  citadel  of  the  rights 
of  men.  There  they  find  that  men  are  equal ; 
and  the  earth,  the  kind  and  equal  mother  of  all, 
ought  not  to  be  monopolized  to  fofter  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  any  men,  who  by  nature  arc  no 
better  than  themfelvcs,  and  who,  if  they  do  not 
labour  for  their  bread,  arc  worfe.  They  find, 
that  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  occupant  and  ftib* 
ducr  of  the  foil  is  the  true  proprietor;  that  there 
a  is 
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is  no  prefcription  againft  nature;   and  that  the 
agreements  (where    any   there   are)  which  have 
been  made  with  their  landlords,  during  the  time 
of  flavery,  are  only  the  efFeft  of  durefle  and  force; 
and  that  when  the  people  re-entered  intli  the  rights 
of  men,  thofe  agreements  were  made  as  void  as 
every  thing  elfc  which  had  been  fettled  under  the 
prevalence  of  the  old  feudal  and  ariftocratic  tyran- 
ny.   They  will  tell  you  that  they  fee  no  difFerence 
.between  an  idler  with  a  hat  and  a  national  cockade, 
and.  an  idler  in  a  cowl  or  in  a  rochet.  If  you  ground 
the  title  to  rents  on  fucceffion  and  prefcription, 
they  tell  you,  from  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Camus, 
publifhcd  by  the  national  aflembly  for  their  infor- 
nwtion,  that  things  ill  begun  cannot  avail  them- 
felves  of  prefcription  j    that   the   title   of  thefe 
lords  was  vicious  in  its  origin;  and  that  force 
is    at  Icaft    as    bad    as  fraud.     As  to  the  title  ' 
by  fucceflionj  they   will  tell   you,  that  the  fuc- 
ceffion of  thofe  who  have  cultivated  the  foil  is 
the  true  pedigree  of  property,    and   not  rotten 
parchments  and  filly  fubftitutions ;  that  the  lords 
have  enjoyed  their  ufurpation  too  long;  and  that 
if  they  allow  to  thefc  lay  monks  any  charitable 
penfion,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  bounty 
of  the  true  proprietor,  who  is  fo  generous  towards 
a  fklfe  claimant  to  his  goods. 

When  the  peafants  give  you  back  that  coin  of 
fophiftic  reafon,  on  which  you  have  fet  your  image 
arid  fuperfcriptioq^  you  cry  it  down  as  bafe  money, 
and  tell  ihem  you  will  pay  for  the  future  with  French 
guards,  and  dragoons,  and  huflkrs.  You  hold  up,  to 
-chaftife  them,  the  fecpnd-hand  authority  of  a  king, 

Y  2  .    who 
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ti^ho  IS  only  the  inftrument  of  dcftroying,  without  any 
power  of  protefting  either  the  people  or  his  own  per- 
fon.  Through  him  it  feems  you  will  make  yourfelves 
obeyed.  They  anfwer.  You  have  taught  us  that  there 
.  are  no  gentleman ;  and  which  of  your  principles 
teach  us  to  bow  to  kings  whom  we  have  not  elefted  ? 
We  know,  without  your  teaching,  that  lands  were 
given  for  the  fupport  of  feudal  dignities,  feudal 
titles,  and  feudal  offices.  When  you  took  down 
the  caufc  as  a  grievance,  why  (hould  the  more 
grievous  effieft  remain  ?  As  there  are  now  no  here- 
ditary honours,  and  no  diftinguifhed  families,  why 
are  we  taxed  to  maintain  what  you  tell  us  ought  not 
to  exift  ?  You  have  fent  down  our  old  ariftocratic 
landlords  in  no  other  charafter,  and  with  no  other 
title,  but  that  of  exactors  under  your  authority. 
Have  you  endeavoured  to  make  thefe  your  rent- 
gatherers  refpeftable  to  us  ?  No.  You  have  fent  them 
to  us  with  their  arms  reverfed,  their  fliields  broken, 
their  imprefles  defaced ;  and  fo  difplumed,  de- 
graded, and  metamorphofed,  fuch  unfeathered  two- 
legged  things,  that  we  no  longer  know  them. 
They  are  ftrangers  to  us.  They  do  not  even  go 
by  the  names  of  our  ancient  lords.  Phylically 
they  may  be  the  fame  men  ;  though  we  are  not 

^  quite  fure  of  that,  on  your  new  philofophic  doc- 
trines of  perfonal  identity.  In  all  other  refpefls 
they  are  totally  changed.  We  do  not  fee  why  we 
have  not  as  good  a  right  to  refufe  them  their  rents, 
as  you  have  to  abrogate  all  their  honours,  titles, 
and  diftinftipns.  This  we  have  never  commiffioned 
you  to  do  J  and  it  is  one  inftance,  among  many 

•  inaeed,  of  yoinr  affumption  ©f  undelegated  power. 

Wc 
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We  fee  the  burghers  of  Paris,  through  their  clubs, 
their  mobs,  and  their  national  guards,  direfting 
you  at  their  pleafure,  and  giviog  that 'as  law 
to  you,  which,  under  your  authority,  is  tranf- 
mitted  as  law  to  us.  Through  you,  thefe  burghers 
difpofe  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  us  all.  Why 
Ihould  not  you  auend  as  nriuch  to  the  defires  of 
the  laborious  hufbandoian  with  regard  to  our  rent, 
by  which  we  are  afFefted  in  the  moft  ferious  man- 
ner, as  you  do  to  the  demands  of  thefe  infolent 
burghers,  relative  to  diftindlions  and  titles  of  ho- 
nour, by  which  neither  they  nor  we  are  affedled 
at  all  ?  But  we  find  you  pay  more  regard  to  their 
fancies  than  to  our  necefllties.  Is  it  among  the 
rights  of  man  to  pay  tribute  to  his  equals  ? 
Before  this  meafur^  of  yours,  we  might  have 
thought  we  were  not  perfedlly  equal.  We  might 
have  entertained  fome  old,  habitual,  unmeaning 
prepofleffion  in  favour  of  thbfe  landlords;  but 
we  cannot  conceive  with  what  other  view  than 
that  pf  deftroying  all  refpe6k  to  them,  you  could 
have  made  the  law  that  degrades  them.  You 
have. forbidden  us  to  treat  them  with  any  of  the 
old  fbrmalitiejs  of  refpeft,  and  now  you  fend  troops 
to  fabre  and  to  bayonet  us  into  a  fubmiflion  to  fear 
and  force,  which  you  did  not  fufFer  us  to  yield  to 
the  mild  authority  of  opinion. 

The  ground  of  fome  of  thefe  arguments  is 
horrid  and  ridiculous  to  all  rational  ears  j  but 
to  the  politicians  of  metapliyfics  who  have  open- 
ed fchools  for  fophiftry,  ^nd  made  eftablifh- 
ments  for  anarchy,  it  is  foHd  and  *  conclufive. 
It  is  obvious,  that  on  a  niere  confideration  of 
Y  3  the 
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the  right,  the  leaders  in  the  affembly  would '  not 
in  the  kaft  have  fcrupled  to  abrogate. the  rents 
along  with  the  titles  and  family  enfigns.  It  would 
te  only  to  follow  up  the  principle  of  their  reafon- 
ings,  and  to  complete  the  analogy  of  their  copduft, 
But  they  had  newly  poffefled  themfelves  of  a  great 
body  of  landed  property  by  confifcation.  They 
had  this  commodity  at  market  j  and  the  market 
would  have  been  wholly  deftroyed,  if  they  were 
to  permit  the  hufbandmen  to  riot  in  the  fpecqla- 
tions  with  which  they  fo  freely  intoxicated  theni- 
fclves.  The  only  fecurity  which  property  enjoy§ 
in  any  one  of  its  dcfcriptions,  is  from  the  iptefefts 
of  their  rapacity  with  regard  to  fome  other.  They 
have  left  nothing  but  their  own  arbitrary  pleafure 
to  determine  what  property  is  to  be  protefted  and 
what  fubverted.  Neither  have  they  left  any  principle 
by  which  any  of  their  municipalities  can  be  bound 
to  obedience  5  or  even  confcientioufly  obliged  not 
to  feparate  from  the  whole,  to  become  independent, 
or  to  connedl  itfelf  with  fome  other  ftate.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lyons,  it  feems,  have  refufed  lately  to  pay 
taxes.  Why  Ihould  they  not  ?  What  lawful  au- 
thoiity  is  there  left  to  exa6t  them?  The  king 
impofcd  fome  of  them.  The  old  ftates,  metho- 
difed  by  orders,  fettled  the  more  ancient.  They 
jmay  fay  to  the  affembly,  Who  are  you,  that  arc 
|iot  our  kings,  nor  the  ftates  we  have  eleftcd,  nor 
fit  on  the  principles  on  which  we  have  ekiSe^^'you? 
And  who  are  we,  that  when  wc  fee  the  gabelles 
which  you  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  wholly  Ihakea . 
pfF,  when  we  fte  the  aft  of  difobedience  afterwards 
fatificd  by  yourfclves,  v/ho  are  we,  that  we  arc 

not 
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not  to  judge  what  taxes  we  ought  or  ought  not 
to  payj  and  who  are  not  to  avail  ourfclves  of  the 
fame  powers,  the  validity  of  which  you  have  ap- 
proved in  others  ?  To  this  the  anfwer  is.  We  will 
fenci  troops.  The  lad  reafon  of  kings,  is  always 
the  firft  with  your  affembly.  This  military  aid  may 
fcrve  for  a  time,  whilft  the  impreflion  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  pay  remains,  and  the  vanity  of  being 
umpires  in  all  difputes  is  flattered.  But  thi3 
weapon  will  fnap  (hort,  unfaithful  to  the  hand  that 
employs  it.  The  aflfembly  keep  a  fchool  where,  fyf- 
tematically,  and  with  unremitting  perfeverance,  they 
teach  principles,  and  form  regulations  deftrudtive 
to  all  fpirit  of  fubordination,  civil  and  military— 
and  then  they  expe<5l  that  they  (hall  hold  in  obedi- 
ence an  anarchic  people  by  an  anarchic  army. 

The  municipal  army,  which,  according  to  their 
new  policy,  is  to  balance  this  national  army,  if  con^ 
fidered  in  itfclf  only,  is  of  a  conftitution  much  more 
fimple,  and  in  every  rcfpeft  lefs  exceptionable.  It 
is  a  mere  democratic  body,  unconnefted  with  the 
crown  or  the  kingdom;  armed,  and  trained,  and 
©fficered  at  ;he  pleafure  of  the  diftrifts  to  which 
the  corps  feverally  belong ;  and  the  perfonal  fer- 
vice  of  the  individuals,  who  compofe,  or  the  fine  in 
lieu  of  perfanal  fervice,  are  direded  by  the  famfc 
authority  *.  -  Nothing  is  more  uniform.  If,  how- 
ever, confidered  in  any  relation  to  the  crown,  to 

the 

*  I  fte  by  Mr.  Necker's  accoEQt*  tl^at  the  naticmal  gaards 
of  Paris  have  received,  over  md  above  .th^  money  levie4 
within  their  own  city,  about  i45>ooo/.  fterling  out  of  the 
public  tres^ure.     Whether  this  be  an  actual  payment  for  the 

V  4  JWne 
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the  national  aflembly,  to  the  public  tribunals,  or 
to  the  othci-  armyj^  or  coftfidercd  in  a  view  to  any 
coherence  or  conneftion  between  its  parts,  it  fcems 
a  monftcr,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  its  per- 
plexed movements  in  fomc  great  national  calamity. 
It  is  a  worfe  prefervativc  of  a  general  conftitution, 
than  the  fyftafis  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  of 
Poland,  or  any  other  ill-devifcd  corrcftive  which 
has  yet  been-  imagined,  in  the  neceflities  produced 
by  an  ill^conftrudled.  fyftem  of  government. 

Having  concluded  my  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
ftitution c^  the  fupremc  power,  the  executive,  the 
judicature,  the  military,  anld  on  the  reciprqcal  re-? 
lation  of  all  thefe  eftablifhments,  I  fhall  fay  tomt- 
thing  of  the  ability  fliewcd  by  your  legiflators  with 
regard  to  the  revenue. 

In  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  cA^jcft,- if  pof- 
iible,  ftill  fewer  traces  appear  of  political  judgment 
or  financial  refource.  When  the  ftates  met,  it  feem- 
ed  to  be  the  great  objeft  to  improve  the  fyftem  of 
revenue,  to  enlarge  its  oolledion,  to  cleanfe  it  of 
oppreffion  and  vexation,  and  to  efeblilh  it  on  the 
moft  folid  footing.  Great  were  the  expeftations 
entertained'  on  that  head  throughout  Europe.  It 
was  by  this  grand  arrahgement  that  Franee  was  to 
ftand  or  fail }  and  this  became,  in  my  opinion, 
very  properly,  the  teft  by  which 'the  (kill  and  pa- 
triotifm  of  thofe  who  rukd  in  that  affembly  would 
be  tried.     The  revenue  of  the  ftate  is  the  ftatc, 

nine  months  of  their  exiHence,  or  sin  ejiimate  of  their  yearly 
charge,  I  do  not  clearly  perceive.  It  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance, as  certainly  they  may  take  whatever  they  pleafe. 

In 
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In  effc£t  all  depends  upon  ir,  whether  for  ruppott 
or  for  reformation.  The  dignity  of  every  occu- 
pation wholly  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  she 
kind  of  virtue  that  maybe  exerted  in  it.  As  all  great 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  operate  in  public,  and 
are  not  merely  fuifFerjng  and  paffive,  require  force 
for  their  difplay,  I  had  almoft  faid  for  thfeir  unequi- 
vocal cxiftcnce,  the  revenue,  which  is  the  fpring  of  all 
power,  becomesjn  its  admiriiftration  the  fjrfierc  of 
every  a&i ve  virtue.  Public  virtue,  being,  of  a  najturc 
magnificent  and  fplendid,  inftituted  for  great  things, 
and  convcrfant  about  great  concerns,  requires  abun- 
dant fcopc  and  room,  and  cannot  fpread  and  grow 
under  confineoient,  and  in  circumftances  fbraicened, 
narrow,  and  fordid.  Through  the  revenue  alone  the 
body  politic  can  aft  in  its  true  genius  and  chafaftcr, 
and  therefore  it  will  difplay  juft  as  much  of  its  col- 
leftive  virtue,  and  as  much  of  that  virtue  which  may 
charaftcrife  thofc  whq  move  it,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
its  life  and  guiding  principle,  as  it  is  poffeffed  of  a 
juft  revenue.  For  from  hence,  not  only  magnani- 
mity, and  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  fortitude, 
and  providence,'  and  the  tutelary  protcdion.  of  all 
good  arts,  derive  their  food,  and  the  growth  of  their 
6rgans,  but  continence,  and  felf-dcnial,  and  labour, 
and  vigilance,  and  frugality,  and  whatever  elfc  there 
is  in  which  the  mind  Ihews  itfclf  above  the  appetite, 
are  no  where  more  in  their  proper  element  than  in 
the  provifion  and.diftribution  of  the  public  wealth. 
it  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  the  fcience  of 
Ipeculative  and  pradlical  finance,  which  muft  take 
to  its  aid  fo.  many  auxiliary  branches  of  knowr 
kdge,  ftands  high  in  the  cftimation  not  only  of 
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the  ordinary  fortj  but  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  men ; 
and  as  thb  fcience  has  grown  with  the  progrefs  of 
ks  objeft,  the  profpcrity  and  improvement  of  na- 
tions has  generally  encreafed  with  the  encreafe  of 
their  revenues  5  and  they  will  both  continue  to  grow 
and  floiu-ifh,  as  long  as  the  balance  between  what 
IS  left  to  ftrengthen  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and 
what  is  coUefted  for  the  common  efforts  of  the 
ftate,  bear  to  each  other  a  due  reciprocal  propor* 
don>  and  are  kept  in  a  clofe  correfpondence  and 
communication.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  grcatnefs  of  revenues,  and  to  the  urgency  of 
ftate  necellitieSy  that  old  abufcs  in  the  conftitution 
of  finances  are  difcovcred,  and  their  true  nature 
and  rational  theory  comes  to  be  more  perfedtly 
imderftood;  infbmuch,  that  a  fmaller  revenue 
might  have  been  more  diftreffing  in  one  period 
than  a  far  greater  is  found  to  be  in  another; 
the  proportionate  wealth  even  remaining  the 
lame.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  French  af- 
fetnbly  found  fomething  in  their  revenues  to 
preferve,  to  fecure,  and  wifely  to  adminifter,  as 
well  as  to  abrogate  and  alter.  Though  their 
proud  aflumption  might  juftify  the  fevereft  tefts^ 
yet  in  trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial  pro- 
ceedings, I  would  only  conOder  what  is  the  plain 
obvious  duty  of  a^  common  finance  minifter,  and 
try  them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  lYiodels  of  ideal 
perfcdion. 

The  objefts  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  fecure  an 
ample  revenue  j  to  impofe  it  with  judgment  and 
equality ;  to  employ  it  oeconomically ;  and  when 
ncceffity  obliges  him  to  make  ufe  of  credit,  to  fe- 
cure its  foundations  in  that  inftance,  and  for  ever, 

by 
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"by  the  clearnefs  and  candour  of  hh  proceedings,  the 
cxaftnefs  of  his  calculations,  and  the  folidity  of  his 
funds.  On  thefe  heads  we  may  take  a  fhort  and 
diftinft  view  of  the  merits  and  abilities  of  thofe  in 
the  national  aflembly,  who  have  taken  to  them- 
selves the  management  of  this  arduoujs  concern. 
Far  from  any  encreafe  of  revenue  in  their  hands, 
I  find,  by  a  report  of  M.  Vernier,  from  the  com*^ 
mittee  of  finances,  of  the  fecond  of  Auguft  lafl", 
that  the  amount  of  the  national  revenue,  as  com- 
pared with  its  produce  before  the  revolution,  was 
diminiihed  by  the  fum  of  two  hundred  millions,  or 
eight  millions  fterling  of  the  annual  income,  con- 
fiderably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole ! 

If  this  be  the  refult  of  great  ability,  never  (lirely' 
was  ability  difplaycd  in  a  more  diftinguiflied  man- 
ner, or  with  fo  powerful  an  effedt.  No  common 
folly,  no  vulgar  incapacity,  no  ordinary  official 
negligence,  even  no  official  crime,  no  corruption, 
no  peculation,  hardly  any  dircft  hoftility  which  we 
have  feen  in  the  modern  world,  could  in  fp  Ihort  a 
time  have  made  fo  complete  an  overthrow  of  the 
finances,  and  with  them,  of  the  ftfength  of  a  great 
kingdom. — Cedb  qui  veftram  rempublicam  tantam 
amijiftis  tarn  cito  ? 

The  fophifters  and  declaimers,  as  foon  as  the 
aflembly  met,  began  with  decrying  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  the  revenue  in  many  of  its  moft 
eflTential  branches,  fuch  as  the  public  monopoly 
of  fait.  They  charged  it,  as  truly  as  unwifely, 
with  being  ill-contrived,  oppreflive,  and  partial. 
This  reprefentation  they  were  not  fatisfied  to 
make  ufe  pf  in  fpeeches  preliminary  to  fomc 

plan 
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pkn  of  reform ;  they  declared  it  in  a  fblemn 
re(<Jution  or  public  fentence,  as  it  were  judicially, 
pafled  upon  it ;  and  this  they  difperfed  through- 
out the  nation.  At  the  time  they  pafled  the 
decree^  with  the  lame  gravity  they  ordered  this 
fame  abfurd,  oppreffivcj  and  partial  tax  to  be  paid^ 
tintil  they  could  find  a  revenue  to  replace  it* 
The  confcquence  was  inevitable.  The  provinces 
which  had  been  always  exempted  from  this  fait 
monopoly,  fome  of  whom  were  charged  with  other 
contrU)utions,  perhaps  equivalent,  were  totally  dif- 
inclined  to  bear  any  part  of  the  burthen,  which  by 
da  equal  diftribution  was  to  redeem  the  others. 
As  to  the  affembly,  occupied  as  it  was  with  the  de- 
claration and  violation  of  the  rights  of  men,  and 
with  their  arrangements  for  general  confufion,  it* 
had  neither  leifure  nor  capacity  to  contrive,  nor 
authority  to  enforce  any  plan  of  any  kind  relative 
to  the  replacing  the  tax  or  equalising  it,  or  com- 
penfating  the  provinces,  o^  for  conducing  their 
minds  to  any  fcheme  of  accommodation  with  the 
other  diftrifts  which  were  to  be  relieved, 

The  people  of  the  fait  provinces,  impatient 
binder  taxes  damned  by  the  authority  which 
had  direfted  their  payment,  very  foon  found 
their  patience  exhaufted.  They  thought  thcm- 
felves'as  flcilful  in  demolifliing  as  the  affembly 
could  be.  They  relieved  themfelves  by  throwing 
off  the  whole  burthen.  Animated  by  this  ex- 
ample, each  diftrift,  or  part  of  a  diftrid,  judging 
of  its  own  grievance  by  its  own  feeling,  and  of  its 
remedy  by  its  own  opinion,  did  as  it  pleafed  with 
pther  taxes* 

We 
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Wc  are  next  to  fee  how  they  have  conduftcd 
themfelves  in  contriving  equal  impofitions,  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
leaft  likely  to  lean  heavy  on  the  aftive  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  generation  of  that  private  wealth, 
from  whence  the  public  fortune  muft  be  derived* 
By  fiifFering  the  feveral  diftridls,  and  feveral  of  the 
individuals  in  each  diftrift,  to  judge  of  what  part 
of  the  old  revenue  they  might  withhold,  inftead  of 
better  principles  of  equality,  a  new  inequality  was 
introduced  of  the  moft  oppreflive  kind.  Payment^ 
were  regulated  by  difpofitions.  The  parts  of  the 
kingdom  which  were  the  moft  fubmiilive,  the  moft 
orderly,  or  the  moft  affeftionate  to  the  common- 
wealth, bore  the  whole  burthen  of  the  ftate.  No- 
thing turns  out  to  be  fo  oppreflive  and  unjuft  as  a 
feeble  government.  To  fill  up  all  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  old  impofitions,  and  the  new  deficien- 
cies of  every  kind  which,  were  to  be  expefted,  what 
remained  to  a  ftate  without  authority  ?  The  na- 
tional aflembly  called  for  a  voluntary  benevolence; 
for  a  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  all  the  citizens, 
to  be  eftimated  on  the  honour  of  thofe  who  were 
to  pay.  They  obtained  fomething  more  than 
could  be  rationally  calculated,  but  what  was,  far 
indeed,  from  anfwerable  to  the'u*  real  necefTi- 
ties,  and  much  Icfs  to  their  fond  expeftations.  Ra- 
tional people  could  have  hoped  for  little  from 
this  their  tax  in  the  di,%uife  of  a  benevolence; 
a  tax,  weak,  inefFedive,  and  unequal  i  a  tax  by 
which  luxury,  avarice,  and  felfiftinefs  were  fcreen- 
ed,  and  the  load  thrown  upon  produftive  capital, 
upon  integrity,  generofity,  and  public  fpirit— a  tax 
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of  regulation  upon  virtue.  At  length  the  tnaflc  is^ 
thrown  off^  and  they  are  now  trying  means  (with 
little  fucccfs)  of  exadUng  their  benevolence  b/ 
force. 

This  benevolence,  the  ricketty  offspring  of 
weaknefs,  was  to  be  fupported  by  another  refourcc, 
the  twin  brother  of  the  fame  proli6c  imbecility. 
The  patriotic  donations  were  to  make  good  the 
failure  of  the  patriotic  contribution,  John  Doe 
was  to  become  fccurity  for  Richard  Roe.  By  this 
fchtme  they  took  things  of  much  price  from  the 
giver,  comparatively  of  fmall  value  to  the  receiver i 
they  ruined  feveral  trades  j  they  pillaged  the  crown 
of  its  ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  and 
the  people  of  their  perfonal  decorations.  Tht 
invention  of  thefe  juvenile  pretenders  to  liberty, 
was  in  reality  nothinjg  more  than  a  fervile  imi- 
tation of  one  of  the  pooreft  refources  of  dot- 
ing defpotifm.  They  took  an  old  huge  full- 
bottomed  perriwig  out  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  an- 
tiquated frippery  of  Louis  XIV.  to  cover  the 
premature  baldnefs  of  the  national  ai&mbly. 
They  produced  this  old-fafliioned  formal  foUy, 
though  it  had  been  fo  abundantly  expofed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  if  to  rea- 
ibnable  men  it  had  wanted  any  arguments  to  dif- 
play  its  mifchief  and  infufficiency.  A  device  of 
the  fame  kind  was  tried  in  my  memory  by 
Louis  XV.  but  it  anfwered  at  no  time.  However, 
the  neceflities  of  ruinous  wars  were  fome  excufe  for 
defperate  projedls.  The  deliberations  of  calamity 
are  rarely  Mrife.  But  here  was  a  ieafon  for  difpofi* 
tion  and  providence.  It  was  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found 
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found  peace,  then  enjoyed  for  five  years,  and  pro- 
mifing  a  much  longer  continuance,  that  they  had 
recourfc  to  this  defpcratc  trifling.  They  wcrt 
furc  to  lofe  more  reputation  by  fporting,  in  their 
ferious  fituation,  with  thcfe  toys  and  playthings  of 
finance,  which  have  filled  half  their  journals,  than 
could  poiTibly  be  compenfated  by  the  poor  tempo- 
rary  fupply  which  they  afforded.  It  feemed  as  if 
thofe  who  adopted  fuch  projefts  were  wholly  igno^ 
rant  of  their  circumftances,  or  wholly  unequal  to 
their  neceflicies.  Whatever  virtue  may  be  in  thefc 
devices,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  patriotic  gifts, 
nor  die  patriotic  contribution,  can  ever  be  reforted 
to  again.  The  refources  of  public  folly  are  fbon 
cxKaufled.  The  whole  indeed  of  their  fcheme  <rf* 
revenue  'is  to  make,  by  any  artifice,  an  appear* 
ance  of  a  full  refervoir  for  the  hour,  whiift  at  the 
lame  time  they  cut  off  the  fprings  and  living  foun- 
tains of  perennial  fupply.  The  account  not  long 
fince  furnifhed  by  Mr.  Necker  was  meant^  without 
queftion,  to  be  favourable.  He  gives  a  fiatficring 
view  of  the  means  of  getting  through  the  year  j  but 
he  expreifes,  as  it  is  natural  he  ihould,  fonne  ap- 
prehenfion  for  that  which  was  to  fucceed.  On 
this  lalt  prognoftic,  infiead  of  entering  into 
the  grounds  of  this  apprehenfion,  in  order,  by 
a  proper  forefight,  to  prevent  the  progoofti* 
cated  evil,  Mr.  Necker  receives  a  Ibrt  of 
friendly  reprimand  frDm  the  prelident  of  the 
a&mbly. 

As  to  their  other  fchemes  of  taxation,  it  is  impofli- 

ble  to  fay  any  thing  of  them  with  certainty  j  becaufe 

•  thpy  have  not  yet  bad  their  operation ;  but  nobody 

is 
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is  £>  (anguine  as  to  imagine  they  will  fill  up  any 
perceptible  part  of  the  wide  gaping  breach  which 
their  incapacity  has  made  in  their  revenues.  At 
prefent  the  ftatc  of  their  treafury  finks  every  day 
more  and  more  in  calh,  and  fwells  more  and  more  in 
fiftitious  reprefentation.  When  lb  little  within  or 
without  is  now  found  but  paper,  the  reprefentativc 
not  of  opulence  but  of  want,  the  creature  not  of 
credit  but  of  power,  they  imagine 'that  ourilourifh- 
ing  (late  in  England  is  owing  to  that  bank-paper, 
and  not  the  bank-paper  to  the  flourifhing  condi- 
tion of  our  eommerce,  to  the  folidity  of  our  credit, 
and  to  the  total  exclufion  of  all  idea  of  power 
from  any  part  of  the  tranfaftion.  They  forget  that, 
in  England,  not  one  (hilling  of  paper-money  of  any 
defcription  is  received  but  of  choice ;  that  the  whole 
has  had  its  origin  in  ca(fa  actually  depofited;  and  that 
it  is  convertible,  at  pleafure,  in  an  inftant,  and 
without  the  fmalled-  lofs,  into  cafh  again.  Our  pa- 
per is  of  value  in  commerce,  becaufe  in  law  it  is  of 
none.  It  is  powerful  on  Change,  becaufe  in  Wcft- 
minfter-hall  it  is  impotent.  In  fJayment  of  a  debt 
of  twenty  (hillings,  a  creditor  may  refufe  all  the  pa- 
per of  the  bank  of  England.  Nor  is  there  amongft 
us  a  fingle  public  fecurity,  of  any  quality  or  nature 
whatfoever,  that  is  enforced  by  authority.  In  fa£t 
it  might  be  eafily  (hewn,  that  our  paper  wealth, 
inftead  of  leflTening  the  real  coin,  has  a  tendency 
to  increafe  it ;  inftead  of  being  a  fubftitute  for 
money,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry,  its  exit,  ar>d 
its  circulation  i  that  it  is  the  fymbol  of  pro(perity, 
and  not  the  badge  of  diftrefs.  Never  was  a  feat- 
city  of  cafii,  and  an  exuberance  of  paper,  a  fubjeiut 
iDr  complaint  in  this  nation. 

Well! 
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•  Well !  but  ia  leffening  of  prodigal  expeilces,  and 
the  ceconomy  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
virtuous  and  fapient  affembly,  makes  amends  for 
the  lofles  fuftained  in  the  receipt  of  revenue* 
In  this  at  leaft  they  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a 
financier.  Have  thofe^  who  fay  fo,  looked  at  the 
cxpences  of  the  national  aflfembly  itfelf,  of  the 
municipalities,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  of  the  increafed 
pay  of  the  two  armies,  ofthe  new  police,  of  the  new 
judicatures  ?  Have  they  even  carefully  compared 
the  prefent  penfion-lrft  with  the  former  ?  Thefe 
politicians  have  been  cruel,  not  oeconomicaU 
Comparing  the  expences  of  the  former  prodigal 
government  and  its  relation  to  the  then  revenues 
with  the  cxpences  of  this  new  fyftcm  as  oppofed 
to  the  ftate  of  its  new  treafury,  I  believe  the  pre- 
fent will  be  found  beyond  all  comparifon  more 
chargeable. 

It  remafns  only  to  confider  the  proofs  of  financial 
ability,  furnifhed  by  the  prefent  French  managers 
when  they  are  to  raife  fupplies  on  credit.  Here 
I  am  a  little  at  a  (land  s  for  credit,  properly  Q}eak« 
ing,  they  have  none.  The  credit  of  the  antient 
government  was  not  indeed  the  bed:  but  they 
could  always,  on  fome  terms^  command  money, 
not  only  at  home,  but  from  moft  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  where  a  furplus  capital  was  accumu- 
lated ;  and  the  credit  of  that  government  improv- 
ing daily.  The  eftablilhment  of  a  fyftem  of  li- 
berty would  of  courfe  be  fuppofed  to  give  it  new 
ftrength ;  and  fo  it  would  actually  have  done,  if  a 
fyftem  of  liberty  had  been  cftabliflied.  What  offers 
has  their  government  of  pretended  liberty  had  from 
Holland,  from  Hamburgh,  from  Switzerland,  from 

Z  '  Genoa, 
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Genoa,  from  England,  for  a  dealing  in  their  paper? 
Why  (hotild  thcfe  nations  of  commerce  and  oecono- 
my  enter  into  any  pecuniary  dealings  with  a  people 
who  attempt  to  rcvcrfe  the  very  nature  of  things ; 
amongft  whom  they  fee  the  debtor  prefcribing,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  medium  of  his  folven* 
cy  to  the  creditor ;  difcharging  one  of  his  engage- 
ments with  another;  turning  his  very  penury  into  his 
relburce ;  and  paying  his  intereft  with  his  rags  ? 

Their  fanatical  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of 
church  plunder,  has  induced  thefe  philofophers  to 
overlook  all  care  of  the  public  eftate,  juft  as  the 
dream  of  the  philofopher's  ftonc  induces  dupes, 
under  the  more  plaufible  delufion  of  the  hermetic 
art,  to  negle6t  all  rational  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.    With  thefe  philofophic  financiers, 
this  univerfal  medicine  made  of  church  mummy 
is  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the  ftate.     Thefe  gen*- 
tlemen  perhaps  do  not  believe  a  great  deal  in 
the  miracles   of  piety;   but  it   cannot  be   quef- 
tioned,  that  they  have  an  undoubting  faith  in  the 
prodigies    of  facrilege.      Is  there   a  debt  whicK 
prefles  therh — I  flue  affignats, — Are  compenfations 
to  be  made,  or  a  maintenance  decreed  to  thofe 
whom  they  have  robbed  of  their  freehold  in  their 
ofBce,  or  expelled  from  their  profefBon — Affignats^ 
Is  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out — Ajfignats.     If  fixteen 
millions  fterlirig  of  thefe  ajfignats^  forced  on  the  peo- 
ple,, leave  the  wapts  of  the  ftate  as  urgent  as  ever— 
iflTue,  fays  one,  thirty  millions  fterling  of  affi'gnats — 
fays   another,    iffue   fourfcore  miHions  -more    of 
ajjignats.     The  only  difference  among  their  finan- 
cial faftions  is  on  the  greater  or  the  Jefler  quantity 
ofajjignats  to  be  impofed  on  the  publickTufferancc. 

They 
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They  are  all  profeffors  o(  ajjignats.  Even  diofr, 
whofe  natural  good  fcnfc  and  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, not  obliterated  by  philofophy,  furnifli  dc- 
cifive  arguments  againft  this  dclufion,  concluijle 
their  arguments,  by  propofing  the  cmiflion  of 
ajjiinats.  I  fuppofe  they  muft  talk  pf  aJfignntSj 
as  no  other  language  would  be  underftood.  AU 
experience  of  their  inefficacy  does  not  in  the  )eaft 
difcourage  them.  Are  the  old  ajftgnats  deppcciated 
at  market  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Iflue  new 
^igndts. — Mais  ft  .maladia^  cpniatria^  non  vult  Jc 
garircy  quid  illifac^e?  ajjignare — fojiea  qffignarei 
^njuita  affignan.  The  word  is  a  trifle  altered. 
The  Latin  of  your  prefent  do6tors  may  be  better 
.than  that  of  your  old  comedy ;  their  wifdom,  and 
the  variety  of  their  refourges,  are  the  fame.  They 
Jiaye  not  more  notes  in  their  fong  than  the  cuckow ; 
though,  far  from  the  foftnefs  of  that  harbinger  of 
fummcr  and  plenty,  their  voice  is  as^harfli  and  as 
ominous  as  that  of  the  raven. 

Who  but  the  moft:  defperate  adventurers  in  phi* 
iofophy  and  finance  could  at  allhave  thought  of  de- 
•  ftroying  the  fettled  revenue  of  the  ftate,  the  fole  fe- 
.curity  for  the  public  credit,  in  the  hope  of  rebuild- 
ing it  with  the  materials  of  confifcated  property  ?  If, 
however,  an  exceffive  zeal  for  the  ftate  ftiould  have 
led  a  pious  and  venerable  prelate^by  anticipation  a 
father  of  the  church  *)  to  pillage  his  own  order,  and, 
for  the. good  of  the  church  and  people,  to  take 
wpon  himfclf  the  place  of  grand  financier  of  confif- 
cation,  and  comptroller  general  of  facrilege,  he  and 
)DiL%  coadjutors  were,  in  my  opinion,  bound  to  fhew, 
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by  their  fubfequent  conduft,  that  they  knew  (bme- 
thing  of  the  office  they  aflbmed.  When  they  had 
rcfolved  to  appropriate  to  the  Fj/r,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  landed  property  of  their  conquered  country, 
it  was  their  bufinefs  to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund 
of  credit  j  as  far  as  fuch  a  bank  was  capable  of  be- 
coming fo. 

To  eftablifti  a  current  circulating  credit  upon  any 
Land-bank^  under  any  circuijiftances  whatfoever, 
has  hitherto  proved  difficult  at  the  very  leaft.   The 
attempt  has  commonly  ended  in  bankruptcy.     But 
when  the  affembly  were  led,  through  a  contempt  of 
tnoral,  to  a  defiance  of  oeconomical  principles,  it 
might  at  leaft  have   been  expefted,  that  nothing 
would  be  omitted  on  their  part  to  leflen  this  diffi- 
culty, to  prevent  any  aggravation  of  this  bank- 
ruptcy.    It  might  be  expefted  that  to  render  your 
Land-bank  tolerable,  every  means  would  be  adoptM 
that  could  difplay  opennefs  and  candour  in  the  ftate- 
ment  of  the  fecurity  j  every  thing  which  could  aid 
the  recovery  of  the  demand.     To  take  things  in 
•their  moft  favourable  point  of  view,  your  condition 
was  that  of  a  man  of  a  large  landed  eftate,  which 
he  wilhed  to  difpofcL  of  for  the  difcharge  of  a  debt, 
.and  the  fupply  of  certain  fervices.     Not  being 
able  inftantly  to  fell,  you   wilhed  to  mortgage. 
What  would  a  man  of  fair  intentions,  and  a  com- 
monly clear  underftanding,.  do  in  fuch  circum- 
•  ftances  ?  Ought  he  not  firft  to  afcertain  the  grofs 
value  of  the  eftate ;  the  charges  of  its  management 
and  difpofition ;  the  encumbrances  perpetual  and 
temporary  of  all  kinds  that  afFed  it ;  then,  ftriking 
a  net  furplus,  to  calculate  the  juft  value  of  the 
fccurit)'  ?  When  that  furplus  (the  only  fecurity  to 
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the  creditor)  had  been  clearly  afccrtained,  and  pro- 
perly vefted  in  the  hands  of  truftees  ;  then  he 
would  indicate  the  parcels  to  be  fold,  and  the  time, 
and  conditions  of  fale  j  after  this,  he  would  adoiit  the 
public  creditor,  if  he  chofe  it,  to  fubfcribe  his  flock 
into  this  new  fund  j  or  he  might  receive  propofals 
for  an  ajfignat  from  thofe  who  would  advance  mo- 
ney to  purchafe  this  fpecies  of  fecurity. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  bu- 
Ilnefs,  methodically  and  rationally;  and  on  the: 
only  principles  of  public  and  private  credit  that* 
have  an  exiftence.  The  dealer  would  then  know 
cxaftly  what  he  purchafedj  and  the  only  doubt 
which  could  hang  upon  his  mind  would  be,  the 
dread  of  the  refumption  of  the  Ipoil,  which  one  day 
might  be  made  (perhaps  with  an  addition  of  punilh- 
ment)  from  the  facrilegious  gripe  of  thofe  execra-' 
ble  wretched  who  could  become  purchafers  at  the 
auftion  of  their  ^nnocent  fellow-citizens. 

An  open  and  exad:  ftatemcnt  of  the  clear  value 
of  the  property,  and  of  the  time,  the  circumftances, 
and  the  place  of  fale,  were  all  neceflary,  to  efface  a^ 
much  as  poflible  the  fligma  that  has  hitherto  been 
branded  on  every  kind  of  Land-bank.  It  became 
neceffary  on  another  principle,  that  is,  on  account  of 
a  pledge  of  fajth  previoufly  given  on  that  fubjeft, 
that  their  future  fidelity  in  a  ftippery  concern  nrwghc 
be  eflablifhed  by  their  adherence  to  their  firfl  en- 
gagement. When  they  had  finally  determined  on. 
a  flate  refource  from  church  booty,  they  came,  on 
the  14th  of  April  1790,  to  a  folemn  rcfolution  on. 
the  fubjedt;  and  pledged  thcmfelves  to  their 
country,  "  that  in  the  flatement  of  the  public 
^  charges  for  each  year  diere  fhould  be  brought  j;q 
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**  account  a  fum  fufficient  for  defraying  the  cx- 
'*  pcnces  of  the  R.  C.  A.  religion,  the  fupport  of 
*^  the  minifters  at  the  altars,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
**  the  penfions  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  fecular  as  well 
'^  as  regular,  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  fex,  in 
"  order  that  the  eftafes  drtd  goods  which  are  at  tb^ 
**  dijpojal  of  the  nation  may  be  difengaged  of  all 
*'  fbargeSy  and  employed  by  the  refr^Jentatives^  or  the 
*'  legiflative  body^  to  the  griat  and  moft  prejfing  ex- 
'^  igencies  of  the  ft  ate.**  They  further  engaged,  on 
the  fame  day,  that  the  fuiti  neccflary  for  the  year 
179 1  fliould  be  forthwith  determined. 

In  this  refolucion  they  admit  it  their  duty  to 
Ihow  diftinftly  the  expence  of  the  above  objefts, 
which,  by  other  refolutions,  they  had  before  en- 
gaged fbould  be  firft  in  the  order  of  provifion. 
They  admit  that  they  ought  to  ftiew  the  eftate 
clear  and  difengaged  of  all  charges,  and  that  they 
Ihould  Ihew  it  immediately.     Haye  they  done  this 
immediately,  or   at  any  time?   Have  they  ever 
furnifhed  a  rent-roll  of  the  immoveable  eftates,  or 
given  in  an  inventory  of  the  mqveable  efFefts  which 
they  confifcate  to  their  aflignats  ?  In  what  manner 
they  can  fulfil  then-  engagements  of  holding  out  to 
public  fervice  '^  an  eftate  difengaged  of  all  charges," 
without  authenticating  the  value  of  the  eftate,  or 
the  quantum  of  the  charges,  I  leave  it  to  their 
Enjglifti  admirers  to  explain.     Inftantly  upon  thisi 
aflurance,  and  previoufly  to  afiy  one  ftep  towards 
making  it  good,  they  iffue,  on  the  credit  of  fo 
handfome  a  declaration,  fij^teen  rnillions  fterling 
of  their  paper.     This  was   manly.     Who,    after 
this  mafterly  ftrbke^  can  doubt  of  their  abilities 
il^  finance  \  But  then,  befo$-c  aiiy  other  emriTion  of 
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thefe  financial  indulgences ^  they  took  care  atleaft 
tto  make  good  their  original  promifc.  If  fuch  eftir 
mate,  either  of  the  value  of  the'eftate  or  the  amount 
of  the  incumbrances,  has  been  made,  it  ha^  efcaped 
me.  I  never  heard  of  it.  They  have  however 
done  one  thing,  which  in  the  grofs  is  clear,  obfcure, 
as  ufual,  in  the  detail.  They  have  thrown  upon 
this  fund,  which  was  to  (hew  a  lurplus,  difcngaged 
of  all  charges,  a  new  charge ;  namely,  the  com- 
penfation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  difbanded  jydi- 
cature ;  and  of  all  fupprefled  offices  and  eftates  i  a 
charge  which  I  cannot  afcertain,  but  which  unquef- 
tionably  amounts  to  many  French  millions..  Ano- 
ther of  the  new  charges,  is  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  to  be 
paid  (if  they  choofe  to  keep  faith)  by  daily  pay- 
pients,  for  the  intereft  of  the  firft  affignats.  Have 
they  ever  given  themfelves  the.  trouble  to  ftat^ 
fairly  the  expence  of  the  management  of  the 
church  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities,  to 
whofe  care,  fkill,  and  diligence,  and  that  of  their 
•  legion  of  unknown  under  agents,  they  have  chofen 
to  commit  the  charge  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  and  die 
confequence  of  which  had  been  fo  ably  pointed  out 
by  the  bilhbp  of  Nancy  ? 

But  it  is  unneceflary  to  dwell  on  thefe  ob- 
vious heads  of  incumbrance.  Have  they  made 
out  any  clear  ftate  of  the  grand  incumbrance 
of  all,  I  mean  the  whole  of  the  general  and 
municipal  eftabliihments  of  all  forts,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  regular  inconK  by  revenue  ? 
Every  deficiency  in  thefe  becomes  a  charge  oh  the 
confifcated  cftate,  before  the  creditor  can  plant  his 
leabbagcs  on  an  acre  of  cliurch  property.     There  is 
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M  Other  prop  than  this  eonfifcation  to  keep  the 
whole  ftatc  from  tumbling  to  the  ground  In  this 
fituation  they  have  purpofely  covered  all  that  they 
ought  induftrioufly  to  have  cleared,  with  a  thick  fog ; 
and  then,  blindfold  themelves,  like  bulls  that  fhut 
their  eyes  when  they  pulh,  they  drive,  by  the  point 
of  the  bayonets,  their  flaves,  blindfolded  indeed  no 
worfe  than  their  lords,  to  take  their  fiftions  for  cur- 
rencies, and  to  fwallow  down  paper  pills  by  thirty- 
four  millions  fterling  at  a  dofe.  Then  they  proudly 
lay  in  their  claim  to  a  future  (Credit,  on  failure  of  all 
their  paft  engagements,  and  at  a  time  when  (if  ia 
fuch  a  matter  any  thing  can  be  cle^r)  it  is  clear  that 
the  furplus  cftates  will  never  anfwer  even  the  firfl: 
of  their  mortgages,  I  mean  that  of  the  four  hun- 
dred million'(or  fixteen  millions  fterling)  oiaffignats. 
In  all  this  procedure  I  can  difcern  neither  the  folid 
fenfe  of  plain-dealing,  nor  the  fubtle  dexterity  of 
ingenious  fraud.  The  objection  within  the  affembly 
to  pulling  up  the  flood-gates  for  this  inundation  of 
fraud,  are  unanfwered ;  but  they  are  thoroughly 
refuted  by  an  hundred  thoufand  financiers  in  the 
ftreet.  Thefe  are  the  numbers  by  which  the  meta- 
phyfic  arithmeticians  compute.  Thefe  arc  the  grand 
calculations  on  which  a  philpfophical  public  credit 
is  founded  in  France.  They  cannot  raife  fupplies ; 
but  they  can  raife  mobs.  Let  them  rejoice  in  the 
applaufes  of  the  club  at  Dundee,  for  their  wifdom 
and  patriotifm  in  having  thus  applied  the  plunderof 
the  citizens  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  I  hear  of  no 
addrcfs  upon  this  fubjeft  from  the  diredtors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  \  though  their  approbation  would 
be  of  a  little  more  weight  in  the  fcalc  of  credit  than 
i|aat  gf  the  club  at  Dundee.    But,  to  do  juftice  to 
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the  clubji  I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  compofc  it  t9 
be  wifervthan  they  appear;  that  they  will  be  lefs  li- 
beral of  their  morley  than  of  their  addreflcs ;  and 
that  they  would  not  give  a  dog's-car  of  their  moft 
rumpled  and  ragged  Scotch  paper  for  twenty  of 
yoiir  faireft  affignats. 

Early  in  this,  year  the  aiTembly  iffued  paper  t« 
the  amount  of  fixteen  millions  fterling :  What  n^uQ: 
have  becn^the  ftate  into  which  the  affembly  has 
brought  your  affairs,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  fo 
vaft  a  fupply  has  been  hardly  perceptible  ?  This 
paper  alfo  felt  an  almoft-  immediate  depreciation 
of  five  per  cent,  which  in  little  time  came  to 
about  feven.  The  effeft  of  thcfe  affignats  on 
the  receipt  of  the  revenue  is  remarkable.  Mr. 
Necker  found  that  the  coUeftors  of  the  revenue, 
who  received  in  coin,  paid  the  treafury  in  affignats. 
The  coUeftors  made  feven  per 'cent,  by  thus  re- 
ceiving in  money,  and  accounting  in  depreciated 
paper.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  forefeo,  that 
this  muft  be  inevitable.  It^as,  however,  not  the 
lefs-  embarraffing.  Mr.  Necker  was  obliged  (I 
believe,  for  a  confiderable  part,  in  the  market  of 
London)  to  buy  gold  and  filver  for  the  mint, 
which  amounted  to  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
above  the  value  of  the  commodity  gained.  That 
minifter  was  of  opinion,  that  whatever  their  fecret 
nutritive  virtue  might  be,  the  ftate  could  not  live 
upon  affignats  alone ;  that  fome  real  filver  was  nc- 
ceffary,  particularly  for  the  fatisfaftionof  thofe,  who 
having  iron  in  their  hands,  were  not  likely  to  diftin- 
guifh  thehifelves  for  patipnce,  when  they  ftiould  per- 
ceive that  whilft  an  encreafe  of  pay  was  held  out  to 
fhen^  in  rjeal  moni^y,  it  was  again  to  be  fraudulently 
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drawn  back  by  depreciated  paper.  The  miniftcr, 
in  this  very  natural  diftreis,  a[^lied  to  the  af- 
lembly,  that  they  fhould  order  the  coUedors  to 
pay  in  fpccie  what  in  fpecie  they* had  received.  It 
could  not  efcarpc  him,  that  if  the  treafury  paid 
3  per  cent,  for  the  ufc  of  a  currency,  which  fliouid 
be  returned  fcvcn  per  cent,  worfc  than  the  minif- 
ter  iffucd  it,  fuch  a  dealing  could  not  very  great* 
ly  tend  to  enrich  the  public.  The  aflembly  took  no 
notice  of  his  recomnKndation.  They  were  in  this 
dilemma — If  they  continued  to  receive  the  affignats, 
cafli  'muft  become  an  alien  to  their  treafury  :  If 
the  treafury  (hould  refufe  thofc  paper  amukUy  or 
Ihould  difcounten^ce  them  in  any  degree,  they 
muft  deftroy  the  credit  of  their  folc  refource.  They 
feem  then  to  have  made  their  option ;  and  to  have 
given  fome  fort  of  credit  to  their  paper  by  taking  it 
themfelves ;  at  the  fame  time  in  their  Speeches  they 
made  a  fort  of  fwaggering  declaration^  fomethin^ 
I  rather  think,  above  Icgiflative  competence  j  that 
is>  that  there  is  no  diiFcrence  in  value  between 
metallic  money  and  their  aflignats.  This  w^s  f. 
good  ftout  proof  article  of  faith,  pronounced  under 
an  apathcma,  by.  the  venerable  fathers  of  this  phi- 
lofophic  fynod,  Crcdat  who  will — certainly  not 
Judaus  Aftlla. 

A  noble  indignation  rifes  in  the  minds  of  your 
popular  leaders,  on  hearing  the  magic  lanthorn  in 
their  (hew  of  finance  compared  to  the  fraudulent 
exhibitions  of  Mr.  Law.  They  cannot  bear  to 
hear  the  fands  of  his  Mifliflippi  compared  with  the 
rock  of  the  church,  on  which  they  build  their  fyf- 
tem.  Pray  let  them  fupprcfs  this  glorious  fpird:, 
until  they  fhew  to  the  world  what  piece  of  folid 
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grouncl  there  is  for  their  affignats,  which  they  have 
not  pre-occupied  by  other  chai^ges.     They  do  in^ 
juftice  to  that  great,  mother  fraud,  to  compare  it 
with  their  degenerate  imitation.  It  is  not  true,  that 
Law  built  folely  on  a  fpeculation  concerning  the 
Mifliflippi.     He  added  the  Eaft  India  trade ;  he 
added  the  African  trade ;  he  add<?d  the  farms  of  all 
the  farmed  revenue  of  France.     All  thcfc  together 
unqueftionably  could  not  fupport  the  ftrufturc  which 
the  public  enthufiafm,  not  he,  chafe  to  build  upon 
thefe  bafes.    But  thefe  were,  however,  in  compari- 
fon,  generous  delufions.     They  fuppofed,  and  they 
aimed  at  an  increaft  of  the  commerce  of  France. 
They  opened  to  it  the  whole  range  of  the  two  he- 
mifpheres.     They  did  not  think  of  feeding  France 
from  its  own  fubftance.  A  grand  imagination  found 
in  this  flight  of  commerce  fomething  to  captivate. 
It  was  wherewithal  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  an  eagle* 
It  was  not  made  to  entice  the  fmell  of  a  mole,  nuz- 
zling and  burying  himfelf  in  his  mother  earth,  as 
yours  is.     Men  were  not  then  quire  Ihrunk  from 
their  natural  dimenfions  by  a  degrading  and  fordid 
philofophy,  and  fitted  for  low  a»d  vulgar  decep- 
tions.  .  Above  all  remember,  that  in  impofing  on 
the  imagination,  the  then  managers  oF  the  fyftem 
made   a  compliment  to  the  freedom  of  men.     In 
their  fraud  there  was  no  mixture  of  force.     This 
was  refcrved  to  our  time,  to  quench  the  litde  glim- 
merings of  reafon  which  might  break  in  upon  the 
folid  da'rknefs  of  this  enlightened  age. 

On  recoUeftlon,  I'have  faid  nothing  of  a  fcheme 
of  finance  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
abilities  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  wliich  has  beet^ 
introduced  with  great  pomp,  though  not  yet  finally 
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adopted  in  the  national  affembly.  It  comes  with 
fomething  folid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the  paper 
circulation ;  and  much  has  been  faid  of  its  utility 
and  its  elegance.  I  mean  the  projeft  for  coining 
into  money  the  bells  of  the  fupprcfled  churches. 
This  is  their  alchymy-  There  are  fome,  follies 
which  baffle  argument ;  which  go  beyond  ridicule; 
and  which  excite  no  feeling  in  us  but  difguft ;  and 
therefore  I  fay  ho  more  upon  it. 

It  is  as  little  worth  remarking  any  farther  upon  all 
their  di'awing  and  re-drawing,  on  their  circulation  for 
putting  off  the  evil  day,  on  the  play  between  the  trea- 
fury  and  the  Caiji d'E/comp/e,and  on  all  thefe  old  ex- 
ploded contrivances  of  mercantile  fraud,  now  exalted 
into  policy  of  ftate.  The  revenue  will  not  be  trifled 
with.  The  prattling  about  the  rights  of  men  will 
not  be  accepted  in  payment  for  a  bifcuit  or  a  pdund 
of  gunpowder.  Here  then  the  metaphy  ficians  defcend 
from  their  airy  fpeculations,  and  faithfully  follow 
examples.  What  examples  ?  the  examples  of  bank- 
rupts. But,  defeated,  baffled,  difgraced,  when  their 
breath,  their  ftrength,  their  inventions,  their  fancies 
defert  them,  their  confidence  ftill  maintains  its 
ground.  In  the  manifeft  failure  of  their  abilities  they 
take  credit  for  their  benevolence.  When  the  re-, 
venue  difappears  in  their  hands,  they  have  the  pre-, 
fumption,  in  fome  of  their  late  proceedings,  to  value 
tjbem/ehes  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people.  They 
did  not  relieve  the  people.  If  they  entertained  fuch 
intentions>  why  did  they  order  the  obnoxious  taxes 
to  be  paid  ?  The  people  relieved  themfelves  in 
ipite  of  the  affembly. 

But  waving  all  difcuffion  on  the  parties,  who 
may  claim  the  merit  of  this  fallacious  relief,  has^ 

there 
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there  been,  in  efFcft,  any  relief  to  the  pcopltf  in  any 
form  ?  Mr.  Bailly,  one  of  the  grand  agents  of  pa- 
per circulation,  lets  you  into  the  nature  of  this  re- 
lief. His  fpeech  to  the  National  Affembly  con* 
tained  an  high  and  laboured  panegyric  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  for  the  conftancy  and  un- 
broken refolution  with  which  they  have  borne 
their  diftrefs  and  mifcry.  A  fine  pifture  of  pub- 
lic felicity  !  What !  great  courage  and  uncon- 
querable firmnefs  of  mind  to  endure  benefits,  and 
fuftain  redrefs !  One  would  think  from  the  fpeecli 
of  this  learned  Lord  Mayor,  that  the  Parifians^ 
for  this  twelvemonth  paft,  Tiad  been  fufFering  the 
ftraits  of  fome  dreadful  blockade ;  that  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  ftopping  up  the  avenues  to  their 
fupply,  and  Sully  thundering  with  his^  ordnance 
at  the  gates  of  Paris;  when  in  reality  they  are 
bcfieged  by  no  other  enemies  than  their  own 
madnefs  and  folly,  their  own  credulity  and 
perverfenefe.  But  Mr.  Bailly  will  fooner  thaw 
the  eternal  ice  of  his  atlantic  regions,  than  re- 
ftore  the  central  heat  to  Paris,  whilft  it  remains 
"  fmitten  with  the  cold,  dry,  petrifick  mace"  of 
a  falfe  and  unfeeling  philofophy.  Some  time  after 
this  fpeech,  that  is,  on  the  thirteenth  of  laft  Au- 
guft,  the  fame  magiftrate,  giving  an  account  of 
his  government  at  the  bar  of  the  fame  affembly, 
expreffes  himfelf  as  follows :  "  In  the  month 
"  of  July  1789,"  [the  period  of  everiafting  com- 
memoration] "  the  finances  of  the  city  of  Paris 
"  were  yet  in  good  order;  the  expenditure  was 
*^  counterbalanced  by  the  receipt,  and  fhe  had  at 
"  that  time  a  million  [forty  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
'*  lingj]  in  bank.  The  expences  which  ihe  has  beeo 
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**  conftrai nf  d  to  incur,  fuhfeqtunt  to  the  revolution, 
•'  amount  to  2,500,000  livres.     From  thefe  ex- 
**  pences;  and  the  great  falling  off  in  the  product 
'*  of  the  free  gifts,  not  only  a  momentary  but  a 
^  total  want  of  money  has  taken  place."     This  is 
the  Paris  upon  whofe  nourifKment,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  year,  fuch  immenfe  fums,  drawn  from 
the   vitals   of  all   France,    has   been   expended^. 
As  long  as  Paris  ftands  in  the  place  of  antient 
Rome,   fo  long  fhe   will  be  ^  maintained   by  the 
fubjeft  provinces.'   It  is  an  evil  inevitably  attendant 
on  the  dominion  of  fovercign  democratic  republics. 
As  it  happened  in  Rome,  it  may  furvive  that  repub- 
lican domination  which  gave  rife  to  it.  In  that  cafe 
defpotifm  itfclf  muft  fubmit  to  the  vices  of  popu- 
larity.    Rome,  under  her   emperors,  united   the 
evils  of  both  fyftcms ;  and  this  unnatural  combi- 
nation was  one  great  caufe  of  her  iiiin. 

To  tell  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  the 
dilapidation  of  their  public  eftate,  is  a  cruel  and 
infolent  impofition.  Statefmen,  before  they  valued 
themfelves  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people,  by  the 
deftrudion  of  their  revenue,  ought  firft  to  have 
carefully  attendedto  the  folution  of  this  problem : — 
Whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  people  to 
pay  confiderably,  and  to  gain  in  proportion  ;  or  to 
gain  little  or  nothing,  and  to  be  dilburthened  of 
all  contribution  ?  My  mind  is  made  up  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  firft  propofition.  Experience  is 
with  me,  and,  I  believe,  the  beft  opinions  alfo. 
To  keep  a  balance  between  the  power  of  acquifi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  demands^ 
he  is  to  anfwer  on  the  part  of  the  ftate,  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  (kill  of  a  true  poli- 
tician. 
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tician.  The  means  of  acquifidon  are  prior  ia 
time  and  in  arrangement.  Good  order  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  things.  To  be  enabled  to 
acquire,  the  people,  without  being  fervile,  muft  be 
tra<5bable  and  obedient.  The  magidrate  muft  have 
his  reverence,  the  laws  their  authority.  The  body 
of  the  people  muft  not  find  the  principles  of 
■natural  fubordination  by  art  .roQted  out  of  their 
minds.  They  muft  refpedl  that  property  of 
which  they  cannot  partake.  They  muft  labour 
to  obtain  what  by  labour  can  be  obtained ;  and 
when  they  find,  as  they  commonly  do,  the  fuc- 
ce(s  difproportioned  to  the  endeavour,  they  muft 
be  taught  their  confolation  Ln  the  final  propor- 
trons  of  eternal  jufticc.  Of  this  confolation,  who* 
ever  deprives  them,  deadens  their  induftry,  and 
ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  acquifitioii  as  of  all  cbn- 
fervation.  He  that  does  this  is  the  cruel  opprelTor^ 
the  mercilefs  enemy  of  the  poor  and  wretched;  at' 
the  fame  time  that  by  his  wicked  fpeculations  hecx- 
pofes  the  fruits  of  fuccefsful  induftry,  and  the  ac- 
cumulations of  fortune,  to  the  plunder  of  the  neg- 
ligent, the  difappointed,  and  the  unprofperous. 

Tqo  many  of  the  financiers  by  profeflion  arc  apt 
to  fee  nothing  in  revenue,  but  banks,  and  circula- 
tions, and  arnuities  on  lives,  and  tontines,  and 
perpetual  rents,  and  all  the  fmall  wares  of  the  fhpp. 
In  a  fettled  order  of  the  ftate,  thefe  things  are  not 
to  be  fliighted,  nor  is  die  flcill  in  them  to  be  held 
of  trivial  cftimation.  They  are  good,  but  then  only 
good,  when  they  affume  the  effed:s  of  that  fettled  or- 
der, and  are  built  upon  it.  But  when  men  think  that 
thefe  beggarly  contrivances  may  fupply  a  refource 
^  for  the  evils  which  refult  from  breaking  up  the 
3  foundations 
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foundations  of  public  order,  and  from  caufirJg  of 
fufFering  the  principles  of  property  to  be  fubvcrted> 
they  will,  in  the  ruin  of  their  country;  leave  a  me*' 
lancholy  and  lading  monument  of  the  cfFcflr  of 
prepoftcrous  politics,  and  prefumptuous,  fhort-^ 
fighted,  narrow-minded  wifdom* 

The  efFedls  of  the  incapacity  fhewn  by  the  popular 
in  all  the  great  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  to 
be  covered  with  the  *^  all-atoning  name"  of  liberty^ 
In  (bme  people  I  fee  great  liberty  indeed;  in  many, 
if  not  in  the  moft,  an  oppreflive  degrading  fervitude* 
But  what  is  liberty  without  wifdom,  and  without 
virtue  ?  It  is  the  greateft  of  all  poffible  evils ;  for 
it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madnefs,  without  tuition  or 
reftraint.  Thofe  who  know  what  virtuous  liberty  i% 
cannot  bear  to  fee  it  difgraced  by  incapable  heads> 
on  account  of  their  having  high-founding  words  in 
their  mouths.  Grand,  fwellingfentiments  of  liberty, 
I  am  fure  I  do  not  defpife.  They  warm  the  hearty 
they  enlarge  and  liberalife  our  minds  j  they  animate 
our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflift.  Old  as  I  am,  I 
read  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Corneille  with 
pleafure.  Neither  do  I  wholly  condemn  the  little 
arts  and  devices  of  popularity.  They  facilitate  the 
carrying  of  many  points  of  moment;  they  keep  the 
people  together ;  they  refrefh  the  mind  in  its  exer- 
tions; and  they  difRife  occafional  gaiety  over  the 
fevere  brow  of  moral  freedom.  Every  politician 
ought  to  facrifice  to  the  graces ;  and  to  join  com- 
pliance with  realbn.  But  in  fuch  an  undertaking  as 
that  in  France,  all  thcfe  fubfidiary  fentiments  and 
artifices  are  of  little  avail.  To  make  a  government 
requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle  the  feat  of 
powers  teach  obedience:  and  the  work  is  done. 

To 
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fo  give  freedom  is  ftill  more  eafy.  It  is  not 
ncceffary  to  guide ;  it  only  requires  to  let  go  the 
rein.  But  to  form  a/r^  government  i  that  is,  to 
temper  together  thefe  oppolitc  elements  of  liberty 
and  rcftraint  in  one  conQftent  work,  requires  much 
thought,  deep  refleftion,  a  fagacious,  powerful,  and 
combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  find  in  thofe  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  national  affembly*  Perhaps  they 
are  not  fo  miftrably  deficient  as  they,  appear.  I  ra- 
ther believe  it.  It  would  put  them  below  the  com- 
mon level  of  human  underftanding^  But  when  the 
leaders  choofe  to  make  themfelves  bidders  at  an 
auftion  of  popularity,  their  talents,  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  ftate,  will  be  of  no  fervice.  They  will 
become  flatterers  inflead  of  legiflators ;  the  inftru^ 
ments,  not  the  guides  of  the  people.  If  any  of  them 
Ihould  happen  to  propofe  a  fcheme  of  liberty, 
foberly  limited,  and  defined  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions, he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by  his  com- 
petitors, who  will  produce  fomething  more  fplen- 
didly  popular.  Sufpicions  will  be  raifed  of  his 
fidelity  to  his  caufe*  Moderation  will  be  ftigma- 
tized  as  the  virtfie  of  cowards ;  and  compromife  as 
the  prudence  of  traitors  i  until,  in  hopes  of  pre- 
ferving  the  credit  which  may  enable  him  to  temper 
and  moderate  on  fome  occafions,  the  popular 
leader  is  obliged  to  become  aftive  in  propagating 
dodbrines,  and  eftabliftiing  powers,  that  will  after- 
wards defeat  any  fober  purpofe  at  which  he  ulti- 
tnately  might  have  aimed. 

But  am  I  fo  unreafonable  as  to  fee  nothing 
at  all  that  deferves  commendation  in  the  indefati- 
gable labours  of  this  affembly  ?  I  do  not  deny  that 
among  an  infinite  number  of  a6ts  of  violence  and 

A  a  folly, 
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fblly,  fome  good  may  have  been  done*  They  wW 
dcftroy  every  thing  certainly  will  remove  fbme 
grievance.  They  who  make  every  chirtg  new,  have 
a  chance  that  they  may  eftablifh  fomething  be- 
neficial. To  give  them  credit  for  whatj:hey  havcf 
done  irl  virtue  of  the  authority  they  have  ufurped,  or 
which  can  excUfe  them  in  the  crimes  by  which  that 
authority  has  been  acquired,  it  muft  appear,  that 
the  fame  things  couM  not  have  been  ac(^omplilhed 
without  producing  fuch  a  revolution.  Moft  af- 
furedly  they  might;  becaufe  almoft  every  one  of  the 
rtgulations  made  by  them,  which  is  not  very  equi- 
vocal, was  either  in  the  ceflion  of  the  king,  volun- 
tarily made  at  the  meeting  of  the  ftates,  or  in  the 
concurrent  inftruftions  to  the  orders.  Some  ufages 
have  been  abolilhed  on  juft  grounds ;  but  they  were 
fuch  chat  if  they  had  flood  as  they  were  to  all 
eternity,  they  would  litde  detraft  from  the  happi- 
nefs  and  prolperity  of  any  ftate.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  national  affembly  are  fupcrficial,  their 
errors  fundamental. 

Whatever  they  are,  1  wifh  my  countrymen  rather 
to  recommend  to  our  neighbours  the  example  ,o£ 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  than  to  take  models  from 
them  for  the  improvement  of  our  own.  In  the 
former  they  have  got 'an  invaluable  treafure.  They 
are  not,  I  think,  without  forfte  caufes  of  apprehen- 
fion  and  complaint;  but  thefe  they  do  not  owe  to 
their  conftitution,  but  to  their  own  condudt.  I 
think  our  happy  fituation  owing  to  our  conftitution; 
but  owing  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  to  any  part 
fingly ;  owing  in  a  great  mcafure  to  what  we  have  left 
Handing  in  our  feveral  reviews  and  reformations,  as: 
well  as  to  what  we  have  altered  or  fuperaddedv  Our 
o  people 


ptople  will  find  employment  enough  for  a  triil/ 
patriotic,  free,  and  independent  fpirit,  in  guarding 
tvhat  they  poffefs,  from  violation.  I  would  not 
exclude  alteration  neither;  but  even  when  I 
changed,  it  IhOiild  be  to  prcferve.  1  fhould  be  led 
to  my  rtmedy  by  a  great  grievance.  In  what  I  did, 
I  Ihould  follow  the  example  of  our  anceftors. 
I  would  make  the  reparation  as  nearly  as  poffible 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  building.  A  politic  cautbn,  a 
guarded  circumfpeftion,  a  moral  rather  than  acom* 
plexional  timidity  were  amongtherulihg  principles 
of  our  forefathers  in  their  moft  decided  conduft^ 
Not  being  illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  the 
gentlemen  of  France  tell  us  they  have  g&t  fo  abun- 
dant a  fhare,  they  afted  under  a  ftrong  impreffion 
of  the  ignorance  and  fallibility  of  mankind.  He 
that  had  made  them  thus  fallible,  rewarded  thdm  for 
having  in  their  conduft  attended  to  their  nature* 
L.et  us  imitate  their  caution,  if  we  wilh  to  defervc 
"their  fortune,  or  to  retain  their  bequefts.  Let  us 
add,  if  we  pleafe,  but  let  us  prefervc  what  they  have 
left;  and,  ftanding  on  the  firm  ground  of  the  Britilh 
conftitution,  let  us  be  farisfied  to  admire  rather 
than  attempt  to  follow  in  their defperate  flights  the 
aeronauts  of  France* 

I  have  told  you  candidly  my  fcntiments.  I 
think  they  are  not  likely  to  alter  yours.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  ought.  You  are  young ;  you  can- 
not guide,  but  muft  follow  the  fortune  of  your 
country.  But  hereafter  they  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  yoq,  in  forne  future  form  which  your  common- 
wealth may  ttike.  In  the  prefent  it  can  hardly  re- 
main i  but  before  its  final  (ettlement  it  may  be 
obliged  to  pafs,  as  one  of  our  poets  lays,  "  through 

-"  great 
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*^  great  varieties  of  untried  being/'  and  in  all  lt% 
tranfmigrations  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  blood. 

I  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions,  but 
long  obfervation  and  much  impartiality.  They 
come  from  one  who  has  been  no  tool  of  power>  no 
flatterer  of  greatneis ;  and  who  in  his  laft  a£ts  does 
not  wifli  to  belye  the  tenour  of  his  life.  They 
come  from  one,  almoil  the  whole  of  whofe  public 
exertion  has  been  a  ftruggle  for  the  liberty  of  others^ 
from  one  in  whole  breaft  no  anger  durable  or  velie« 
ipent  has  ever  been  kindled,  but  by  what  he  confi- 
4ered  as  tyranny ;  and  who  fnatches  from  his  ihare* 
'in  the  endeavours  which  arc  ufed  by  good  men  to 
difcr^dit  opulent  oppreflion,  the  hours  he  has  em* 
ployed  on  your  affairs ;  and  who  in  fo  doing  per- 
fuades  himfelf  he  has  not  departed  from  his  ufual 
•0ce  :  they  come  from  one  who  defires  ho« 
nours,^diftin£tions,  and  emoluments,  but  little  i 
and  who  expeds  them  not  at  all  ^  who  has  no 
contetnpt  for  fame,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy  j  wha 
ihuns  contention,  thou^  he  will  hazard'an  opinion : 
from  one  who  wilhes  to  preferve  confiftencyi 
but  who  would  preferve  confiftency  by  varying 
his  means  to  fecure  the  unity  of  his  ends  and, 
when  the  equipoife  of  the  veflel  in  which  he  fails, 
may  be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one 
fide,  is  defirous  of  carrying  the  fmall  weight  of  his 
reaibns  to  that  which  may  preferve  its  equipoife. 
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FROM  the  part  Mr.  Burke  took  m  the 
American  Revolution^  it  was  natural 
that  I  ihould  confider  him  a  friend  to  mankind ; 
and  as  our  acquaintance  compiiyiced  on  that 
ground.,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  me  to  have  had  caufe  to  continue  in  that 
o^nlon,  .than  to  change  lt« 

At  the  time  Mr.  Burke  made  his  violent 
ipeech  laft  winter  in  the  £,ngliih  Parliament 
3gainft  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Na-r 
tional  Aflembly,  I  was  in  Paris,  and  had 
writtea  him,  but  a  fhdrt  time  before,  to  in* 
form  him  how  profperoyjQy  matters  wer§ 
going  om  Soon  after  this,  I  faw  his  adver- 
tifement  of  the  Pamphlet  ke  intended  to  pub- 
liih:  .As  the  attack  was  4:o  be  made  iii  a 
language  but  little  ftudied,  and  lefs  undeiftood, 
in  France,  and  as  every  thiqg  fuffeis  by 
tBanflation,  I  ptomifed  fom;e  of  th^  friend^ 
of  the  Revolution  in  that  cojuatjcyy  tjhat^^en- 
.  ever  Mr.  Burke's  Pamphlet  came  .forth,  J 

would 
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would  anfwer  it.  This  appeared  to  mc  tdrf 
more  ntceflary  to  be  done,  w^en'  if  faw  thef 
flagrant  mifreprefentations  which  Mr.  Burke's^ 
Pamphlet  contains ;  and  that  while  it  is  anc 
outrageous  abufe  on  the  French  Revolution^ 
and  the  principles  of  Liberty,  it  is  an  impo^ 
fition  on  the  reft  of  the  world. 

I  am  the  more  aftoniihed  and  difappointed 
at  this  condua  in  Mr.  Burke,  as  (from  the 
circumftance  I  am  going  to  mention),  I  had 
formed  other  expectations. 

I  had  feen  enough  of  the  mifeires  of  war,  tor 
wifli  it  might  never  more  have  exiftence  in  the 
world,  andthatfomeothermodemightbefound 
out  to  fettle  the  differences  that  fhould  occa^^ 
lionally  arifein  the  neighbourhood  of  nations. 
This  certainly  might  be  done  if  Courts  were 
difpofed  to  fet  honeftly  about  it,  or  if  coun-^ 
tries'  were  enlightened  enough  not  to  be  madci 
the  dupes  of  Courts.  The  people  of  America 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  fame  prejudiced 
againft  France,  which  at  that  time  chanu^er^ 
ized  the  people  of  England ;  but  experience 
and  an  aciquaintance  with  the  French  Nation 
have  moft  effedually  fhown  to  the  Americans 
the  falfehood  of  thofe  prejudices ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  more  cordial  and  confiden- 
tial intercourfe  exifts  between  any  two  coun- 
tries than  between  America  and  France* 

When 
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Wiien  I  came  to  France  in  the*  Spring  of 
^787,  the  Archbiihop  of  Thouloufe  was  thea 
iVIinifter,  and  at  that  time  highly  eftcemecL 
I  became  much  acquainted  with  the  private 
Secretary  of  that  Minifter,  a  man  of  ati  enlar^ 
gcd  benevolent  heart  ;  and  found,  that  hi$ 
Sentiments  and  my  own  perfeftly  agreed 
with  rcfpeS  to  the  m^dnefs  of  war,  and  the 
wretched  impolicy  of  two  nations,  like  Eng- 
land and  France,  continually  worrying  each 
other,  to  no  other  end  than  that  'of  a  mutual 
increafe  of  burdens  ^nd  taxes.  That  I  might 
he  aflured  I  had  not  mifunderftood  him,  nor 
he  me,  I  put  the  Aibftance  of  our  opinions 
into  writing,  and  fentit  to  him  ;  fubjoining 
a  requeft,  that  if  I  flibuld  fee  among  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  any  difpofition  to  cultivate  a 
better  underftanding  between  the  t\yo  nations 
than  had  hitherto  prevailed,  how  far  I  might 
be  authorized  to  fay  that  the  fame  difpofition 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  France  ?  He  an-» 
fwered  me  by  letter  in  the  moft  unreferved 
manner,  and  that  not  for  himfelf  only,  but 
for  the  Minifter,  with  whofe  knowledge  the 
letter  waa  declar.ed  to  be  written. 

Iput  this  letter  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burke 
almoft  three  years  ago>  and  left  it  with  him^ 
where  it '  ftill  remains ;  hoping,  and  at  the 
fame  time  naturally  expedking,  from  the  opi- 
nion 
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nion  I  had  conceived  of  him,  that  he  would 
find  feme  opportunity  of  making  a  good  uTc 
of  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  refflbving  thofc  errors 
and  prejudices,  which  two  neighbouring  na- 
tions, from  the  want  of  knowing  each  other, 
had  entertained,  to  the  injury  of  both. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  it 
certainly  afforded  to  Mr.  Burke  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  fome  good,  had  he  been  difpofed 
to  it ;  inftead  of  which,  no  fooner  did  he  fee 
the  old  prejudices  wearing  away,  than  he 
immediately  began  fowing  the  feeds  of  a  new 
inveteracy,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  England 
and  France  would  ceafe  to  be  enemies.  That 
there  are  men  in  all  countries,  who  gjdt  their 
living  by  war,  and  by  keeping  up  the  quar- 
rels of  Nations,  is  as  fhocking  as  it  is  true ; 
but  when  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  make  it  their  ftudy  to 
fow  difcord,  and  cultivate  prejudices  between 
-Nations,  it  becomes  the  more  unpardonable. 

With  refpeft  to  a  paragraph  in  this  Wort-' 
alluding  to  Mn  Burke's  having  a  penfion,  the 
report  has  been  fome  time  in  circulation,  at 
leaft  two  months ;  and  as  a  perfon  is  often 
■the  laft  to  hear  what  concerns  him  the  moft 
to  know,  I  have  mentioned  it,  that  Mr.  Burke 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  contradi^ng  the 
rumour,  if  he  thinks  proper. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  &c 


AMONG  the  incivilities  by  vhich  nadona  ot 
individuals  provoke  and  irritate  each  other^ 
'Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet  on  the  French,  Revolution 
is  an  extraordinary  inftance.  Neither  the  people 
of  France,  nor  the  National  Affembly,  were  trou- 
bling themfelves  about  the  aftairs  qf  England,  of 
the  Engliih  Parliament ;  and  why  Mr.  Burke  fhotild 
commence  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  them,  both 
in  parliament  and  in  public,  is  a  condudt  that  can- 
not be  pardoned  on  the  fcore  of  manners,  nor  j\if« 
tified  on  that  of  policy. 

•  There  is  fcarcely  an  epithet  of  abufe  to  be  found 
in  the  Englifh  language,  with  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  not  loaded  the  French  nation  and  the  National 
Affembly.  Every  thing  which  rancour,  prejudice, 
ignorance  or  knowledge  could  fugged,  are  poured 
forth  in  the  copious  fury  of  near  four  hundred  page$. 
In  the  drain  and  on  the  plan  Mr.  Burke  was  writ- 
ing, he  might  have  wrote  on  to  as  many  thoufands. 
When  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  let  loole  ia  a  phrentsy; 
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of  paflkm,  it  k  the  man,  and  not  the  fulled,  that 
becomes  exhaufted. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Burke  has  been  miflaken  and  dif- 
appoiiited  in  the  opinions  he  had  formed  of  the 
affairs  of  J^rance  ;  but  fuch  is  the  ingenuity  of  his 
hope,  or  the  maKgnancy  of  his  defpair,  that  It 
fiirniflies  him  with  new  pretences  to  go  on.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  impoflible  to  make  Mr. 
Burke  believe  there  would  be  any  revolution  in 
France.  His  opinion  then  was,  that  the  French 
had  neither  fpirit  to  undertake  it,  nor  fortitude  tb 
fupport  it ;  and  now  that  there  i^r  one,  he  fetks  an 
cfcape  by  condemning  it.  ,  ' 

,  Not  fufficiently  content  with  abufing  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly,  a  greiat  part  of  his  work  is  taken 
up  with  abufing  Dr.  Price  (one^of  the  beft-hearted 
men  that  lives),  and  the  two  focieties  in  England 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Conftitututional  Societies. 

Dr.  Price  had  preached  a  fermon  on.  the  4th  of 
November^  17S9,  being  the  anniverlary  of  what  is 
called  in  England  the  Revolution  which  took  place 
1688.    Mn  Burke,  fpeaking  of  this  fermon,  fays^ 

*  The  political  Divine  proceeds  dogmatically  to  ai> 

•  fert,  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the 

*  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  funda- 
',  mental  rights : 

'  I.  To  chufe  our  own  governors. 

'  2.  To  cafliier  them  for  mifconducl. 

*  3.  Tq  frame  a  government  for  ourfelves.* 

•  Dr.  Price  does  not  fay  that  the  right  to  do  thefc. 
things  exifts  in  this  or  in  that  perfon^  or  in  this  or 

ill 
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ih  that  defcription  of  perfons,  but  that  it  cxiftsja, 
the  whale  ;  that  it  is  a  right  refident  in  the  nation. 
—Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  denies  that  iuch  ar 
right  exifts  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,, 
or  that  it  exifts  any  where;  and  what  is  ftill  mor^. 
ftrange  and  marvellous,  he  fays,  *  that  the  people 

*  of  England  utterly  difclaim  fuch  aright,  and  that 
*"they.\yill  refift  the  pradical  aflertion  of  it  with^ 

•  their  lives  and  fortunes/    That  men  (hould  take 
up  arms,  and  fpend  their  lives  and  fortunes,  wo/  to^ 
ihaintain  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  they  hflcve^         ^ 
ttat  Tights,  h  an  entire  new  fpedes  of  difcovery,* 
ahd  fuited  to  the  paradoxial  genius  of  Mr.  Burke.'  ^ 

•  The  method  which  Mr.  Burke  takes  to  prove  ^ 
that  the  people  of  England  have  no  fuch  rights,  and 
that  fuch  rights  do  not  now  exift  in  the  nation,  ei- 
ther iii  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  where  at  all,  is  of 
the  fame  iliarvellous  and  monftrous  kind  with  what  • 
he  /has  already  faid ;  for  his  arguments  are,  that  the 
perfons,  or  the  generation  of  perfons,  in  whom  they 
did  exift,  arc  dead,  and  with  them  the  right  is  dead 
aifo#    To  prove  this,  he  quotes  a  declaration  made 
by  JJajliament  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  thefe  words:— ^  The  Lords 
«''lpiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  do,  in 
**  the  name  of  the  people  aforefaid— (meaning  the 
people  of  England  then  living) — moft  humbly  and 
*'  faithfully  fuhmtt  themfelves,  their  heirs  and  pof^ ' 
**  ferities^  for  ever."     Healfo  quotes  a  claufe  of 
another  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  fame  reign, 
the  terms  of  which,  he  fays, "  binds  us^— (meaning 
the  people  of  that  day)— ^*  our  heirs  and  our  ftfi 
B  2  **  f^rity^ 
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^t^rityf  tQ  '*«»>  their  irfrx  and  fo/lerify^  to  the. 
««  end  of  time/' 

Mr.  Burke  conceives  his  point  fuffidently  efta- 
blifhed  by  producing  thofe  claufes,  which  he  en- 
forces by  faying  that  they  exclude  the  right  of  the 
nation  for  ever :  and  not  yet  content  with  making 
flich  declarations,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  he. 
further  fays,  *  that  if  the  people  of  England  poffief*^ 
'  fed  fuch  a  right  before  the  Revolution,  (which  he. 
acknowledges  to  have  been  the  cafe>  not  only  iix. 
England,  but  throughout  Europe,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ;  ^  yet  that  the  Englijh  nation  did,  at  the  time  of  ^ 

*  the  Revolution,  moft  folemnly  renounce  and  ^- 

*  dicate  it,  for  themfelves,  and  for  all  their  psjlerity 
*for  ever^ 

As  Mr.  Burke  occafionally  applies  the  poiOm 
drawn  from  his  horrid  principles  \\i  it  is  not  a 
pTophanation  to  xall  them  by  the  name  of  princi- 
ples) not  only,  to  the  Englilh  nation,  but  to  the 
Erench  Revolution  and  the  National  A0embly, 
aod  charges  that  auguft,  illuminated  and  illuminat* 
ing  body,  of  men  with  the  epithet  of  ufurpers^  I 
ihallf  fans  ceremoniej  place  another  fyftem  of;  prin- 
ciples ia  oppofuion  to  hisr^ 

The  Engliib  Parliament,  of  1688  die}  a  certain 
thi^gi  whjkh, foxthemfelves  and  their  conftituents, 
th^  iiad  ^  right  to  dO(,  and  which  it  appeared  right 
ilK>uld  be  done:  b\it^  in  addition  to  this  right, 
wWch  theyj)offefled  by  delegation,  th^yfet  iipano^ 
th^r  ri^ht  by  ajfiimptiony  that  of  binding  and  con- 
trouU^g^pofterity  to  th^  end  of  time.  The  cafe, 
the?efoj?^' divides  itfelf 'into  two  parts  j  the  right 

which 
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which  they  poflfeffedby  d^egation,  ax^thc  right: 
which  they  fet  up  by  aflumption.  The  firft  i^  ad«  . 
mitted  ;  but,  with  refpeft  to  the  fecond,  I  reply—* 
There, never  did,  there  nevpr  will,  and  there  ue* 
ver  can  exift  a  parliament,  or  any  defcriptiqn  of 
mi^n,  or  any  generatioa  of  men,  in  any  coumrf  ^ 
pollefled  of  the  right  oy.  the  power' of  binding 
aDd  controuling  pofterity  to  the  "  end  oftme^  or 
of  commanding  for  ever  how  the  world  fhaU  be 
governed,;  or  who  (hall  govern  it :  and  therefore 
all  fuch  clauies,  a£ls  or  declarations,  by  which  the 
makers  of  them  attempt  to  do  what  they  have  nei« 
therthc  right  nor  the  power  to  do,  nor  the  pow^ 
ta  execute,  are  in  themielves  null  and  void«  ■  ■  • 
Every  age  and  generation  muft  be  as  free  to  ad  for 
it&lf,  in  all  cafes ^  as  the  ages  and  generations  which 
preceded  it.  The  vaaity  and  prefumption  of  go- 
verning beyond  the  grave,  is  the  moft  ridiculous 
a4d  infolent  of  all  tyrannies*  Man  has  no  proper- 
ty in  man  j  neither  has  any  generation  a  property 
in  the  generations  which  are  to  follow.  The  par- 
liament or  the  people  of  1688,  or  of  any  other  pe- 
riod, had  no  more  right  to  difpofe  of  the  people  of 
the  prefeht  day,  or  to  bind  or  to  controul  them 
in  anyjhape  whatever,  than  the  parliament  or  the 
people  of  the  prefent  day  have  to  difpofe  of,  bind  or 
controul  thofewho  are  to  live  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  years  hence.  Every  generation  is  and  muft 
be  conxpetent  to  all  the  purpofes  which  its  occa- 
fions  require.  It  is  rfie  living,  and  not  the  dead^ 
that  are  to  be  accommodated.  When  man  ceafes 
to  be^  his  power  .and  hi;  wants  ccafe  with  him; 

ud 
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and  having  no  longer  any  participation  in  the  con-^ 
ccms  of  this  world,  he  has  no  longer  any  authority 
in  directing  who  fliall  be  its  governors,  or  how  its 
government  fhall  be  organized,  or  how  admini- 
flered. 

I  am  not  contending  for,  nor  againft,  any  form  * 
of  government,  nor  for,  nor  againft,  any  party  here  ' 
or  elfewherc.     That.which  a  whole  nation  choofes 
to  409  it  has  a  right  to  do.     Mr.  Burke  fays.  No,. 
Where  then  does  the  right  exift?     I  am  contend- 
ing, fqr  the  right  of  the  livi^ngj  a.nd  againft:  their  : 
being  willed  away,  and  controuled  and  contrad:ed 
fcM*,  by  the  manufcript:  ajTumed  authority  of  the 
dead ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  contending  for  the  autho-^ 
rity  of  the  dead  over  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the^ 
living.'    There  was  a  time  when  kings  difpofed  of 
their,  crowns  by  will  upoix  th^ir  death-beds,  and 
configfted-the  people,  like  beafts  of  the  field,  to 
whatever;  fileceffor  they  appointed.'  This  is  xiov^  fo 
eicploded  as  fcarcely  to  be  remembered,  and  fo 
monftrous  as  hardly  to  be  believed  :  But  the  par- 
liameiitary  claufes  upqn which  Mr,  Burke  builds 
his  political  church,  are  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  laws  of  every  country  muft  be  analogous  to 
fome  common  principle.  In  England,  np  parent 
or  mafl:er,  nor  all  the  authority  of  parliament,  om- 
nipotent j^s  it  has  called  itfelf,  can  bind  or  controul 
the  perfonal  freedom  even  of  an  individual  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty-one  year^  :  On  what  ground  of 
right  then  could  the  parliament  of  1688,  or  any 
other  parliament,  bind  all  poft;erity  for  ever  ?  .   .    , 

Thofe 


'  Thofc  M^ho  have  quitted  the  world,  atxd  thofe 
who  are  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  are  as  remote  from 
'each  other  as  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  mortal  imagina- 
tion can  conceive:  What  poffible  obligation  then 
can  exift  between  them,  what  rule  or  principle  call 
be  laid  down,  that  two  non-entities,  the  one  out  of 
exiftence,  and  the  other  not  in,  and  who  never  can 
meet  in  this  world,  that  the  one  ihould  controtil 
the  other  to  the  end  of  time  ? 

In  England,  it  is  faid  that  money  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  without  their  con- 
fent :  But  who  authorized,  and  who  could  autho- 
rize the  parliament  of  1688  to  controul  and  take 
away  the  freedom  of  pofterity,  and  limit  and  con- 
line  their  rights  of  acting  in  certain  cafes  for  ever, 
who  were  not  in  exiftence  to  give  or  to  with-hold 
their  confent  ? 

A  greater  abfurdity  cannot  prefent  itfelf  to  the 
underftanding  of  man,  than  what  Mr.  Burke  offers 
to  his  readers.  He  tells  them,  and  he  tells  the 
world  to  come,  that  a  certain  body  of  men,  who 
^xifted  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  law,  and  that 
there  does  not  now  exift  in  the  nation,  nor  ever 
will,  nor  ever  can,  a  power  to  alter  it.  Under 
how  many  fubtilties,  or  abfurdities,  has  the  divine 
right  to  govern  been  impofed  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind !  Mr.  Burke  has  difcovered  a  new  one^ 
and  he  has  Ihortened  his  journey  to  Rome,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  power  of  this  infallible  parliament  of 
former  days ;  and  he  produces  what  it  has  done,  a$ 
of  diviae  authority :  for  that  power  Qiuft  certainty 
3  be 
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be  more  th^n  human,  which  ao  human  power  to 
the  end  of  time  can  alter. 

But  Mr.  Burke  has  done  feme  fervice,  not  to 
his  caufe,  but  to  his  country,  by  bringing  thofe 
daufes  into  public  view.  They  ferve  to  demon-^ 
ftrate  how  necelTary  it  is  at  all  times  to  watch 
againfl  the  attempted  encroachment  of  power,  and 
■to  prevent  its  running  to  excefs.  It  is  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  that  the  offence  for  which  James  II. 
was  expelled,  that  of  fctting  up  power  hy ajfumptiotiy 
fliould  be  re-aded,  under  another  fhape  and  form,  by 
the  parliament  that  expelled  him.  It  fliews,  that 
the  rights  of  man  were  but  imperfe&ly  underftood 
at  the  Revolution  ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  right 
"which  that  parliament  fet  up  hyafumption  (for  by  de- 
legation it  had  it  not,  and  could  not  have  it,  becaufe 
none  could  give  it)  over  the  perfons  and  freedoitt 
of  pofterity  for  ever,  was  of  the  fame  tyrannical 
imfounded  kind  which  James  attempted  to  fet  up 
over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  and  for  which 
he  was  expelled.  The  only  difference  is,  (for  in 
principle  they  differ  not)  that  the  one  was  an  ufurper 
over  the  living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn  ; 
and  as  the  one  has  no  Better  authority  to  ftand  upon 
than  the  other,  both  of  them  muft  be  equally  null 
and  void,  and  of  no  effe£t. 

From  what,  or  from  whence,  does  Mr.  Burke 
prove  the  right  of  any  human  power  to  bind  pof- 
terity for  ever  ?  He  has  produced  hrs  chufes ;  but 
.  he  muft  produce  alfo  his  proofs,  tihat  fuch  a  right 
cxift^d,  and  (hew  how  it  exifted.  If  it  ever  exift- 
ed,  it  muft  now  exift  j  for  whatever  appertaiiry  to 

the 
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Ae  nSture  of  man,  cannot  be  annihilated  by  matt* 
It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  die,  and  he  will  continue 
to  die  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  bom.  But 
Mr.  Burke  has  fet  up  a  fort  of  political  Adam,  in. 
whom  all  pofterity  are  bound  for  ever ;  he  mull 
therefore  prove  that  his  Adam  poflefled  fuch  a 
power,  or  fuch  a  right. 

The  weaker  any  cord  is,  the  lefs  will  it  bear  to 
V  be  ftretched,  and  the  worfe  is  the  policy  to  ftretch 
it,  unlefs  it  is  intended  to  break  it.  Had  arperfon 
contemplated  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Burke's  pofi- 
tions,  he  would  have  proceeded  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done.  He  would  have  magnified  the  authorities, 
on  purpofe  to  have  called  the  Hgbt  of  them  into 
queftion  ;  and  the  inftant  the  queftion  of  right  wa$ 
darted,  the  authorities  muft  have  been  ^iven  up. 

It  requires  but  a  very  fmall  glance  of  thought  to 
perceive,  that  altho'  laws  'made  in  one  generation 
often  continue  in  force  through  fucceeding  genera- 
tions, yet  that  they  continue  to  derive  their  force 
from  the  coiifent  of  the  living.  A  law  not  re- 
pealed continues  in  force,  not  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
repealed^  but  becaufe  it  is  not  repealed  j  and  the 
non-repCaling  pafl'es  for  confent. 

But  Mr.  Burke's  claufes  have  not  even  this  quali- 
jication  in  their  favour.  They  become  null,  by 
.attempting  to  become  immortal.  The  nature  of 
,them  precludes  confent.  They  deftroy  the  right 
which  they  might  have,  by  grounding  it  on  a  right 
.which  they  cannot  haVe.  Immortal  power  is  not  a 
•  human  right,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  right  of 
j>arliament.      The  parliament  of  1688  might  as 

C  weU 
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well  have  ^  afled  an  ad  to  have  autboiiied  them-f 
felves  to  live  for  ever,  as  to  make  their  authority  liv» 
for  ever.  All  therefore  that  caabefaid  of  them  is,, 
that  they  are  a  formality  of  words,  of  as  much  im- 
port, as  if  thofe  who  ufed  them  had  addrefled  a  con- 
gratulation to  themfelves,  and,  in  the  oriental  (tile 
of  antiquity,  hadfaid,  O  Parliament,  live  for  ever 

The  circumftances  of  the  world  are  continually 
changing,  and  the  opinions  of  men  change  alfo  ^ 
and  as  government  is  for  the  living,  and  not  for. 
the  dead,  it  is  the  living  only  that  has  any  right 
in  it.  That  which  may  be  thought  right  and 
found  convenient  in  one  age,  may  be  thought 
wrong  and  found  inconvenient  in  another.  In 
fuch  cafes,  Who  is  to  decide,  the  living,  or  the 
dead? 

As  almofl  one  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Burke's 
book  are  employed  upon  thefe  claufes,  it  will  con- 
fequently  follow,  that  if  the  claufes  themfelves,  fb 
hr  as  they  fet  up  an  ajfumedy  ufurped  dominion 
over  pofterity  for  ever,  are  unauthoritative,  and  in 
their  nature  null  and  void,  that  all  his  voluminous 
inferences  and  declamation  drawn  therefrom,  or 
founded  thereon,  are  null  and  void  alfo :  and  on 
this  ground  I  reft  the  matter. 

We  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  affairs 
of  France.  Mr.  Burke's  book  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  being  written  as  inftruftion  to  the  French 
nation^  but  if  I  may  permit  myfelf  the  ufe  of  an 
extravagant  metaphor,  fuited  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  cafe,  It  is  darknefsf  attempting  to  illumi- 
nate  light.' 

While 
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<   While  I  am^writing  this,  there  is  accidentally 

before  me  fome  propofals  for  a  declaration  of  rights 

by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (I  aik  his  pardon  for 

ufing  his  former  addrefs,  and  do  it  only  for  dif« 

tindion^s  fake)  to  the  National  Aflembly  on  the 

I  ith  of  July  1789,  three  days  before  the  taking  of 

the  Baftille ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  flruck  how  op- 

polite  the  fources  are  from  which  that  Gentleman 

and  Mr.  Burke  draw  their  principles.    Inftead  of 

referring  to  mufty  records  and  mouldy  .pardiments 

to' prove  that  the  rights  of  the  living  are  loft,  "  re-» 

**  nounced  and  abdicated  for  ever,*'  by  thofe  who 

are  now  no  more,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  M«  de 

la  Fayette  applies  to  the  living  world,  and  empha-' 

tically  feys,  "  Call  to  mind  the  fentiments  which 

*'  Nature  has  engraved  in  the  heartof  every  citizen, 

"  and  which  take  a  new  force  when  they  are  fo- 

*'  lemnly  recognized  by  all : — ^For  a  nation  to  love 

**  liberty,  it  is  fufficient  that  (he  knows  it ;  and  to 

**  be  free,  it  is  fufficient  that  ihe  wills  it."     How 

dry,  barren,  and  obfcure,  is  the  fource  from  which 

Mr.  Burke  labours ;  and  how  inefFed:ual,  though 

gay  with  flowers^  are  all  his  declamation  and  his 

argument,  compared  with  tbefe  clear,  concife,  ^nd 

foul-ariimating  fentiments  I  Few  and  fhort  as  they 

are,  they  lead  on  to  a  vafl:«  field  of  generous  and, 

manly  thinking,  and  do  not  finiih,  like  Mr.  Burke's 

periods,  with  mufic  in  the  ^ar,  and  nothing  in  the 

heart.  * 

As  I  hjive  introduced  the  mention  of  M.  de  la 
Fayette,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  a<*ding  an  anec- 
dote refpe&ing  his  farewel  addrefs  to  the  Congrefs 
C  a  of 
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of  America  in  1783,  and  which  occurridrfreffiTw 
my  mind  txrhcn  I  faw  Mr.  Burke's  thundering  at- 
tack on  the  French  Revolutibn.— M.  de  la  Fayette 
went  to  America  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and 
continued  a  volunteer  in  her  fervici  to  the  end. 
His  condud  through  the  whole  of  that  enterprifc 
is  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  that  is  to  be  fidimd 
m  the  hi  (lory  of  a  young  man,  fcarcely  thea  twenty 

-  years  of  age.  Situated  in  a  country  that  was  like 
the  lap  of  fenfual  pleafure,  and  with  the  means  of 
enjoying  it,  how  few  ^e  thijre  to  be  ioxmd  who 
would  exchange  fuch  a  fcenefor  the  wood$  and 
wildern^s  of  America^  and  pads  the  flowery  years 
of  youth  in  unprofitable  danger  and  hardfliip !  but 
fuch  is  the  fafit.  When  the  war  ended,  and  he  was 
tm  the  point  of  taking  his  final  dep^ture,  he  pre- 
fented  himfelf  to  Congrefs,  and  contemplating,  in 
his  affeftionatefarewel,  the  revolution  he  had  fe^n, 
cxpreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  words :  "  May  tbis  great 
^^nionumenij  raifed  to  Liberty^  feroe  as  a  lefon  to 
**  tbe  oppreffbtj  mid  an  example  to  the  opprejicf't  ^^ 
—When  this  addrefs  came  to  the  hands  of  Doftor 
JFranklin,  who  wad  then  in  France,  he  applied  to 
Count  Vergennes  to  have  it  inftrted  in  the  French 
Gazette,  hut  never  could  obtain  his  confent,  'The 
fad  was,  that  Ck)unt  Vergennes  was  an  arifto^ 
cratical  defpot  at  home,  and  dreaded  the  examjrfe 
of  the  American  revolution  in  France,  as  certain 

,  other  perfons  no)v  dread  the  example  of  the  Erench 
revolution  in  England;  and  Mr.  Burke's  tribute  of 
fear  (for  in  this  light  his  book  muft  be  confidered) 
runs  parallel  with  Count  Vergennes*  .refufaL '  But^ 

io  return  more  particularly  to  his  work — 

^  «  Wc 
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f  «<?  We  have  feen  (fays  Mf.  ^uieke)  -the  Frenc^ 
**  rebel  againft  a  mild  and  lawful  Monarchy  wit^i 
f^  more  fury,*  outrage,  and  infult,  tjian  aay  people 
*^  h^s  been  known  to  rife  againft  the  moil  illegaji 
**  ufurper,  of  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant."--Thi$ 
ia  one  among  a  thouiand  other  inilahces^  in  which 
Mr.  Burke  fliews  that  he  is  ignorant  of  ttie  fprings 
and  principles  of  the  J^r^nch  revolution^;. 

It  was  not  ags^mft  Louis  the  X VIth,^but  againft 
;the  d^pptic  principles  of  tlie  government,  that  the 
nation,  revolted.  Thefe  principle-s  had  not  theif 
..origin  in  him,  but  in  the  original  eftabliflimentj, 
many  ceiWuries  back  j  and  they  were  become  top  v 
cjeeply  rooted  to  be  remQvc4j  Jtnd  the  augean  ft  able 
of  parafites  and  plunderers  too.abon^nably  filthy 
tpbe  cleanfed,  by.anj  thing  Ihort  of  .^.complete 
awluniverfal  revolution.  When  ijt,bpcqme3  necef- 
fery  tq  do,  a  thing,  the  whole  Ixcart  ap4  ipul  Aquld 
gointp  ihe  nieafure,  or  not  attempt  it^  .  That  cri(i; 
wa$  thpn  arrived,  and  thi^re  remainodriio  choice  but 
to  aft  with  determine4  vigour,  or,  not  tp,  aft  ;9^  all^ 
The  King  was  known  to  be  the  friend  .of  tbenajtion, 
and  this  qircumftance  was\f2(;(rourableftQ  the  entei> 
prife.  Perhaps  no  man  bred,  np  in  the.  iiik  of  ^ 
abfolute  King)  ever  poOefied  a  heart  fo  littl^di^o^ 
ied  to  the  exercife  of  th?tt  fpfecics  of  power  s^  th^ 
prefent  King  of  France.^  Bm  the  principles  of  thj? 
government  itfelf  ftiil  remained  the  fa^ae,  Th^ 
Monarch  an4  the  Monarchy  were  diftijeQ;  aild  fe^^ 
rate  things;  and  it  was  againft  the  ^abliAe4 
tfefpotifm  of  the  latter,  and^aot  againft  the  per- 
fon  or  principles  of  the  fornlea,  that  the  i^vqlt 
-  .commenced, 
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cominenced^    and    the    revolution     has     been 
carried. 

Mr.  Burke  docs  not. attend  to  the  diftindHon 

between  men  and  principles^  and  therefore  he  does 

not  fee  that  a  revolt  may  take  place  againft  the  def- 

potifm  of  tlie  latter,  while  there  lies  no  charge  of 

.  defpotifm  againft  the  former. 

The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  XVI.  contri- 
buted nothing  to  alter  the  hereditary  defpotifm  of 
the  monarchy.      All   the    tyrannies    of   former 
reigns,  afted  under  that  hereditary  defpotifm,  were 
ftill  liable  to  be  revived  in  the  hands-  of  a  fuc- 
ceflbr.      It  was  not  the  refpite    of  a  reign  that 
would  fatisfy  France,  enlightened  as  fhe  was  then 
become.     A  cafual  difcontinuance  of  the  praff ice 
of  defpotifm,  is  not  a  difcontinuance  of  its  princi^ 
pies;  the  former  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  m  immediate  poffeflion  of  the 
power  J  th^  latter,  on  the  virtue  and  fortitude  of 
the  nation.  In  the  cafe  of  Charles  I.  and  James  XL 
of  England,  the  revolt  was  againft  the  perfonal 
defpotilm  of  the  meii ;  whereas  in  France,  it  was 
againft  the  hereditary  defpotifm  of  the  eftablifhed 
government.     But  men  who  can  confign  over  the 
rights  of  pofterlty  for  ever  on  the  authority  of  a 
mouldy  parchment,  like  Mr.  Burke,  are  not  qua-^ 
Ufied  to  judge  of  this  revoWtion.     It  takes  in  a 
*eld  too  vaft  for  their  views  to  explore,  and  pro--* 
ceeds  with  amightinefs  of  reafon  they  cannot  keep 
pscce  with; 

But  there  are  many  points  of  view  in  which 
this  revolution  n^ay  be  confidered.     When  defpo- 
tifm 
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tifm  hjas  eftabliflied  itfelf  for  ages  in  a  country,  as 
in  France,  it  is  not  in  the  perfon  of  the  King  only 
that  it  refides.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  fo  . 
in  (how,  and  in  nominal  authority }  but  it  is  not 
£0  in  pradice,  and  in  fa£t.  It  has  its  ftandard 
^very  where.  Every  office  and  department  has 
its  defpotifm,  founded  upon  cuftom  and  ufage». 
Every  place  has  ^ts  Baftille,  and  every  Baftillc  its 
defpot.  The  original  hereditary  ddpotifm  refi- 
dent  in  the  perfon  of  the  King,  divides  and  fubdi- 
vides  itfelf  into  a  thoufand  ihapcs  and  forms,  till 
at  laft  the  whole  of  it  is  z&ed  by  deputation. 
This  was  the  cafe  in  France;  and  againft  this 
fpecies  of  defpotifm,  proceeding  on  through  aa 
endlefs  labyrinth  of  office  till  the  fource  of  it  is 
fcarcely  perceptible,  there  is  no  mode  of  redrefs* 
It  ftrengthens  itfelf  by  afiuming  the  appearance  of 
duty,  and  tyraanifes  under  the  pretence  of  obey- 
ing- 

When  a  man  reflefts  on  the,  condition  which 
France  was  in  from  the  nature  of  her 'govern- 
ment^ he  will  fee  other  caufes  for  revolt  than  thofe 
which  immediately  conned  themfelves  with  the 
perfon  or  charader  of  Louis  XVL  There  were,. 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  a  thoufand  defpotifms  to 
be  reformed  in  France,  which  had  grown  up  un- 
der the  hereditary  defpotifm  of  the  monarchy,  and 
1>ecame  fo  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  inde-  * 
pendent  of  it.  Between  the  monarchy,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  church,  there  was  a  rival/hip  of 
defpotifm;  belides  the  feudal  defpotifm  operating 
locally,  and  the  minifterial  defpotifm  operating 
every-where.  But  Mr.  Burke,  by  conddering  the 
4  King 
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THincr  as  the  only  poflible  objed  of  a  revolt,  fpeaks 
as  if  JFrance  was  a  village,  in  which  every  thing 
that  pafled  muft  be  known  to  its  commanding 
officer,  and  no  oppreffion  could  be  a£led  but 
what  he  could  immediately  controul.  Mr.  Burke 
might  have  been  in^  the  Baftille  his  whole  life,  as 
well  under  Louis  XVI.  as  Lcaiis  XIV.  and  neither 
the  one  rlor  the  other  have  known  that  fuch  a  man 
as  Mr.  Burke  exifted.  The  defporic  principles  of 
the  government  Were  the  fame  in  both  reigns, 
though  the  difpofitiohs  of  the  men  were  as  remote 
ds  tyranny  and  benevolence. 

What  Mr.  Burke  confiders  as  a  reproach  to 
the  French  Revolution  (that  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward under  a  reign  more  mild  than  the  preced- 
ing ones),  is  one  of  its  higheft  honours.  The 
devolutions  th&t  have  taken  place  in  other  Euro.- 
pean  countries,  have  been  excited  by  perfona? 
hatred.  The  rage  was  againft  the  man,  and  he' 
became  the  viftim.  But,  in  the  inftance  of  France^ 
vve  fee  a  revolution  generated  in  the  rational 
contemplation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  dif- 
tiiiguifhlng  ifom  the*beginning  between  perfons 
Und  principles. 

But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  no  idea  of 
principles,  when  he  is  contemplating  governments. 
"  Ten  years  ago  (fays  he)  I  could  have  felicitated 
**  France  on  her  having  a  government,  withoj^t 
*^  enquiring  what  the  nature  of  that  government 
"was,  or  how  it  was  adminiftered.**  Is  this  the 
language  of  a  rational  man  ?  Is  it  the  language 
of  a  heart  feelinj;  as  it  ought  to  feel  for  the  rights 
and    happinefs  df  the    human  race?    On   this 

ground. 
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ground.  Mr*  Burke  muft  compliment  every  go- 
vernment in  .  the  world,  while  .the  vidims  .who 
fuffer  under  them,  whether  fold  into  flavery,  or 
tortured  out  of  exiftence^  are  wholly  forgotten.^ 
It  is  power,  and  not.  principles,  that  Mr.  Burk^, 
venerates  ;  and  under  this  abominable,  depravity,, 
he  is  difqualified  to  judge  between  them, — Thus^ 
much  for  his  opinion  as  to.th.eoccafion§'of  the 
French  Revolution.  *  I  now  proceed  to.  other 
confiderations. 

I  know  a  place  ih,  America  called  Point-no- 
Point ;  becaufe  as  you  proceed  along^  the  fhore, 
gay  and  flowery  as  Mr.  Burke's  language,  it  con- 
tinually recedes  and  prefents  itfelf  at  a  diftance 
a -head ;  and  wheii  you  have  got  as  far  as  you  can 
go,  there  is  no  point  at  all.  Juft  thus  it  is  with 
Mr.  Burke*s  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pages.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  reply  to  him.  But  as  the 
points  he  wilhes  to  eftablifli  may  be  inferred  from 
what  he  abufes,  it  is  in  his  paradoxes  that  w^ 
muft  look  for  his  arguments.    .,       ' 

As  .to' the  tragic  paintings  by  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  outraged  his  own  imagination, .  and  feeks  to 
work  upon  that  of  his  readers,  they  are  very  well 
calculated  for  theatrical  reprefentation,  where 
fefts  are  manufaftured  for  the  fake  of  ftiow,  and 
accommodated  to  produce,  through  the  weaknefs 
of  fympathy,  a  weeping  eflfeft.  But  Mr.  Burke 
Ihould  recoUeft  that  he  is  writing  Hiftory,  and 
not  Plays  ;  and  that  his  readers  will  expeft  truth, 
and  not  the  fpouting  rant  of  high-toned  exclama« 
tion. 

D  When 
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When  we  fee  a  man  dramatically  lamenting  In  a 
publication  intended  to  be  believed,  that, "  The  age 
**  of  chivalry  is  gone  !  that  The  glory  of  Europe  is  ex* 
^*  tinguijhed for  ever  /  that  The  unbought  grace  of  life ^ 
**  (if  any  one  knows  what  it  is),  the  cheap  defence  of 
**  nations^  the  nurfe  of  manly fentiment  and  heroic  enter* 
**  prize^  is  gone/"  and  all  this  becaufe  theQuixote  age 
of  chivalry  nonfenfe  is  gone.  What  opinion  can  we 
form  of  his  judgment,  or  what  regard  can  we  pay  to 
his  fads  ?  In  the  rhapfody  of  his  imagination,  he 
has  difcovered  a  world  of  wind-mills,  and  his  for- 
rows  are,  that  there  are  no  Quixotes  to  attack 
them.  But  if  the  age  of  ariftocracy,  like  that  of 
chivalry^  fliould  fall,  and  they  had  originally  fome 
connedion,  Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  Or- 
der, may  continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finifh 
witfi  exclaiming—**  Othello's  occupation's  gone  /" 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Burke's  horrid  paintings, 
when  the  French  Revolution  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries^  the  ^onifliment  will  be, 
that  it  is  marked  with  fo  few  facrifices  j  but  this 
affonifliment  will  ceafe  when  we  refleft  that  it  was 
principles^  and  not  perfons,  that  were  the  meditated 
objefts  of  deftruflion.  The  mind  of  the  nation 
was  adted  upon  by  a  higher  ftimulus  than. what 
the  confideration  of  perfons  could  infpire,  and 
fought  a  higher  conqueft  than  could  be  produced 
by  the  downfal  of  an  enemy.  Among  the  few 
who  fell,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  that 
were  intentionally  fingled  out.  They  all  of  them 
had  their  fate  in  the  circumftances  of  the  nioment, 
and  were  not  purfued  with  that  long,  cold-blooded, 
2  unabated 
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unabated  revenge  which  purfued  the  unfortunate 
Scotch  in  the  affair  of  1 745. 

Through  the  whole  of.  Mr.  Burke's  book  I 
do  not  obferve  that  the  Baftille  is  mentioned  more 
than  once,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  implication 
as  if  he  were  forry  it  is  pulled  down,  and  wifhed 
it  were  built  up  again.  "  We  have  rebuilt  New- 
**  gate  (fays  he),  and  tenanted  the  manfion;  and 
**  we  have  prifons  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the  Baftille 
**  for  thofe  who  dare  to  libel  the  Queens  of 
**  France*."  A^  to  what  a  madman,  likethe  perfon 
called  Lord  George  Gordon,  might  fay,  and  to 
whom  Newgate  is  rather  a  bedlam  than  a  prifon, 
it  is  unworthy  a  rational  confideration.  It\was  a 
madman  that  libelled  •^  and  that  is  fufEcient 
apology ;  and  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  con* 
fining  him,  which  was  the  thing  that  was  wifhed 
for :  But  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Burke,  who  does 
not  call  himfelf  a  madman,  whatever  other  people 
may  do,  has  libelled,  in  the  moft  unprovoked  man* 
ner,  and  in  the  grofTeft  ftile  of  the  moft  vulgar 
abufe,  the  whole  reprefentative  authority  of  France; 
and  yet  Mr.  Burke  takes  his  feat  in  the  Britifh 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  two  other  places  occur  in  Mr.  6urke*t 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  nam^  of  the  Baftille  is  mfntioned,  but  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  the  one,  he  introduces  it  in  a  fort  of  obfcure 
queftion,  and  aiks^^<  Will  any  minifters  who  now  ferve  fuch  a  king, 
with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  rcCptSi,  cordially  obey  the  orders  of 
thofe  whom  but  the  other  day,  in  bis  nam)^^  they  had  committed  to 
the  Baftille  ?"  In  the  other,  the  taking  it  is  mentioned  as  implying 
criminality  in  the  French  guards  who  alUfted  in  demoliHirng  it.**^ 
<<  They  have  not  (fays  he)  forgot  the  taking  the  king's  caftles  at 
Paris.**-»*-«Thi8  is  Mr,  Burke,  who  pretends  to  write  on  conftitu« 
tional  freedom*  '    \ 

Da  Houfe 


Houfe  of  Commons !  From  his  violeiice  and  his 
grief,  his  filence  on  fome  points,  and  his  excefs  on 
others,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke 
is  forry,  extremely  forry,  that  arbitrary  power,  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  the,  Baftille,  are  pulled 
down. 

Not  one  glance  of  compaffion,  not  one  commi- 
ferating  reneftion,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his 
book,  has  he  beftowed  on  thofe  who  linp;ered  out 
the  mod  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope,  in 
the  moft  miferable  of  prifons.  It  is  painful  to  be- 
hold a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  him- 
felf.  Nature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than 
he  is  to  her.  He  is  not  affedbed  by  the  reality  of 
diftrefs  touching  upon  his  heart,  but  by  the  fhowy 
refemblance  of  it  ftriking  his  imagination.  He 
pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird. 
Accuftomed  to  kifs  the  ariftocratical  hand  that 
hath  purloined  him  from  himfelf,  he  degenerates 
into  a  compofition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  foul  of 
nature  forfakes  him.  His  hero  or  his  heroine  muft 
be  a  tragedy-viftim  expiring  in  (how,  and  not  the 
real  prifoner  of  mifery.  Hiding  into  death  in  the 
filence  of  a  dungeon. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  paffed  over  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  of  the  Baftille  (and  his  filence  is  nothing  in  his 
favour),  and  has  entertained  his  readers  with  reflec- 
tions on  fuppofed  fads  diftorted  into  real  falfe- 
hoods,  I  will  give,  fincehe  has  not,  fome  account 
of  the  circumftances  which  preceded  that  tranfac- 
tion.    They  will  ferve  to  fhew,  that  l^fs  mifchief 

could 
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could  fcarcely  have  accompanied  fuch'an  event> 
when  confidered  with  the  treacherous  and  hoftilc 
aggravations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revokitidn. 

The  mind  can  hardly  pifture  to  itfelf  a  more 
tremendous  fcene  than,  what  the  city  of  Paris  exhi- 
bited at  the  time  of  taking  the  JBaftille,  and  for  two 
days  before  and  after,  nor  conceive  the  poffibility 
of  its  c^uieting  fo  foon.  At  a  diftance,  this  tranfac-  . 
tion  has  appeared  only  as  an  aft  of  heroifm,  {land- 
ing on  itfelf;  and  the  clofe  political  connexion  it  had 
with  the  Revolution  is-  loft  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
atchievement.  But  we  are  to  confider-  it  as  the 
.firength  of  the  parties,  brought  man  to  man,  and 
contending  for  the  iffue.  The  Baftille  was  to  be 
either  the  prize  or  the  prifon  of  the  aflailants. 
The  downfal  of  it  included  the  idea  of  the  down- 
fal  of  Defpotifm ;  and  this  compounded  image  was 
become  as  figuratively  united  as  Bunyan's  DoUbt-. 
ing  Caftle  and  giant*  Defpair. 

The  National  Affembly,  before  and  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  Baftille,  was  fitting  at  VerfaiHes,  twelve 
miles  diftant  from  Paris.  About  a  week  before.the  * 
rifing  of  the  Parifians,  and  their  taking  the  Baftille, 
it  was  difcovered  that  a  plot  was  forming,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  King's 
youngeft  brother,  for  demolifliing  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  feizing  its  members,  and  thereby  crufliing, 
by  a  coup  demain,  all  hopes  and  profpefts  of  form- 
ing  a  free  government.  For  the  fake  of  humanity, 
as .  well  as  of  freedom,  it  is  well  this  plan  did  not 
fucceed.  Examples  are  not  wanting  to  ftiew  how 
dreadfully  vindidtive  and. cruel  are  all  old  govern- 

xnents^ 


ments,  when  they  are  fuccefsful  againft  what  they 
call  a  revolt. 

This  plan  muft  have  been  fome  time  in  con- 
templation; becaufe,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, it  was  neceffary  to  collecc  a  large  military 
force  round  Paris,  and  to  cut  off  the  comniuiiica- 
tion  between  that  city  and  the  National  Affembly 
at  Verfailles.  The  troops  deftined  for  this  fervice 
were  chiefly  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of 
France,  and  who,  for  this  particular  purpofe,  were 
drawn  froiri  the  diflant  provinces  where  they  were 
then  ftationed.  When  they  v/ere  coUe&cd,  to  the 
amount  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thoufand, 
it  was  judged  time  to  put  the  plan  into  execution^ 
The  miniftry  who  were  then  in  office,  and  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Revolution,  were  inftantly  difmifled, 
and  a  new  miniftry  formed  of  thofe  who  had  con- 
certed the  projeft ; — among  whom  was  Count  de 
Broglio,  and  to  his  fhare  was  given  the  command  of 
thofe  troops.  The  character  of  this  man,  as  de» 
fcribed  to  me  in  a  letter  which  I  communicated  to 
Mr.  Burke  before  he  began  to  write  his  book,  and 
from  an  authority  which  Mr.  Burke  well  knows; 
was  good,  was  that  of  '*  an  high-flying  ariftocrat, 
*^  cool,  and  capable  of  every  mifchief.'* 

While  thefe  matters  were  agitating,  the  National 
Aflembly  ftood  in  the  moft  perilous  and  critical 
fituation  that  a  body  of  men  can  be  fuppofed  to.  a£l 
in.  They  were  the  devoted  viftims,  and  they  knew 
it.  They  had  the  hearts  and  wiflies  of  their  coun- 
try on  their  fide,  but  military  authority  they  had 
none.    The  guards  of  Broglio  furrounded  the  hall 

where 
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where  the  aflembly  fat,  ready,  at  the  word  of  com* 
mand,  to  feize  their  perfons,  as  had  been  done  the 
year  before  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Had  the 
National  ATembly  deferted  their  truft,  or  had  they 
Exhibited.  ri5n8  ofweaknefs  or  fear,  their  enemies 
had  been  encouraged,  and  the  country  depreffed. 
When  the  fituation  they  flood  in,  the  caufe  they 
Were  engaged  in,  and  the  crifis  then  ready  to  burfl 
which  fhoiild  determine  their  perfonal  and  political, 
fate,  and  that  of  their  country,  and  probably  of 
Europe,  are  taken  into  one  view,  none  but  a  heart 
callous  with  prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  dcpeudai:ce>. 
can  avoid  intereftii.g  itfelf  in  their  fuccefs. 
-  The  archbiihop  of.  Vienna  was  at  this  tine  pr^- 
fident  of  the  National  AlFembly ;  a  perfon  too  old 
to  undergo  the  fcene  that  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
hours,  might  bring  forth.  A  nan  of  more  ac- 
tivity, and  bolder  fortitude,  was  neceflary;  and 
the  National  Aflembly  chofe  (under  the  form  of 
a  vice  prefident,  for  the  prefidency  ftill  refided 
in  ^  the  archbiftiop)  M.  de  la  Fayette ;  and  this 
is  the  only  inftance  of  a  vice-prefident  being 
chofen.  It  was  at  the  moment  that  this  ilorm  was 
pending  (July  ii.)  that  a  declaration  of  rights 
was  brought  forward  by  M.  de  la.  Fayette, 
and  is  the  fame  which  is  alluded  to  in  page  15. 
It  was  haliily  drawn  up,  and  makes  only  a  part  of 
a  more  extenfive  declaration  of  rights,  agreed  upon 
and  adopted  afterwards  by  the  National  Aflembly^ 
The  particular  reafon  for  bringing  it  forward  at 
this  moment,  ( M.  de  la  Fayette  has  fince  in- 
formed me)  was,  that  if  the  National  Aflembly 
fliould  fall  in  the  threatened  defliruflion  that  then 
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furrounded  it,  fome  traces  of  its  principles  might 
have  the  chance  of  furviving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  now  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  The 
event  was  freedom  or  flavery.  On  one  fide,  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thoufand  men ;  on  the  other, 
an  unarmed  body  of  citizens ;  for  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  on  whom  the  National  Affembly  muft  then 
immediately  depend,  were  as  unarmed  and  as  un- 
difciplined  as  the  citizens  of  London  are  now.— 
The  French  guards  had  given  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
their  being  attached  to  the  national  caufe;  but 
their  numbers  were  fmall,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
force,  that  Broglio  commanded,  and  their  officers 
were  in  the  intereft  of  Broglio. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  the  new 
miniftry  made  their  appearance  in  office.  The 
reader  will  carry  in  his  mind,  that  the  Baftille  was 
taken  the  14th  of  July:  the  point  of  time  I  am 
now  fpeakihg  to,  is  the  12th.  Immediately  on 
the  news  of  the  change  of  miniftry  reaching  Paris 
in  the  afternoon,  all  the  play-houfes  and  places  of 
entertainment,  fhops  and  houfes,  werefhut  up.  The 
change  of  miniftry  was  conficfered  as  the  prelude  of 
hoftilities,  and  the  opinion  was  rightly  founded. 

The  foreign  troops  began  to  advance  towards  the 
city.  The  Prince  de  Lambefc,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  German  cavalry,  approached  by  the  Place  of 
Lewis  XV.  which  connefts  itfelf  with  fome  of  thq 
ftreets.  In  his  march,  he  infulted  and  ftruck  an 
old  man  with  his  fword.  The  French,  are  re* 
markable  for  their  refpeft  to  old  age,  and  the  in- 
folence  with  which  it  appeared  to  be  done,  uniting 
witl^  the  general  fermentation  they  were  in,  pro- 
duced 
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jdtrced  a  powerful  efFeft,  and  a  cry  of  To  arms  I  U 
arms  !  fpread  itfelf  in  a  moment  over  the  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  fcarcely  any  who  knew 
the  ufe  of  them :  but  defperate  refoiution,  whea 
every  hope  is  at  (lake,  fupplies,  for  a  while,  the 
want  of  arms.  Near  where  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
befc  was  drawn  up,  were  large  piles  of  ftones 
collefted  for  building  the  new  bridge,  and 
with  thefe  the  people  attacked  the  cavalry.  A 
party  of  the  French  guards,  upon  hearing  the 
firing,  ruflied  from  their  quarters  and  joined  the 
people ;  and  night  coming  on  the  cavalry  retreated. 

The  ftreets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  favour- 
able for  defence ;  and  the  loftinefs  of  the  houfes, 
confifling  of  many  ftories,  from  which  great  annoy- 
ance might  be  given,  fecured  them  againfl:  noftur- 
nal  enterprifes  j  and  the  night  was  fpent  in  provid- 
ing themfelves  with  evei'y  fort  of  weapon  they 
could  make  or  procure:  Guns,  fwords,  black- 
finiths  hammers,  carpenters  axes,  iron  crows, 
pikes,  halberts,  pitchforks,  fpits,  clubs,  &c.  &c. 

The  incredible  numbers  with-  which  they  aflem- 
bled  the  next  morning,  and  the  ftill  more 
incredible  refok^tion  they  exhibited,  embarraffed 
and  aftonifhed  their  enemies.  Little  did  the  new 
miniftry  expect  fuch  a  falute.  Accuftomed  to 
flavery  themfelves,  they  had  no  idea  that  Li- 
berty was  capable  of  fuch  infpiration,  or  thajt  a 
body  of  unarmed  citizens  would  dare  to  face  the 
military  force  of  thirty  thoufand  men. '  Every 
moment  of  this  day  was  employed  in  colleding 
arms^  concerting  plans,  and  arranging  themfelves 
into  the  belt  order  which  fuch  an  inftantaneous 
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movement  could  afford,  Broglio  continued  lying, 
round  the  city,  but  made  no  further  advances  this 
day,  and  the  fucceeding  night  paffed  with  as  much 
tranquillity  as  fuch  a  fcene  could  poffibly  produce. 
But  defence  only  was  not  the  objeft  of  the  ci- 
tizens. They  had  a  caufe  at  flake,  on  which  de- 
pended their  freedom  or  their  flavery.  Ther 
every  moment  expefted  an  attack,  or  to  hear  of 
one  made  on  the  National  Affembly  ;  and  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  the  moft  prompt  meafures  are  fome- 
times  the  beft.  The  objeft  that  now  prefented  it- 
felf,  was  the  Baftille ;  and  the  eclat  of  carrying 
fuch  a  fortrefs  in  the  face  of  fuch  an  army,  could 
not  fail  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  new  miniftry^ 
who  had  fcarcely  yet  had  time  to  meet. .  By  fome 
intercepted  correfpondence  this  morning,  it  was  dif- 
covered,  that  the  Mayor  of  Parrs,  M.  Deffleffelles, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  their  intereft,  was  betray* 
ing  them ;  and  from  this  difcovery,  there  remained 
no  doubt^that  Broglio  would  reinforce  the  Baf- 
tille the  enfuing  evening.  It  was  therefore  necefr 
fary  to  attack  it  that  day ;  but  before  this  cpuld 
be  done,  it  was  firft  neceffary  to  procure  a  better 
fupply  of  arms  than  they  were  then  poffeffed  of. 

There  was  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  maga- 
zine of  arms  depofited  at  the  Hofpital  of  the  In- 
valids, which  the  citizens  fummonfed  to  furrender; 
and  as  the  place  was  not  defennble,  nor  attempted 
much  defence,  they  foon  fucceeded.  Thus  fup- 
plied,.  they  marched  to  attack  the  Baftille ;  a  vaft 
mixed  multitude  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  degrees, 
•  and  armed  with  all  forts  of  weapons.  Imagina- 
tion would  fail  in  defcribing  to  itfelf  the  appear- 
N  ance 
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ance  of  fuch  a  proceffion,  and  of  the  anxiety  for 
the  events  which  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes 
might  produce.  What  plans  the  miniftry  was 
forming,  were  as  unknown  to  the  people  within 
the  city,  as  what  the  citizens  were  doing  was  un- 
known to  them  J  and  what  movements  BrogliQ 
might  make  for  the  fupport  or  relief  of  the  place, 
were  to  the  citizens  equally  as  unknown.  All  wa« 
myftery  and  hazard. 

That  the  Baftille  was^  attacked  with  an  enthufi-  * 
afm  of  heroifm,  fuch  only  as  the  higheft  animation 
of  liberty  could  infpire,  and  carried  in  the  fpace 
.  of  a  few  hours,  is  an  event  which  the  world  is  fully 
poffeffed  of.     I  am  not  undertaking  a  detail  of  the 
attack;    but  bringing  into   view   the  confpiracy 
againft  the  nation  which  provoked  it,  and  which 
fell  with  the  BaftiUe.     The  prifon  to  which  the 
new.  miniftry  were  dooming  the  National  Aflem- 
bly,  in  addition  to  its  beiilg  the  high  altar  and 
caftle  of  defpotifm,  became  the  proper  objeft  ta 
begin  with.     This   enterprife  broke  up  the  new 
miniftry,  who  began  now  to  fly  from  the  ruin  they 
had  prepared  for  others.     The  troops  of  Broglio 
difperfed,  and  himfelf  fled  alfo. 

Mr.  Burke  has  fpoken  a  great  deal  about  plots, 
but  he  has  never  once  fpoken  of  this  plot  againft 
the  National  Affembly,  and  the  liberties,  of  the 
nation;  and  that  he  might  not,  he  has  pafled.over 
all  the  circumftances  that  might  throw  it  in  his 
wky.  The  exiles  who  have  fled  from  France, 
whofe  cafe  he  fo  much  interefts  himfelf  in,  and 
from  whotn  he  has  had  his  leflfon,  fled  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  niiftjirriage  of  this  plgt.  No  plot 
£  ^  was 
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tras  formed  againft  them:  it  were  they  Vfho  were 
plotting  againft  others ;  and  thofe  who  fell,  nrety 
not  unjuftly,  the  pimifhment  they  were  preparing 
to  execute.  But  will  Mr.  Burke  fav,  that  if  this 
ploti  contrived  with  the  fubtlety  of  an  ambufcade^ 
had  fucceeded,  the  foccefsful  party  would  have 
reftrained  their  wrath  fo  foon?  Let  the  hiftory  of 
all  old  governments  anfwer  the  queftioR. 

Whom  has  the  National  Affembly  brought  to 
the  fcafFold  ?  None.  They  were  themfelves  the 
devoted  vidims  of  this  plot,  and  they  have  not  re- 
taliated ;  why  then  are  they  charged  with  revenge 
they  have  not  afted  ?  In  the  tremendous  breaking 
forth  of  a  whole  people,  in  which  all  degrees, 
tempers  and  charafters  are  confounded,  and  de- 
livering themfelves,  by  a  miracle  of  exertion,  from 
the  deftruftion  meditated  againft  them,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  nothing  will  happen  ?  When  men 
are  fore  with  the  fenfe  of  oppreffions,  and  menaced 
with  the  profped  of  new  ones,  is  the  calmnefs  of 
philofophy,  or  the  palfy  of  infenfibility,  to-be  looked 
for  ?  Mr»  Burke  exclaims  againft  outrage ;  yet 
the  greateft  is  that  which  himfelf  has  committed. 
His  book  is:  a  volume  of  outrage,  not  apologized 
for  by  the  impulfe  of  a  moment,  but  cheriflied 
through  a  fpace  of  ten  months ;  yet  Mr,  Burke 
had  no  provocation,  no  life,  no-  intereft  at  ftake.^ 

More  citizens  fell  in  this  ftruggle  than  of  their 
opponents  :  but  four  or  five  perfons  were  feized  by 
the  populace,  and  inftantly  put  to  death ;  the 
Governor  of  the  Baftille,  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  detected  in  the  a6t  of  betraying  them  ; 
and  afterwards  Foulon,  one  of  the  new  miniftry^' 

and 
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and  Bertheir  his  fon-in-law,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  intendant  of  Paris.  Their  heads  were 
ftuck  upon  fpikes,  and  carried  about  the  city;  and 
^  it  is  upon  this  mode  of  puniihment  that  Mr, 
Burke  builds  a  great  part  of  his  tragic  fcenes* 
Let  us  therefore  examine  how  men  came  by  the 
idea  of  puniftiing  in  this  manner. 

They  learn  it  from  the  governments  they  live 
\mder,  and  retaliate  the  punifliments  they  have 
been  accuftomed  to  behold.  The  heads  ftuck 
upon  ipikes,  which  remained  for  years  upon  Tem- 
pie-bar,  differed  nothing  in  the  horror  of  the 
fcene  from  thofe  carried  about  upc«i  fpikes  at 
Paris :  yet  this  was  done  by  the  Englrfli  govern- 
ment. It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  it  fignifies  no- 
thing to  a  man  what  is  done  to '  him  after  he  is 
dead ;  but  it  fignifies  much  to  the  Jiving:  it  either 
tortures  their  feelings,  or  hardens  their  hearts;  and 
in  either  cafe,  it  inftrufts  them  ho\v  to  punifli 
when  power  falls  into  their  hands. 

-Lay  then  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  teach  govern- 
ments humanity.  It  is  their  fanguinary  puni^- 
ments  which  corrupt  mankind.  In  England,  the 
punifhment  in  certain  cafes,  is  by  hangings  draw- 
ingy  and  quartering;  the  heart  of  the  fufferer  is 
cut  out,  and  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  populaca^ 
In  France,  under  the  former  government,  the  pu- 
nifliments were  not  lefs  barbarous.  Who  does 
»ot  remember  the  execution  of  Damien,  torn  to 
pieces  by  horfes  ?  The  eflfed  of  thofe  cruel  fpefta- 
cles  exhibited  to  the  populace,  is  to  deftroy  ten- 
dernefs,  or  excite  revenge;  and  by  the  bafe  and  felfe 
idea  of  governing  men  by  terror,  inftead-  of  reafon, 
I  they 
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they  become  precedents.  It  is  over  the  lowed  clds  of 
mankind  that  government  by  terror  is  intended  to 
operate,  and  it  is  on  them  that  it  operates  to  the 
word  effeft.  They  have  fenfe  enough  to  feel  they 
are  the  objefts  aimed  at ;  and  they  inflifl:  in  their 
turn  the  examples  of  terror  they  have  been  in- 
ftrufted  to  praftife. 

There  are  in  all  European  countries,  a  large 
clafs  of  people  of  that  defcription  which  in  Eng- 
land are  called  the  "  mob  J*     Of  this  clafs  were 
thofe  who  committed  the  burnings  and  devafta- 
tions  in  London  in   1780,  and  of  this  clafs  were 
thofe  who  carried  the  heads  upon  fpikes  in  Paris^ 
Foulon  and  Berthier  were  taken  up  in  the  coun- 
try, and  fent  to  Paris,  to  undergo  their  examina- 
tion at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  for  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  immediately  on  the  new  miniftry  coming 
into  office,  pafled  a  decree,  which  they  communi- 
cated to  the  King  and  Cabinet,  that  they  (the  Na- 
tional   Affembly)   would  hold    the  miniftry,   of 
which  Foulon  was  one,  refponfible  for  the  mea» 
fures  they  were  advifing  and  purfuing  j  but  the 
mob,  incenfed  at  the  appearance  of  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thier,   tore,  them  from  their   conductors   before 
they  were  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  exe- 
cuted thtm  on  the  fpot.     Why  then  does  Mr. 
Burke  charge  outrages  of  this  kind  on  a  whole 
people  ?     As  well  may  he  charge  the  riots  and 
outrages  of  1780  on  all  the  people  of  London^ 
or  thofe  in  Ireland  on  all  his  country. 

But  every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  offenfive  to  our- 
feelings,  and  derogatory  to  the  human  charader, 
ihould  lead  to  other  refiedions  than  thofe  of  re- 
proach. 
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proach.  Even  the  beings  who  commit  them'  have 
Tome  claim  to  our  confideration.  How  then  is  it 
that  fuch  vafl:  clafTes  of  mankind  as  are  diftin- 
guiflie4  by  the  appellation  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  ig- 
norant mob,  are  fo  numerous  in  all  old  coun-* 
tries  ?  The  inftant  we  alk  ourfelves  this  queftion, 
refleftion  feels  an  anfwer.  They  arife,  as  an  un- 
avoidable confequence,  out  of  the  ill  conftrudion 
of  all  the  old  government^  in  Europe,  England  in- 
cluded with  the  reft.  It  is  by  diftortedly  exalting 
fonie  men,  that  others  are  diftortedly  debafed,till  the 
whole  is  out  of  nature.  A  vaft  mafs  of  mankind 
are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back-ground  of 
the  human  pidure,  to  bring  forward,  with  greater 
glare,  the  puppet-fliow  of  ftate  and  ariftocracy. 
In  the  commencement  of  a  Revolution,  thofe 
men  ar^  rather  the  followers  of  the  camp  than  of 
^tjlandard  of  liberty^  and  have  yet  to  be  in- 
ftruded  how  to  reverence  it. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Burke  all  his  theatrical  exaggera* 
lions  for  fads,  and  I  then  aik  him,  if  they  do  not 
f ftablifli  the  certainty  of  what  I  here  lay  down  ? 
Admitting  them  to  be  true,  they  fliew  the  neceffity 
of  the  French  Revolution,  as  much  as  any  on^ 
thing  he  could  have  aflerted.  Thefe  outrage$ 
wpre  not  the  efFeft  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  of  the  degraded  mind  that  exjfted  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  which  the  Revolution 
>is  calculated  to  reform.  Place  them  then  to  their 
proper  g^ufe,  and  take  the  reproach  of  them  to 
your  own  fide. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  National  Aflembly,  and 
the  city  of  Paris,  that  during  fuch  a  tremendous 
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fcent  of  arms  and  confufion,  beyond  the  controul 
of  all  authority,  that  they  have  been  able,  by  the 
influence  of  example  and  exhortation,  to  reftrain 
fo  much.  Never  were  more  pains  taken  to  inftruft 
and  enlighten  mankind,  and  to  make  them  fee 
that  their  intereft  confifted  in  their  virtue,  and 
not  in  their  revenge,  than  what  have  been  dif- 
played  in  the  Revolution  of  France. — ^I  now  proceed 
to  make  fome  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's  account  of 
the  expedition  to  Verfailles,  Odober  5th  and  6th. 

I  cannot  confider  Mr.  Burke's  book  in  fcarcely 
any  other  light  than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and 
he  muft,  I  think,  have  confidered  it  in  the  fame 
light  ,himfelf,  by  the  poetical  liberties  he  has  ta- 
ken of  omitting  fome  fafts,  diftorting  others, 
and  making  the  whole  machinery  bend  to  produce 
a  ftage  effeft.  Of  this  kind  is  his  account  of  the 
expedition  to  Verfailles.  He  begins  this  account 
by  omitting  the  only  fads  which  as  caufes  are 
known  to  be  true;  every  thing  beyond  thefe  is  con- 
jefture  even  in  Paris :  and  he  then  works  up  a  tale 
accommodated  to  his  own  paffions  and  prejudices.. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  throughout  Mr.  Burke's 
book,  that' he  never  fpeaks  of  plots  again/l  the 
Revolutioh;  tnd  it  is  from  thofe  plots  that  all  the 
mifchiefs  have  arifen.  It  fuits  his  purpofe  to  exhi- 
bit the  confequences  without  their  caufes.  It  is  one 
of  the  arts  of  the  drama  to  do  fo.  If  the  crimes 
of  men  were  exhibited  with  their  fufferings,  the 
ftS^e  effed:  would  fometimes  be  loft,  and  the  au» 
dience  would  be  inclined  to  approve  where  it  was 
intended  they  fhould  commiferate. 

After  all  the  inveftigations  that  have  been  mad« 
into  this  intricate  affair,  (the  expedition  to  Ver- 
failles), 
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failles)  it  ftill  remains  enveloped  in  all  that  kind 
of  myftery  which  ever  accompanies  events  produ- 
ced more  from  a  concurrence  of  awkward  circum«^ 
ftances,  than  from  fixed  defign.  While  the  cha- 
raders  of  men  are  forming,  as  is  always  the  cafe 
ii)  revolutionsi,  there  is  a  reciprocal  fufpicion,  and 
a  difpoiition  to  mifinterpret  each  other;  and  even 
parties  dire£Hy  oppofite  in  principle,  will  fometin^es 
concur  in  pufhing  forward  the  fame  movement  with 
very  different  views,  and  with  the  hopes  of  its  pro- 
ducing very  different  confequences.  A  great  deal 
of  this  may  be  difcoveredin  this  embarraffed  affair,^ 
and  yet  the  iffue-pf  the  whole  was  what  nobpdy 
had  in  view* 

The  only  things  certainly  known,  are,  that  con- 
fiderable  uneafinefs  was  at  this  time  excited  at  Pa- 
ris, by  the  delay  of  the  King  in  not  fanftioning 
and  forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  particularly  that  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
rights  of  Marij  and  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  of 
Atigujiy  which  contained  the  foundation  principles 
on  which  the  conflitution  was  to  be  ereded.  The 
kindeft,  and  perhaps  the  faireft  conjecture  upon  this 
matter  is,  that  fome  of  the  minifters  intended  to 
make  remarks  and  obfervations  upon  certain  parts 
of  them,  before  they  were  finally  fanftioned  and 
fent  to  the  provinces ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  derived  hopes  from  the 
delay,  and  the  friends  of  the  revolution,  uneafinefs* 

During  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  the  Garde  du 
Corps ^  which  was  compofed,  as  fi^h  regiments 
j^enei:^lly  are,  of  perfbns  much  connected  with  the 
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Court,  gave  an  entertainment  at  Verfallles  (Od.  i,) 
to  fome  foreign  regiments  then  arrived ;  ^ad  when 
the  entertainment  was.  at  the  height,  on  a  Cgnal 
given,  the  Garde  du  Corps  t9re  the  national  cockade 
from  their  hats,  trampled  it  under  foot,  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  counter  cockade  prepared  for  the 
purpofe.  An  indignity  of  this  kind  amounted  to 
defiance.  It  was  like  declaring  war  ;  and  if  men 
will  give  challenges,  they  muft  expeO;  confequen- 
ces.  But  all  this  Mr.  Burke  has  carefully  kept 
ouf  of  fight.  He  begins  his  account  by  faying^ 
*'  Hiftory  will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
"  6th  of  Oftober  1789,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
**  France,  after  a  day  of  confufion,  alarm,  difmayj^ 
*'  and  {laughter,  lay  down  under  the  pledged  fecu- 
**  rity  of  public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few 
*'  hours  of  reffpite,  and  troubled  melancholy  re» 
^'  pofe/*  .  This  is  neither  the  fober  ftile  of  hif- 
tory, nor  the  intention  of  it.  It  leaves  every  thing 
to  be  guefled  at,  and  miftaken.  One  would  at 
leaft  think  there  had  been  a  battle ;  and  a  bafttlef 
there  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  moderating  prudence  of  thofe  whom  Mr, 
Burke  involves  in  his  cenfiires.  By  his  keeping 
the  Garde  du  Corps  out  of  fight,  Mr.  Burke  has 
afforded  himf^f  the  dramatic  licence  of  putting 
the  King  and  Queen  in 'their  places,  as  if  the  ob-? 
^tdi  of  the  expedition  was  againft  them.rr^But,  to 
return  to  my  account-wp- 

This  condufl:  of  the  Garde  du  CorpSy  as  might 
well  be  expefted,  alarmed  and  enrj^ged  the  Pari- 
fifins.    The  colours  of  the  caufe,  and  the  caufc 
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itfelf,  vrttt  become  too  united  to  miftake  the  In* 
tention  of  the  infult,  and  the  Parlfians  were  deter* 
mined  to  call  the  Garde  du  Corps  to  an  account* 
There  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of 
afiaffination  in  marching  in  the  face  of  day  to  de- 
mand  fatisfaSion,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  may  be  ufed, 
of  a  body  of  armed  men  who  had  voluntarily 
given  defiance.  But  the  circumftance  which  ferves 
to  throw  this  affair  into  embarraffment  is,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  appear  to  have  encoura- 
ged it,  as  well  as  Its  friends.  The  one  hoped  to 
prevent  a  civil  war  by  checking  it  in  time,  and  the 
other  to  make  one.  The  hopes  of  thofe  oppofed  to 
the  revolution,  refted  in  making  the  King  of  their 
party,  and  getting  him  from  Verfailles  to  Metz, 
where  they  expefted  to  coUeft  a  force,  and  fet  up 
a  ftandard.  We  have  therefore  two  different 
cbjefls  preferfting  themfelves  ,at  the  fame  time, 
and  to  be  accbmpliflied  by  the  fame  means :  the 
oiie,  to  chaftife  the  Garde  du  CorpSy  which  waa 
the  obje£t  of  the  Parifians ;  the  other,  to  render 
the  confufion  of  fuch  a  fcene  an  inducement  tQ 
,  the  King  to  fet  off  for  Metz. 

On  the  5th  of  Oftober,  a  very  numerous  body 
of  women,  and  men  in  the  difguife  of  women,  col- 
ledled  round  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  town-hall  at 
Paris,  and  fet  off  for  Verfailles.  Their  profeffed 
objeft  was  the  Garde  du  Corps  ;  but  prudent  men 
readily  recoiled  that  mifchief  is  eafier  begun  than 
ended;  and  this  impreffed  itfelf  with  the  more 
force,  from  the  fufpicions  alreadj  ftated,  and  the 
irregularity  of  fuch  a  cavalcade.  As  foon  there* 
fgre  a$afuiJSciemforce  could  be  coUeded,  M.dela 
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Fayette,  by  orders  from  the  civil  authority  of  Park, 
let  off"  after  them  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand 
of  the  Paris  militia.  The  revolution  could  derive 
no  benefit  from  confufion,  and  its  oppofers  might- 
By  an  amiable  and  fpirited  manner  of  addrefs,  he 
had  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  calming  difquietudes, 
and  in  this  he  was  extraordinarily  fuccefsful ;  to 
frullrate,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  might 
feck  to  improve  this  fcenc  into  a  fort  of  juftifiable 
neceffity  for  the  King's  quitting  Verfailles  and 
withdrawing  to  Metz,  and  to  prevent  at  the  fame 
time  the  confequences  that  might  enfue  between 
the  Garde  du  Corps  and  this  phalanx  of  mea  and 
women,  he  forwarded  expreiTes  to  the  King,  that 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Verfailles^  at  the  orders 
of  the  civilauthority  of  Paris,  for  thepurpofe  of 
peace  and  protection,  cxpreffing  at  the  fame  time 
the  neceffity  of  reftraining  the  Garde  du  Corps 
from  firing  upon  the  people*. 

He  arrived  at  Verfailles  between  ten  and  elevea 
at  night.  The  Garde  du  Corps  was  dravm  up, 
and  the  people  had  arrived  fome  time  before,  but 
every  thing  had  remained  fufpended.  Wifdom 
and  policy  now  confided  in  changing  a  fcene  of 
danger  into  a  happy  event.  M.  de  la  Fayette 
became  the  mecfiator  between  the  enraged  parties  ; 
and  the  King,  to  remove  the  uneafinefs  which 
had  arifisn  from  the  delay  already  ftated,  fent  for 
the  Prefident  of  the  National  Affcmbly,  and  figned 
the  Declaration  of  the  rights  of  Marty  and  fuch 
other  parts  of  the  conflitution  as  were  in  readinefe. 

^  I  am  warranted  in  Itflerting  thisi  as  I  had  it  perfonally  froni  Mm 
it  la  Fayette;  with  whdm  I  hav«  Hved  id  Jiuibits  Qf  fnpndfiiip  for 
fourte(^n  years, 

it 


It  was.  now  about  one  in  the  moriung.  Every 
thing  appeared  to  be  compofed,  and  a  general 
congratulation  took  place.  At  the  beat  of 
drum  a  proclamation  was  made,  that  the  citizens 
of  Verfaiiles  would  give  the  hofpitality  of  their 
houfes  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  Pari^.  Thofc 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  this  manner, 
remained  in  the.ftreets,  or  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  churches  j  and  at  two  o'clock  the  King  and 
C^een  retired. 

In  this  ft  ate  matters  paffed  till  the  break  of  day, 
when  a  frefh  dift\;irbance  arofe  from  the  ceniurable 
conduct  of  fome  of  both  parties,  for  fuch  charac- 
ters there  will  be  in  all  fuch  fcenes.  One  of  the 
Garde  du  Corps  aj^eared  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  palace,  and  the  people  who  had  remained 
during  the  night  in  the  ftreets  accofted  him  with 
reviling  a^nd  ^ovocative  language.  Inftead  of 
retiring,  as  in  fuch  a!  c^e  prudence  would  have 
didatedj  he.  prefented  his  mulket,  fired, ...and  kil- 
led one. of  the  Paris  militia.'  The  peace  being 
thus  broken,  the  people  rufhed  into  the  palace  in 
queft  of  the  offender.  They  attacked  the  quarters 
of  the  Garde  du  Corpx.  within  the  palace,  and  pur- 
fued  them  throughout  the  avenues  of  it,  and  to 
the  aparCm^its  of  the  King.  On  this  tumult,  not 
the  Queen  only,  asJMr.  Burke  has  reprefented  it, 
but  every  perfon  in  the  palace,  was  awakened  and 
alarmed  ;  and  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  a  fecond  time 
to  interpofe  between  the  parties,  the  event  of 
which  was,  that  the  Garde  du  Corps  put  on  the 
national  cockade,  and  the  matter  ended  as  by 
oblivion,  after  the  lofs  of  two  or  three  lives* 

During 
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Dtrring'  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which 
this  confofiott  wa&  aSing,  the  King  and  Queen 
Vere  in  public  at  the  balcony,  and  neither  of 
tiiem  Goncealed  for  fafety's  fake,  as  Mr.  Burke,  in - 
fifltiates*     Matters  being  thus  appeafed,  and  tran- 
quillity reftored,  a  general  acclamation  broke  forth, 
of  Le  Roi  ct  Paris^'-^Le  Rot  i  Faris^ — The  King  to 
PSiris.     It  was  the  fhout  of  peace,  and  immediately 
accepted  on'  the  part  of  the  King.     By  this  mea- 
fure,  all  future  projefts  of  trapanning  the  King  td 
Metz,  aiid  fetting  up  the  ftandard  of  oppofition 
te  th^  conftitution,  were  prevented,  and  the  fufpi- 
cions  estingmfked.      The  King   and  his  family 
reached  Paris  in  the  evening,  and  were  congratu- 
lated on  their  arrival  by  M.  Bailley  the  Mayor  of 
Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens.     Mr.  Burke; 
who  throughout  his  book  confounds  things,  per- 
ibns,^  and*  principles,  has  in  his  remarks  on  M* 
Bailley's  addrds,  confounded  time  alfo.  •  He  cen- 
fures  M.  Bailley  for  calling  it,  "  un  bon  jourj*  a 
good  day.     Mr.  Burfce  fhould  have  informed  him^ 
fdf^  that  this  fcene  took  up  the  fpace  of  two  days; 
the  day  on  which  it  began  with  evety  appearance 
of  danger  and  nrifchief,  and  the  day  on  which  it 
terminated  without  the  mifchiefs  that  threatened  ; 
and  that  it  is  'to  this   peaceful  termination  that 
M.  Bailley  alludes,  and  to  the  arrival  of  the  King 
at  Paris.   ,  Not  lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand 
perfons  arranged  themfelves  in  the  proceffion  from 
Verfailles  to  Paris,  and  not  an  a£b  of  moleftation 
was  committed  during  the  whole  march. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lally  Tollen- 

dal,  a  deferter  from  the  National  Affembly,  fays; 

4  that 
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that  on  eateriag  Paris,  the  ;p@of>le  ftiouted,  ^  Touski 
gveques  a  la  lanierne.^*  All  Bi0ii9p$  to  b^  hanged  at 
the  Unthorn  or  lamp*pofts.'*^It  is  furprifiug  that 
fiobo4y  fhould:  hear  this  h^  Lally  Tolleadal^  and 
that  aobody  fliould  bdiere  k  but  Mr.  Burke.  It 
has  not  the  leaft  c^ne£tion  ^th  any  part  of  thQ 
tranfadiwa,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  it.  .The  biibops  have  never  been 
introduced  before  into  aiiy  fcene  of  Mr#  Burke'f 
drama ;  Why  then  are  they,  all  at  once,  and  alto- 
gether, tout  a  coup  et  tous  anfemhle^  introduced  now  ? 
Mr.  Burke  brings  fc^ward  his  biihops  and  his  Ian* 
thorn  like  figures  in  a  ma^ic  lantfaprp,  and  raifea 
his  fcenes  by  contrail  inftead  of  co^ne&ion.  But 
it  ferves  to  fhew,  with  the  reft  >pf  his  book,  what 
little  credit  ought  to  be  given,  where  even  proba* 
bility  is  fet  at  defiance,  for  the  purppfe  of  de» 
faming  ;  and  with  this  refleftion,  inftead  of  a  fo*. 
iiloquy  in  praife  of  chivalry,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done,  I .  clofe  the  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Verfailles  *. 

I  have  now  to  follow  Mr.  Burke  through  a  path- 
lefs  wilder nefs  of  rhapfodies,  and  a  fort  of  defcant 
upon  governments,  in  which  he  afferts  whatever 
he  pleafes,  on  the  prefumption  of  its  being  be- 
Jieved,  without  offering  either  evidence  or  reafonij 
for  fo  doing. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  reafoned  upon  to  ai 
i:onclufion,  certain  fads,  principles,  or  data,  to* 
reafon  from,  niuft  be  eftablilhed,  ;idmitted,  or  de» 

*  An  account  of  the  expedition  to  Verfailles  may  be  feen  in  No« 
;^3.  of  the  Revolution  de  Paris ^  containiiig  the  events  from  the  3d  ta 
^be  joth  of  Oftober  1789, 
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Hied.  '  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  ufual  outrage,  abufes 
the  Declaration  of  the  rights  of  Man^  publiflied  by 
the  National  AfTembly  of  France  as  the  bafis  on 
which  the  conftitution  of  France  is  built.  This  he 
calls  ^'  paltry  and  blurred  fheets  of  paper  about  the 
rights  of  man.** — Does  Mr.  Burke  mean  to  deny 
that  man  has  any  rights  ?  If  he  does,  then  hemuft 
mean  that  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  rights  any 
where,  and  that  he  has  none  himfelf ;  for  who  is 
there  in  the  world  but  man  ?  But  if  Mr.  Burke 
means  to  admit  that  man  has  rights,  the  queflion 
then  will  be.  What  are  thofe  rights,  and  how  came 
man  by  them  originally  ? 

The  error  of  thofe  who  reafon  by  precedents 
drawn  from  antiquity,  refpedingthc  rights  of  man, 
is,  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough  into  antiquity. 
They  do  not  go  the  whole  way.  They  fto^  in 
fome  of  the  intermediate  ftages  of  an  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then  done 
as  a  rule  for  the  prefent  day.  This  is  no  authority 
at  all.  If  we  travel  ftill  farther  into  antiquity,  we 
fliall  find  a  direfl:  contrary  opinion  and  praftice 
prevailing  ;  and  if  antiquity  is  to  b^  authority,  a 
thoufand  fuch  authorities  may  be  produced,  fuc- 
ceffively  contradifting  each  other :  But  if  we  pro* 
ceed  on,  we  (hall  at  laft  come  out  right ;  we  Ihall 
come  to  the  time  when  man  came  from  the  hand 
of  his  Maker.  What  was  he  then  ?  Man.  Man' 
was  his  high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher  canxiot 
be  given  him.  But  of  titles  I  (hall  fpeak  here«» 

^Aer. 

We  are  now  got  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  at 
the  origin  of  his  rights.     As  to  the  manner  in 

which 
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%hicB  iTie  world  has  Been  governed  from  thai  d^y 
to  this,  it  is  no  farther  any  concern  of  ours  than 
to  make  a  proptr  ufe  of  the  errors  or  the  improve- 
ments which  the  hiftoty  of  it  prefeiits.  Thofe  who 
Kved  a  hundred  or  a  f houfaiid  years  ago,  were  then 
moderns  as  we  are  now.  They  had  iAeir  incieritsi 
and  thofe  ancients  had  others,  and  we  alfo  fhall  be 
ancients  -in  our  turn.  If  the  mere  nam6  of  anti* 
quity,  is  to  govern  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  people 
who  afre  to  live  an  hundred  or  a  thoufatid  years 
hence,' may  as  well  take  us  for  a  precedent,  as  we 
make  a  precedent  of  thofe  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thoufind  years  agow  The  faft  is,  that  por- 
tiohs  6f  antiquity,  by  proving  every  thing,  eftablifli 
nothing.  It  is  authority  againft  authority  all  the 
way,  till  we  come  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  rights 
of  man  at  the  creation*  Here  our  enquiries  find 
a  refting-plaee,  and  our  reafon  finds  a  home.  If 
a  difpute  about  the  rights  of  man  had  af ofe  at  the 
diftance  of  an  hundred  years  from  the  creation,  it 
is  to  this  fource  of  authority  they  muft  have  re* 
ferred,  and  it  is  to  the  fame  fource  of  authority 
that  we  muft  now  refer. 

Though  I  mean  not  to  toiich  upon  any  fedtarian 
principle  of  religion,  yet  it  may  be  worth  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  genealogy  of  Chrift  is  traced  to  Adam. 
Why  then  not  trace  the  rights  of  man  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man  ?  I  will  anfwer  the  queftion.  Be- 
caufe  there  have  been  an  upftart  of  governments, 
thrufting  themfelves  between,  and  prefumptuoufly 
working  to  un-make  man. 

If  any  generation  of  men  ever  pofleffed  the  right 
'of  dilating  the  mode  by  which  the  world  fhould 
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bcgovcrftei'for  ever,  it  was  thefirft  gcBfiratioa 
that  exided  j  and  if  that  generation  did  not  do  it^^ 
no  fucceeding  generation  can  ijiew  any  authority 
for  doing  if,  nor  fet  any  up.  The  iUuminating- 
and  divine  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  man^ 
(for  it  has  its  origin  from  the  Maker  of  man}  re- 
lates^ not  only  to  the  living  individual^  but  to  ge- 

.  nerations  of  men  fucceeding  each  other. ,  Every 
generation  is  equal  in  rights  to  the  geiref atioa^ 
"which  preceded  it,  by  the  fame  rule  that  ev^y  in- 
dividual is  born  equal  in  rights  with  his  e^tempo* 
rary. 

Every  hiftory  of  the  creation,  and  every  tradi- 
tionary account,  whether  from  the  lettered  or  im- 
lettered  world,  however  they  may  vfiry  in  their 
opinion  or  belief  of  certain  purticulars,  aU  agree  im 
eftablifliing  one  point,  the  \mty  of  man;  by-wHicl? 
I  mean  that  pian  is  all  of  one  degree^  and  C2>nfe« 
quently  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  with  equals 
natural  rights,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if.  pofterity 
had  been  continued  by  creation  inftead  of  genera- 

'  tiony  the  latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the 
former  is  carried  forward  ;,and  confequently,  every 
child  born  into  the  world  muft  be  confidered  as 
deriving  its  exiftience  from  God.  The  world  is  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  firft  man  thpi|  ^i^lted, 
and  his  natural  right  in  it  is  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  whether 
taken  as  divine  authority^  or  merely  hiftorical,  is 
fully  up  to  this  point,  the  unity  er  equality  of  man^ 
The  expreflions  adiiiit  of  no  controverfy.  "  And 
**  God  faid,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image. 
*^  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  j  male  and 
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^  female  created  he  them-'V  The  diftlndvon  of 
ieK€8  is  p(HUted  out,  but  no  other  <lifUn£kioai» 
teven  implied.  If  this  be  not  divine  authority,  it 
i^  at  Iq^  hiiloiical  authority,  ^nd  (hews  that  the, 
equality  of  man,  fo  far  from  being,  a  modern  doc  * 
trine,  is  the  oldeft  upon  record. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  religionai 
.  known  in  the  world  are  founded,  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  man,  on  the  unity  ofman^  as  being  all  of 
one  degree.  Whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  or  in 
whatever  ftate  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  here*. 
after,  the  good  and  the  bad  are  the  only,  diftinc- 
tions.  Nay,  €ven  the  laws  of  governments  are 
^obliged  to  Aide  into  this  principle,  by  making  de* 
jgrees  to  confift  in  crimes,  and  not  in  perfons. 

It  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  ail  truths,  and  of  the 
higheft  advantage  to  cultivate.  By  confidering 
tnan  in  this. light,  and  by  inftruSing  him  to  confix 
der  himfelf  in  this  light,  it  places  him  in  a  cipfe 
conneftion  tvith  all  his  duties,  whether  to  his  Cre- 
ator, or  to  the  creation,  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  and 
it  is  only  when  he  forgets  his  origin,  or,  to  ufe  a 
more  fafliionable  phrafe,  his  birth  and  family^  that 
he  becomes  diffolute.  It  ig  not  among  the  leaft  of 
ihe  evils  of  the  prefent  exifting  governments  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  that  man,  confidered  as  roan^ 
is  thrown  back  to  a  vaft  diftance  from  his  Maker, 
and  the  artificial  chafm  filled  up  by  a  fucceflion  of 
barriers,  or  a  fort  of  turnpike  gates,  through  which 
te  has  to  pafs.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Burke^s  catalogue 
of  barriers  that  he  has  fet  up  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  Putting  himfelf  in  the  charafter  of  a  he- 
rald, he  fays—"  We  fear  God-^^we  look  with^wo^ 
G2  "to 
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*^  to  kings— With  atfedion  to  parliaments — -with 
*'  duty  to  magiftrates  — with  reverence  to  priefts, 
*'  and  with  refpecl  to  nobility."  Mr.  Burke  has 
forgot  to  put  in  *'  chivalry.**  He  has  alfo  forgot 
to  put  in  Peter. 

The  duty  of  man  is  not  a  wildemefs  of  turnpik^ 
gates,  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  by  tickets  from 
one  to  the  other.  It  is  plain  and  fimple,  and  con- 
fifts  but  of  two  points.  His  duty  to  God,  which 
every  man  muft  feel ;  and  with  refpecl  to  his 
neighbour,  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  thofe 
to  whom  power  is  delegated  do  well,  they  will  be 
refpefted ;  if  not,  they  will  be  defpifed :  and  with 
regard  to  thofe. to  whom  no  power  is  delegated, 
but  who  affume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know 
nothing  of  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only  (and  that  but  in 
part)  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  We  have  now 
•to  confider  the  civil  rights  of  man,  and  to  fhew 
how  the  one  originates  out  of  the  other.  Man  did 
not  enter  into  fociety  to  become  wor/e  than  he  was 
before,  nor  to  have  lefs  rights  than  he  had  before, 
but  to  have  thofe  rights  better  fecured.  His  natu<- 
ral  rights  are  the  foundation  of  all  his.  fivil  rights. 
But  in  order  to  purfue  this  diftinftion  with  more 
precifion,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  mark  the  diflferent 
qualities  of  natural  and  civil  rights. 

A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Natural  rights  are 
thofe  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  exift- 
ence.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  intelle^aual  rights,  or 
rights  of  the  mind,  and  alfo  all  thofe  rights  of  a£t- 
ing  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and.hap. 
f inefs,  which  atenot  injurious  to  the natuifal  rights 
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,of  others. -r— Civil  rights  are  thofe  which  apper- 
tain to  mm  in  right  of  his  being  a  member  of  fo- 
ciety.  Every  civil  right  has  for  its  foundatioji 
jfome  natural  right  pre-exifting  in  the  individual, 
^ut  to  which  his  individual  power  is  not,  in  all 
xrafes,  fufficiently  competent.  Of  this  kind  are  alt' 
thofe  which  relate  to  fex:urity  and  proteftion. 

From  this  ,fliort  review,  it  will  be  .eafy  to  diftin- 
gttilh  between  that  clafs  of  natural  rights  which 
man  retains  after  entering  into  fociety,  and  thofi^ 
,Tvhich  he  throws  into  common  ftock  as  a  member 
jof  fociety. 

The  natural  rights  which  he  retains,  are  all  thofe 
'in  which  the  power  to  execute  is. as  perfed  in  the 
in^diyidual  ^.the  right  itfelf.  Among  this  clafs,  as 
is  before  mentioned,  are  all  the  intellectual  rights, 
or  rights  of  the  mindr.confequently,  religion  is 
one  of  thofe  rights.  The  natural  rights  which  ariC 
not. retained,  are  all  .thofe  in  which,  though  the 
right. is  perfect  in  the  individual,,  the. power  to  exe- 
i:ute  them  is  defedive.  They  anfwer  not  his  pur- 
.  pofe.  A  man,  by  natural  right,  has  a  right  to 
judge  in  his  own .  caufe ;  and  fo  far  as  the  right  of 
thPlnind  is  concerned,  he  never  furrenders  it :  But 
what  availeth  it  him  to  judge^  if  he  has  not  power 
-to  redrefs  ?  He  therefore  depofits  this  right  in  the 
common  ftock  of  fociety,  and  takes  the  arm  of  fo- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  a  part,  in  preference  and  in 
addition  to  his  own.  Society  grants  him  nothing. 
Every  man  is  a  proprietor  in  fociety,  and  draws  on 
the  capital  as  a  matter  of  right. 
'  From  thofe  premifes,  two  or  three  certain  con- 
cluiions  will  follow. 

firft. 
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Titft,  That  every  dvtl  right  grows  <Hit  of  x 
Coral  right ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  natural  r^ht 
exchanged. 

Secondly,  That  dvil  power,  pr<^rly  caaMereA 
as  fuch,  is  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of  that  chft 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which  becomes  defec- 
tive in  die  individual  in  point  of  power,  and  an- 
fwers  not  his  purpofe ;  but  when  colleded  to  a 
£[>cus,  becomes  competent  to  the  purpcfe  c^  everf 
<ine# 

Thirdly,  That  the  power  produced  from  the  agt- 
gregate  of  natural  rights,  imperfed  in  power  in  the 
individual,  cannot  be  applied  to  invade  the  natural 
rights  which  are  retained  in  the  individual,  and  iis 
whidi  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfed  as  the 
fight  itfelf. 

We  have  now,  in  a  few  wordir,  traced  man  from 
%  natural  individual  to  a  member  of  fociety,  and 
ihewn,  or  endeavoured  to  ihew,  the  quality  of  the 
natural  rights  retained,  and  of  thofe  which  are  ex:* 
changed  for  dvil  rights.  Let  us  now  apply  thofe 
principles  to  governments. 

In  caiting  our  eyes  over  theworld,  it  is  extremdy 
cafy  to  diftinguilh  the  governments  which  Hkve 
.  arifen  out  of  fociety,  or  out  of  the  focial  compad, 
from  thofe  which  have  not :  but  to  place  this  in  a 
clearer  light  than  what*.a  '(ingle  glance  may  afibrd^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  review  of  the  feveral 
fources  from  which  governments  have  arifen j^^  and 
on  which  they  have  been  founded. 

They  may  be  all  comprehended  utider  three 

.  }ieads.  •    Firft,  Superftition,    ,  Secondly,  Power. 

J  Thirdly^ 
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Ifhirdly,  the  common  inter^ft  of  fpciety,  and  the 
tommcm  rights,  of  man. 

The  firfl:  was  a  goyerfiment  of  prieftcraft,  the 
fecond  of  conquerors,  and  the  third  of  reafon. 

When  a  fet  of  artful  men  pretended,  through 
the  medium  of  oracles,  to  hold  intercourfc  with  the 
Deity,  as  familiarly  a$  they  now  march  up  the  b^ck- 
ftairsin  European  courts,  the  world  was  conipletely 
under  the  gove?:nment  of  fuperftition.  The  oracles 
were  confulted,  and  whatever  they  were  made  to 
fty,  became  the  law  j  aiid  this  fort  of  government 
lailed  as  long  as  this  fort  of  fuperilition  lafted. 

After  thefe  a  race  of  conquero]rs  arofe,  wh6fe 
government,  like  that  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  founded  in  power,  and  the  fword  affumed  the 
name  of  a  fcepter.  Governments  thus  eftabliftied, 
laft  as  long  as  the  power  to  fupport  them  lafts  j 
but  that  they  might  avail  themfelves  of  ev-ery 
engine  in  their  favour,  they  united  fraud  to  force, 
and  fet  up  an  idol  which  they  called  Divine  Right j 
and  which,  in  imitation  of  thcL  Pope,  who  afFeds 
to  be  fpiritusd  and  temporal,  and  in  contradidion 
to  Jjj^  Founder  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  twifted 
itfelf  afterwards  into  an  idol  of  another  fhape, 
called  Church  and  State.  The  key  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  key  of  the  Treafury,  became  quartered  on 
one  another,  and  the  wondering  cheated  multitude 
worshipped  the  invention. 

When  I  contemplate  the  natural  dignity  of  man  j 
when  I  feel  (for  Nature  has  not  been  kind  enough 
to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings)  for  the  honour  and 
happinefs  of  its  charafter,  I  become  irritated  at  the 
attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  force  and  fraud,  as 
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if  they  were  all  knaves  ?ind  fools,  and  can  fcarcely 
avoid  difguft  at  thofe  who  are  thus  impofed  upon. 

We  have  now  to  review  the  governments  which 
arife  out  of  fociety,  in  contradiftinftion  to  thofe 
which  arofe  out  of  fuperftition  and  conqueft. 

It  has  been  thought  a  confiderable  advance  to- 
wards eftablifhing  the  principles  of  Freedom,  to  fay, 
that  government  is  a  compaft  between  thofe^who 
govern  and  thofe  who  are  governed :  but  this  can* 
not  be  true,  beca^fe  it  is  putting  the  effeft  before 
the  caufe ;  for  as  man  mu(t  have  exifted  before 
governments  exifted,  there  neceffarily  was  a  time 
when  governments  did  not  exift,  and  confequently 
there  could  originally  exift  no  governors  to  forn^ 
fuch  a  compad  with.  The  fafl:  therefore  muft  be, 
that  the  individuals  themfelves^  each  iij  his  own 
perfonal  and  fovereign  right,  entered  into  a  compact 
with  each  other  tp  produce  a  government :  and  this 
is  the  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a 
right  to  arife,  and  the  only  principle  on  which  they 
have  a  right  to  exift. 

To  poffefs  ourfelves  of  a  clear  idea  of  what  go- 
vernment is,  or  ought  to  be,  we  muft  trace  ^t  to 
its  origin.  In  doing  this,  vr^  fliall  eafily  difcover 
that  governments  muft  have  arifen,  either  out  of  the 
people,  or  over  the  people.  Mr.  Burke  has  made 
no  diftinSion.  He  inveftigates  nothing  *  to  its 
fource,  and  therefore  he  confounds  every  thing : 
but  he  has  fignified  his  intention  of  undertaking 
at  fome  future  opportunity,  a  comparifon  between 
the  conftitutions  of  England  and  France.  As  he 
thus  renders  it  a  fubjeft  of  controverfy  by  throwing 
the  gauntlet,  I  take  him  vp  on  his  own  ground. 

It 
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It  is  in  high  challenges  that  high  truths  have  the 
right  of  appearing  ;  and  I  accept  it  with  the  more 
readinefs,  becaufe  it  affords  me,  at  the  fame  time, 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  fubjefl:  with  refpecl 
to  governments  arifing  out  df  fociety. 

But  it  will  be  firft  .neceifary  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  a  conjiitution.  It  is  not  fufEcient  that  we 
adopt  the  word  ;  we  muft  fix  alfo  a  ftandard  figni- 
fication  to  it. 

A  conftitution  is  not  a  thing  in  name  only,  but ' 
in  faft.  It  has  not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  exillence ; 
and  wherever  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vifible 
form,  there  is  none.  A  conftitution  is  a  thing  an-- 
tecedent  to  a  government,  and  a  government  is  only 
the  creature  of  a  conftitution*  The  conftitution 
of  a  country  is  not  the  a£t  of  its  government,  but 
of  the  people  coiiftituting  a  government.  It  is  the 
body  of  elements,  to  which  you  can  refer,  ^and 
quote  article  by  article ;  and  which  contains  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  ftiall  be  efta- 
bliflied,  the  manner  in  which  it  fliall  be  organized, 
the  powers  it  fhall  have,  the  mod^  of  elections,  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  or  by  what  other;  name 
fuch  bodies  may  be  called  ;  the  powers  which  the 
Executive  part  of  the  government  Ihall  have;  and,  in 
fine,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  compleat  orga- 
nisation of  a  civil  government,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  fliall  ad,  and  by  which  it  fliall  be 
bound.  A  conftitution,  therefore,  is  to  a  govern- 
ment,'what  the  laws  made  afterwards  by  that  go- 
vernment are  to  a  court  of  judicature.  The  court 
^f  judicature  does  not  make  the  laws,  neither  can 
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it  alter  them ;  it  only  ads  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
made ;  and  the  goyemment  is  in  like  manner  go« 
verned  by  the  conftitution. 

Can  then  Mr.  Burke  produce  the  Engliih  Confti- 
tution ?  If  he  cannot,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
though  it  has  been  fo  much  talked  about,  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  conftitution  exifts,  or  ever  did 
exift,  and  confequently  that  the  people  have  yet 
a  conftitution  to  form. 

Mr,  Burke  will  not,  I  prefume,  deny  the  pofition 
I  have  already  advanced;  namely,  that  govern- 
ments arife  either  out  oi  the  people,  or  over  the 
people.  The  Engliih  government  is  oneof  thofe 
which  arofe  out  of  a  conqueft,  and  not  out  of 
'  fociety,  and  confequently  it  arofe  over  the  people; 
and  though  it  has  been  much  modified  from  the 
opportunity  of  circumftances  fince  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  country  has  never  yet 
regenerated  itfelf,  and  is  therefore  without  a 
conftitirtion. 

I  readily  perceive  the  reafon  why  Mr.  Burke 
declined  going  into  the  comps^rifon  between  the 
Engliih  and  French  conftitutions,  becaufe  he  could 
not  but  perceive,  when  he  fat  down  to  the  tafk,  that 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  conftitution  exifted  on  his  fide 
the  queftion.  His  book  is  certainly  bulky  enough 
to  have  contained  all  he  could  fay  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  beft  manner  in  which 
people  could  have  judged  of  their  feparate  merits. 
Why  then  has  he  declined  the  only  thing  that  was 
worth  while  to  write  upo'n  ?  It  was  the  ftrongeft 
ground  he  could  take,  if  the  advantages  were  on 

his 
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hUMe;  but  the  Weakeftj»  if  they  were  not;  and 
his  declining  to  take  it,  is  ^ither  a  fign  that  he 
could  not  poffefs  it,  or  could  not  maintain  it, 

Mr.  Burke  has  faid  in  a  fpeech  laft  winter  in 
parliament,  that  when  the  Nationlil  Affembly' 
firft  met  in  three  Orders,  (the  Tiers  Etats,  the 
Clergy,  s^nd  the  Nobleffe),  that  France  had  then 
a  good  conftitution.  This  fliews,  among  nume- 
rous other  inftances,  that  Mr.  Burke  does  not 
underftand  what  a  conftitution  is.  The  perfons  fo 
met,  were  not  a  conjiitution^  but  a  convention  to 
make  a  conftitution. 

The  prefent  National  Affembly  of  France  is, 
ft^ifitly  fpeaking,  the  perfonal  focial  coinpaft. — ^ 
Th€  members  of  it  are  the  delegates  of  the  na- 
tion  in  its  original  charader;  future  affemblies 
will  be  the  delegates  of  the  nation  in  its  organized 
charafter.  The  authority  of  the  prefent  Affembly 
is  different  to  what  the  authority  of  future  Affem-^ 
'blies  will  be.  The  authority  of  the  prefent  one 
is  to  form  a  conftitution :  the  authority  of  future 
Affemblies  will  be  to  legiflate  according  to  the 
principles  and  forms  prcfcribed  in  that  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  if  experience.  Ihould  h^^reafter  ftiew  that 
alterations,  amendments,  or  .additions  are  necef- 
-fary,  the  conftitution  will  point  out  the  mode  by 
which  fuch  things  fhall  be  done,  and  not  leave  it 
to  the  difcretionary  power  of  the  future  govern- 
ynent. 

A  goverhment  on  the  principles  on  which  cori- 

'  ftitutional  governments  arifmg  out   of  fociety  are 

eftablifhed,  cannot  have  the  right  of  altering  itfelf, 

]if  it  had,  it  would  be  arbitrary.     It  might  makq 
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itfelf  what  it  plcafed  ;  and  wherever  fuch  a  right 
is  fet  up,  it  (hews  there  is  no  conftitution.  The 
aft  by  which  the  Englifli  Parliament  empowered 
itfelf  to  fit  feven  years,  fliews  there  is  no  conftitu- 
tion in  England.  It  might,  by  the  fame  felf-au- 
thority,  have  fit  any  greater  number  of  years,  or 
for  life.  The  Bill  which  the  prefent  Mr.  Pitt 
^  brought  into  parliament  fome  years  ago,  to  reform 
parliament,  was  on  the  fame  erroneous  principle. 
The  right  of  reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original 
characbsr,  and  the  conftitutional  method  would  be 
by  a  general  convention  eleded  for  the  purpofe. 
There  is  moreover  a  paradox  in  the  idea  of  vitia- 
ted bodies  reforming  theknfelves. 

From  thefe  preliminaries  1  proceed  to  draw 
fome  comparifons.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
declaration  of  rights ;  and  as  I  mean  to  be  as  con- 
cife  as  poffible,  I  fhall  proceed  to  other  parts  of 
the  French  conftitution. 

The^  conftitution  of  France  fays,  that  every  man 
who  pays  a  tax  of  fixty  fous  per  annum^  (as.  and 
6d.  Englifli),  is  an  eleftor. — What  article  will 
Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this?  Caii  any  thing 
be  more  limited^  and  at  the  fame  time  more  capri- 
cious, than  what  the  qualifications  of  eledlors  are 
in  England  ?  Limited — becaufe  not  one  man  in  an 
hundred  (I  fpeak  much  within  compafs)  is  admit- 
ted to  vote :  Capricious — becaufe  the  loweft  cha- 
rafter  that  can  befuppofed  to  exift,  and^who  has 
not  fo  much  as  the  vifible  means  of  an  honeft  live- 
lihood, is  an  eleftor  in  fome  places ;  while,  in 
Other  places,  the  man  who  pays  very  large  taxes; 
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and  with  a  fair  known  charafter,  and  the  farmer 
who  rfents  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  with  a  property  on  that  farm 
to  three  or  four  times  that  aniount,  is  not  admit- 
ted to  be  an  eleftor.  Every  thing  is  out  of  nature, 
as  Mr.  Burke  fays  on  another  occafion,  in  this 
llrange  chaos,  and  all  forts  of  follies  are'  blended 
with  all  forts  of  crimes.  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  defcendants  parcelled  out  the  country  in 
this  manner,  and  bribed  one  part  of  it  by  what  they 
called  Charters,  to  hold  the  other  parts  of  it  the 
better  fubje£ted  to  their  will.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
fo  many  of  thofe  Charters  abound  in  CornwalL 
The  people  were  averfe  to  the  government  efta- 
bliihed  at  the  conqueft,  and  the  towns  were  garri- 
foned  and  bribed  to  enflave  the  country,.  All  the 
old  Charters  are  the  badges  of  this  conqueft,  and 
it  is  from  this  fource  that  the  capricioufnefs  of 
eleftions  arite. 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  that  the  number 
of  reprefentatives  for  any  place  fhall  be  in  a  /atio 
to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  or  eleftors. 
What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ? 
The  county  of  Yoi^kihire,  which  contains  near  a 
million  of  fouls,  fends  two  county  members  y  and 
fo  does  the  county  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not 
an  hundredth  part  of  that  number.  The  town  of 
old  Sarutn,  which  contains  not  three  houfes,  fends 
two  members  J  and  the  town  of  Manchefter,  which 
contains  upwards  of  fixty  thoufand  fouls,  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  fend  any.  Is  there  any  principle  in  thefe 
things  ?    Is  there   any  thing  by  which  you  can 
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trace  the  marks  of  freedom,  or  difcover  thofe  of 
wifdom  ?-  No  wonder  then  Mr.  Burke  has  decli- 
ned the  comparifon,  and  endeavoured  to  lead 
his  readers  from  the  point  by  a  wild  unfyftematical 
difplay  of  paradoxial  rhapfodies. 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  that  the  National 
Affembly  fliall  be  elefted  every  two  years. — ^What 
article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ?  ^Vhy, 
that  the  nation  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  cafe : 
that  the  government  is  perfeftly  arbitrary  with 
refped  to  this  point ;  and  he  can  quote  for  his  au* 
thority,  the  precedent  of  a  former  parliament. 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  there  fhall  be  no 
game  laws ;  that  the  farmer  on  whofe  lands  wili 
game  (hall  be  found  (for  it  is  by  the  produce  of 
thofe  lands  they  are  fed)  fhall  have  a  right  to  what 
he  can  take.  That  there  (hall  be  no  monopolies 
of  any  kind— that  all  trade  fhall  be  free,  and  every 
man  free  to  follow  any  occupation  by  which  he  can 
procure  an  honefl  livelihood,  and  in  any'  place, 
town  or  city  throughout  the  nation.— What  will 
Mr.  Burke  fay  to  this  ?  In  England,  game  is  made 
the  property  of  thofe  at  whofe  expence  it  is  not 
fed  ;  and  with  r^fpeft  to  monopolies,  the  country 
is  cut  up  into  monopolies.  Every  chartered  towQ 
is  ah  ariftocratical  molxopoly  in  itfelf,  and  thq 
qualification  of  ele6tors  proceeds  out  of  thofe  char* 
tered  monopolies*  Is  this  freedom  ?  Is  this  what 
^r.  Burke  means  by  a  conftitution  ? 

In  thefe  chartered  monopolies,  a  man  coming 
from  another  part  of  the  country,  is  hunted  from 
them  as  if  be  were  ^  foreign  enemy*    An  Englifli^ 
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man  !s  not  free  of  his  own  country :  every  ohe  of 
thofe, places  prefents  a  barrier  in  his  way,  and  tells" 
him  he  is  not  a  freetnan — that  he  has  no  rights. 
Within  thefe  monopolies,  arc  other  monopolies. 
A  city,  fuch  for  inftance  as  Bath,  which  contaiua 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants, ' 
the  right  of  eledling  reprefentatives  to  parliament 
is   monopolifed   iilto  about    thirty-one    perfons. 
And  within  thefe  monopolies  are  ftill  others.    A 
man  even  of  the  fame  town,  whofe  pal-ents  were 
not  in  circumftahces  to  give  him  an  occupation,  i$ 
debarred,  in  many  cafes,  from  the  natural  right  bi 
acquiring  one,  be  his  genius  or  induftry  what  it 
may. 

Are  thefe  things  examples  to  hold  out  to  a  coun» 
try  regenerating  itfelf  from  flavery,  Hke  Fraoce  ?— ^ 
Certainly  they  are  not ;  and  certain  am  I,  that  whei» 
the  people  of  Engbnd  come  to  reflet  upon  them, 
they  will,  like  France,  annihilate  thbfe  badges  of 
ancient  oppreflion,  thofe  traces  of  a  conquered  na- 
tion.— Had.  Mr.  Burke  poffeffed  talwts  fimilar  to  ^ 
the  author  "  On  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'*  he  would, 
have  comprefiended  all  the  parts  which  enter,  into, 
and,  by  aifemblage,    form  a  conftitutioft.      He 
would  have  reafoned  from  minutiae  to  magnitude. 
It  is  not  from  his  prejudices  only,  buc  from  the 
diforderly  caft  of  his  genius,  that   he  is  uiifittedf  ^ 
for  the  fubjeft  he  writes  upon.      Even  his  genius- 
is  without  a  conftitution.    It  is  a  genius  at  random, 
and  not  a  genius  conftituted-      But  he  m.uft  fay 
fomething — He  has  therefore  mounted  in  the  air 
like  a  balloon,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
from  the  ground  they  ftand  upon. 

Much 
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Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  confti- 
tutibn.  Conquefl  and  tyranny  tranfplanted  them* 
fclves  with  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy 
into  England,  and  the  country  is  yet  disfigured 
with  the  marks.  May  then  the  example  of  all 
France  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom  which 
a  province  of  it  deftroyed  I 

.  The  French  conftitution  fays.  That  to  prefer ve 
the  national  reprefentation  from  being  corrupt, 
no  member  of  the  National  AfTembly  fliall  be  an 
officer  of  the  government,  a  place-man,  or  a  pen- 
fioner. — What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ? 
I  will  whifper  his  anfwCT  :  Loaves  2JiA0jes.  Ah! 
this  government  of  loaves  and  fifhes  has  more  mif- 
)chief  in  it  than  people  have  yet  refleQied  on.  The 
National  AfTembly  has  made  the  difcovery,  and  it 
holds  out  the  example  to  the  wof  Id.  Had  govern- 
ments  agreed  to  quarrel  on  purpofe  to  fleece  their 
countries  by  taxes,  they  could  not  have  fucceeded 
better  than  they  have  done. 

Every  thing  in  the  Englifh  government  appears 
to  me  the  reverfe  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of 
what  it  is  faid  to  be.    The  parliament,  imperfeSIy 
and  capricioufly  elefted  as  it  is,  is  neverthelefs  /up- 
fofed  to  hold  the   national  purfe  in  truji  for  the 
nation :  but  in  the  manner  in  which  an  Englifh 
parliament  is  conftrufted,  it  is  like  a  man  being 
both  mortgager  and  mortgagee  ;  and  in  the  cafe 
of  mifapplication  of  trufl,  it  is  the  criminal  fitting 
in  judgment  upon  himfelf.     If  thofe  who  vote  the 
fupplies  are  the  fame  perfons  who  receive  the  fup- 
plies  .when  voted,  and  are  to  account  for  the  expen- 
diture of  thofe  fupplies  to  thofe  who  voted  them, 
2  it 


k  is  themfches  accountable  to  themf elves ^  and  the  Co- 
medy of  Errors  concludes  with  the  Pantomime  of 
Hush.  Neither  the  minifterial  party,  nor  the  op- 
pofition^  will  touch  upon  this  cafe.  The  national 
purfe  is  the  common  hack  which  each  mounts  up- 
on; It  is  like  what  the  country  people  call,  "  Ride 
*^  aad  tie — Yoti  ride  a  little  way,  and  then  I*." — 
They  order  thefe  things  better  in.  France. 
•  The  French  coaftitution  lays,  that  the  right  of 
war  and  peace  is  in  the  natioa.  Where  elfe  fliould 
it  refide,  but  in  thofe  who  are  to  pay  the  expence  ? 
-  In  England,  this  right  is  faid  to  refidc  in  a  meta- 
phor^ fhewn  at  the  Tower  for  fixpence  or  a  (hilling 
a-piece :  fo  are  the  lions  ;  and  it  would  te  a  ftep 
nearer  to  reafon  to  fay  it  fefided  in  them,  for  any 
inanimate  metaphor  is  no  more  than  a  hat  or  a  cap. 
We  can  all  fee  the  abfurdity  of  worfhipping  Aa- 
ron's molton  calf,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden 
image ;  but  why  do  men  continue  to  praftife  in 
Chemfelvejs,  the  abfurdities  they  defpife  in  others  ? 
It  may  with  reafon  he  faid,  that  in  the  manner 
fhe  Englifli  nation  is  reprefenred,  it  fignifies 
not  where  this  right  refides,  whether  in  the  crown 
or  in  the  parliament.  War  is  the  cominon  harvefl 
of  all  thofe  who  participate  in  the  divifion  and  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  in  all  countries.  It 
is  the  art  of  i^onquering  at  fwne :  the  objeQ:  of  it  is 

*  It  is  a  praftice  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  when  two  travellers 
have  butpne  horie,  which  like  the  nationsri  purle  will  not  carry  dou- 
'  ble,  that  the  one  mounts  and  rides  two  or  three  miles  a-head,  and 
then  ties  the  horfe  to  a  gate,  and  walks  on.  When  the  feoond  travel- 
ler arrives,  he  tafkes  the  horfe,  rides  on,  and  palTes  his  companion  a 
mile  or  two^  and  ties  again  ;  and  fo  oa«^— /ii^if  and  tU. 
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an  increafe  of  revenue ;  and  as  revenue  cannot  be 
increafed  without  taxes,  a  pretence  muft  be  made 
for  expenditures.  In  reviewing  the  luftory  of  the 
Englifh  government,  its  wars  and  its  taxes,  a 
ftander-by^  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  nor  warped 
by  intereft,  would  declare,  that  taxes  were  not 
raifed  to  carry  on  wars,  but  that  wars  were  raifed 
to  carry  on  taxes. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, is  a  part  of  the  Englifh.  Government  ;  and 
though  he  profeffes  himfelf  an  enemy  to  war,  he 
abufes  the  French  Conftitution,  which  feeks  to  ex- 
plode it.  He  holds  up  th?  Englifh  Government  as 
a  model  in  all  its  parts,  to  France  ;  but  he  fhould 
firfl  know  the  remarks^  which  the  Ffench  make 
upon  it.  They  contend,  in  favour  of  their  own, 
that  the  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  is 
jufl  enough  to  enflave  a  coimtry  by,  morie  produc- 
tively than  by  defpotifm ;  and  that  as  the  real  ob- 
jeft  of  all  defpotifm  is  revenue,  that  a  government 
fo  formed  obtains  more  than  it  couW  either  by  di- 
redl  defpotifm,  or  in  a  full  flate  of  freedom,  and  is, 
therefore,  on  the  ground  of  interefl,  oppofed  to 
both.  Ihey  account  alfo  for  the  readinefs  which 
always  appears  in  fuch  governments  for  engaging 
in  wars,  by'reiTiarkin|  on  the' different  motives 
which  produce  them.  In  defpotid  governments, 
wars  are  the  efFeft  of  pride  ;  but  in  thofe  govern- 
ments in  which  they  become  the  means  of  taxation, 
they  acquire  thereby  a  more  permanent  protnpti- 
tude. 

The  French  Conftitution,  therefore,  to  provide 

againft  both  thofe  evils,  have  taken  away  the  power 
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of  declaring  war  from  kings  and  minifters,  and 
placed  the  right  where  the  expence  mud  fall. 

When  the  queftion  on  the  right  of  war  and 
peace  was  agitating  iii  the  National  Affembly,  the 
-peopleof  England  appeared  to  be  niuch  Interefted 
in  the  event,  and  highly  to  applaud  the  decifion. — 
As  a^  principle,  it  applies  as  much  to  one  country 
as  to  another.  William  the  Cdncjiieror,  as  a  con^ 
queror^  held  this  power  of  war  and  peace  in  himfelf, 
and  his  defcendants  have  ever  fince  claimed  it  un- 
der him  as  a  right. 

ATthough  Mr.  Burke  has  aflerted  the  right  of  the 
parlianient  at  tlie  Revolution  to  bind  and  controul 
the  nation  aad  polterity  for  ever^^  he  detiies,  at  the 
fame  time»  that  the^  parliament  or  the  nation  had 
any  right  to  alter  what  he  calls  the  fuccefSon  of 
the  crown,  in  any  thing  but  in  part, .  or  by  a  fort  of 
modification.  By  his  taking  this  ground,  he  throws 
the  csrfe  back  to  xki^  Norman  Conqueji  ;  and  by  thus 
rimning  a  line  of  fucceflion  fpringing  from  WiI-> 
liam  the  Conqueror  to  the  prefent  day^  he  makes  it 
neceflary  to  enquire  who  and  what  William  the 
Conqueror  was,  and  where  he  came  from;  and 
into  the  origin^  hiilory,  and  nature  of  what  are 
c^l0d  prerogatives*  Every  thing  m,uft  have  had 
a  b^inningy  aiul  the  fog  of  time  and  antiquity 
ihoulit  b<e  penetrated  to  difcover  it.  Let  then  Mr^ 
Burke  bring  forward  his  William  of  Normandy,^ 
for  it  is  to  this  origin  that  his  argument  goes.  It 
sdfo  imfoTtunately  happens,  in  running  this  line  of 
fucceffion,  that  another  line,  paralleUhereto,  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  which  is,  that  if  the  fucceflfion  runs  in 
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the  line  of  the  conqueft,  the  nation  runs  in  the  Iinf 
of  being  conquered,  and  it  ought  to.rcfcuc  itfelf 
from  this  reproach. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  tho'  the  power 
of  declaring  war  defcend«  in  the  heritage  of  the 
conqueft,  it  is  held  in  check  by  the  right  of  the 
parliament  to  with-hold  the  fupplies.  It  will  al^ 
ways  happen,  when  a  thing  is  originally  wrong, 
,  f hat  amendments  do  not  make  it  right,  and  it  of«- 
te^  happens  that  they  do  as  much  mifchief  one  way 
as  good  the  other :  and  fuch  is  the  cafe  here ;  for  if 
the  one  raflily  declares  war  zs  a  matter  of  right, 
and  the  other  peremptorily  with-holds  the  fuppliea 
as  a  matter  6f  right,  the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  or 
worfe  than  the  difeafe-  Thf  one  forces  the  natioa 
to  a  combat,  and  the  other  ties  its  hands :  But  the 
more  probable  ifftre  is,  that  the  contraft  will  end  fli 
a  collufion  between  the  parties,  and  be  made  ft 
fcreen  to  both* 

On  this  queftion^  of  war,  three  things  are  to  be 
confidered.  Firft^  the  right  of  declaring  it :  Sc^ 
condly,  the  expenc^  of  fupporting  it ;  Thirdly,  the 
mode  of  conduding  it  after  it  is  declared.  The 
French  conftkution  pkces  the  right  where  the  ^x- 
pence  mud:  fall,  and  this  union  c^n  be  only  in  the 
nation.  The  mode  of  condufting  it  after  it  is  de- 
clared, it  configns  to  the  executive  department.— 
Were  this  the  cafe  in  all  countrieSj  we  fliould  hear 
but  little  more  of  wars. 

Before  I  proceed  to  confider  other  parts  of  the 
French  conftitution,  and  byway  of  relieving  the  fa- 
tigue of  argument,  I  will  introduce  an  anecdote 
which  I  had  from  Dr.  Franklin.—— 

While 
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While  the  Doftor  refided  in  France  as  mmiftet 
i^om  America  during  the  war,  he  had  num^roijs 
propofals  made  to  him  by  projedors  of  every  coun* 
try  and  of  every  l&ind,  who  wiflied  to  go  to  the  land 
that  floweth  with  niilk  and  honey,  America  ;  and 
^mong  the  reft,  there  was  one  who  offered  himfelf 
to  be  King.  He  introduced  his  propofal  to  the 
DoAor  by  letter,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  M# 
Beaumarchais,  of  Paris— ftating,  firil,  that, as  the 
Americans  had  difmiffed  or  fent  away*  their  King, 
that  they  would  want  another.  Seqondiy,  that 
himfelf  was  a  Norman.  Thirdly,  that  he  was  of  a. 
more  ancient  family  than  the  Dukes  of  Nprmandy, 
and  of  a  more  honourable  defcent,  his  line  having 
never  been  baftardized.  Fourthly,  that  there  waj 
already  a  precedent  in  England,  of  Kings  coming 
out  of  Normandy :  and  on  thefe  grounds  he  refted 
his  offer,  enjoining  that  the  Dodor  would  forward 
it  to  America*  But  as  the  Do&or  did  not  do  this, 
nor  yet  fend  him  an  anfwer,  the  projedor  wrpte  a 
fecond  letter ;  in  which  he  did  not,  it  is  true«  threa- 
ten to  go  over  and  conquer  America,  but  only, 
with  great  dignity,  propofed,  that  if  his  offer  was 
not  accepted,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  about 
J^  30,000  might  be  made  to  him  for  his  generofity ! 

Now,   as  all  arguments  refpefting  fucceffion 

muft  neceffarily  conned  that  fucceffion  with  fome 
beginning,  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  on  this  fubjeft 
go  to  fhew,  that  there  is  noEnglifhori^nof  kings, 
and  that  they  are  defcendants  of  the  Norman  Kne 
ill  right  of  the  Conqueft.     It  may,  therefore,  be  of 

*  The  word  he  tifed  was  renvoyi^  dirmifTed  or  ient  away.    ' 

fervice 
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fervice  to  his  do£hine  to  make  this  ilory  laioxm, 
and  to  inform  him,  that  in  cafe  of  that  natural  ex* 
tindion  to  which  all  mortality  is  fubjed,  that  kings 
may  again  be  had  from  Normandy,  on  more  rea- 
fonable  terms  than  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
confequently  that  the  good  people  of  England,  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  might  have  done  much 
better,  had  fuch  a  generous  Norman  as  this  known. 
their  wants,  and  they  had  known  his.  The  chi- 
valry charafter  which  Mr.  Burke  fo  much  admires, 
is  certainly  much  eafier  to  make  a  bargain  with 

than  a  hard-dealing  Dutchman. But,  to  retunt 

to  the  matters  of  the  conftitution— 

The  French  conftitution  fays.  There  Jhall  be  no 
titles  ;  and  of  confequence,  all  that  claft  of  equivo- 
cal generation,  which  in  fome  countries  is  called 
*^  arijlocracyy^  and  in  others  •* mbiliiyy*  is  done 
away,  and  the  peer  is  exalted  into  man. 

iTitles  are  but  nick-names,  and  every' nick-namc 
IS  a  title.  The  thing  is  perfeftly  harmlefs  in  itfelf, 
^bufit  marks  a  fort  of  foppery  in  the  hiiitian  cha- 
raaer  which  degrades  it.  It  renders  man  into  the 
din^io^utive  of  man  in  things  which  are  great, 
and  ,^hQ  CQuhterfeit  of  woman  in  tilings  which  are 
little.  ^  I^  talks  about  its  fine  blue  ribbon  Yikt  a  girl, 
^fX^fh^yf%  iW  new  garter  like  a  child.  A  certain 
\(rjriter  of  fome  antiquity,  fays,  "  When  I  was  a 
^^cfa^d,  I  tl^ought  as  a  child  ^  but  when  I  became 
**  a^^n^i^  I  put  away  chiWifti  things.** 

It  is^  preperly,  from  ^e  elevated  mind  of  France, 

that  the  £oUy  of  titles  have  fallen.     It  has  out- 

^  grown 
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grown  the  baby-cloaths  of  Count  and  Duke^  and 
breeched  itfelf  in  manhood,  France  has  not  le- 
velled }  it  has  exalted.  It  has  put  down  the  dwarf, 
to  fet  up  the  man.  The  punyifm  of  a  fenfelefs 
word  likp  Duke^  or  County  or  Earl^  has  ceafed  to 
pleafe.  Jlven  ijhofe  who  poffeffed  them  have  dif- 
cwned  the  ^ibberifli,  and,  as  they  outgrew  the 
rickets,  have  defpifed  the  rattle.  Thfe  genuine 
mind  of  man,  thirfting  for  its  native  home,  fociety, 
contemns  the  gewgaws  that  feparate  him  from  it. 
Titles  are  like  circles  dr^wn  by  the  magician's 
wand;,  to  contra^  the  fphere  of  man's  felicity.  He 
lives  immured  within  the  Baf^lle  of  a  word,-  and 
furveys  at  a  diftance  the  envie&  life  of  man.* 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  titles' flioiild  fall  in 
France  ?  1$  it  not  a -greater  wonder  they  fl;iould  be 
kept  up  apy  where  ?  What  are  they  ?,^  What  is 
their  worth,  and  "  what  ia  their  an>ount7'' .  When 
we  think  pr  fpeafc  of  a  J^dge  or  2^  ^eneraJ^  we  af- 
fociate  with  It  jthe  ideas  of  oflSce  .and^  chara^er ;  we 
think  of.  gravity  in  the  one,  and  bravery  ui^the 
other :  but  when  we  life  a  word  merely  a^  1  ^;/Z?, 
no  ideas  aiTociatc  with  it.  Through  all  the  vdca* 
bulary  of  Adam*  there  is  notTuch  aA'aftftfiii'as  a 
Duke  or  a,yount;  neither  caft  wd  cdnned  my  ^Cer- 
tain idea  t^ the'wprdsi  "^Kethe/th^niearf 
or  weakness,  wi^ddvd  oi"  foWyi^i  £hlW  6?  aiiiin,  or 
the  rider  or  the  h6rfe,is  altequ^^'cah  ^^'WEat  re- 
fpeft  then  cat^  be  paid'td  th^^^hi^6h^delfeHtfes  no- 
thing, arid  which  meatus  n'bthirig^?^'^Tmag^ 
has  given  figure  and  charader  to  centadrs,  fatyrs, 
and  down  to  all  the  fairy  tribe  j  but  titles  baffle 

even 
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even  the  powers  of  fancy,  and  are  a  ciiimerical 
fion-defcript. 

But  this  is  not  alL— If  a  whole  countly  is  dif* 
pofed  to  hold  them  in  contempt,  all  their  value  is 
gone,  and  none  will  own  them.  It  is  common 
opinion  only  that  tnakes  them  any  thing,  or  no^ 
ihing,  or  worfe  than  nothing.  There  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  take  titles  away,  for  they  take  themfelves 
away  when  fociety  concurs  to  ridicule  them.  This 
fpecies  of  imaginary  confequence  has  vifibly  de- 
clined in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  it  haftcns  to  its 
exit  as  the  world  of  reafon  continues  to  rife.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  loweft  clafs  of.what  are  called 
nobility  was  more  thought  of  than  the  higheft  is 
now,  and  when  a  man  in  armour  riding  through- 
out Chriftendom  an  queft  of  adventures  was  mor^ 
flared  at  than  a  modern  Di^e«  The  world  has^ 
feen  this  foUy  fall,  and  it  has  fallen  by  being  laugh-^ 
ed  at,  and  the  farce  of  titles  will  follow  its  fate. — 
The  patriots  of  France  have  difcovered  in  goo4 
tioae,  that  rank  and  dignity  in  ^fociety  mu(t  take  a 
new  ground.  The  old  one  has  fallen  through.— 
tt  muft  now  take  the  fubftantial  ground  of  charac* 
ter,  inflead  of  the  chimerical  ground  of  titles  j  and 
they  }iave  brought  their  titles  Co  the  altas,  and  mad^ 
of  them  a  burnt-offering  to  reafon. 

If  no  mifchief  had  annexed  itfelf  to  the  folly  of 
titles,  they  would  not  have  been  worth  a  lerious 
and  formal  deftrudion,  fuch  as  the  National  Aflem^ 
bly  have  decreed  them,:  and  this  makes  it  necef* 
fary  to  eiiquke  further  into  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  ariilocracy. 

That, 
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That,  then,  which,  is  called  ariftocracy  iii  foihei 
feountries,  and  nobility  in  dthers,  arofe  out  of  the 
goveraments  founded  upon  conqueft.  It  Was  otigi- 
tially  a  military  ofder  fot  the  pUrpofe  of  fupportifag 
military  government,  (for  fuch  were  all  govern- 
ments  founded  in  conqueft)  j  and  to  keep  up  a 
fucceffion  of  this  order  for  the  purpbfe  for  which 
it  was  eftablifhed,  all  the  younger  branches  of  thofe 
families  were  difiiiherited,  and  the  law  of  primoge^ 
niiurejhip  fet  up* 

•  The  nature  and  character  of  iariftocracy  fhews  it- 
felf  to  us  in  this  law.  It  is  a  law  againft  every  law 
of  nature,  and  Nature  herfelf  calls  for  its  deftruc- 
tion*  Eftabliih  family  juftice,  and  ariftocracy  falls* 
By  the  ariftocratical  law  of  primogetiiturefliip,  in 
a  family  erf  fix  children,  five  are  expdfed.  Arifto- 
cracy has  never  but  ark  child^^  The- reft  isire  be- 
gotten to  be  devoured.  They  are  thrown  to  the 
canibal  fot  prey^  ^mid  the  natur^  fttekt  prepates 
the  unnatural  repaft. 

A&  every  thing  which  is  out  of  nature  in  man, 
affefts,  more  or  lefs,  the  intereft  of  fociety,  fo  does 
this.  All  the  ,ehildren  which  the  ariftocracy  dif- 
owns  (which  are  all,  except  the  eldeft)  are,  in  ge-* 
neral,  caft  like  orphans  on  a  parifli,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  public,  but  at  a  greater  charge.-— 
UnneceiTary  offices  and  places  in  governments  and 
courts  are  created  atthe  expence  of  the  publicg^  to 
maintain  them. 

With  what  kind  o/  parental  tefleaiofts  can  the' 
father  or  mother  contemplate  their  younger  oflF- 
rpring.    By  nature  they  are  children j  and  by  mar- 

K  riage 
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riagc  they  are  heirs ;  but  by  ariftocracy  they  are 
baitards  and  orphans.  They  are  the  flefli  and 
blood  of  their  parents  in  one  line,  and  nothing 
akin  to  them  in  the  other.  To  reftore,  therefore, 
parents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  their  pa^ 
rents — relations  to  each  other,  and  man  to  fociety 
^and  to  exterminate  the  monfterAriftocracv,  root 
and  branch — the  French  conftitution  has  deftroyed 
the  law  of  Primogenitureship.  Here  then  lies 
the  monfter ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  if  he  pleafes,  may 
write  Its  epitaph. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  ariftocracy  chiefly 
in  one  point  of  view.  We  have  now  to  confider  it 
in  another.  But  whether  we  view  it  before  or  be- 
hind, or  fide- ways,  or  any  way  elfe,  domeftically  or 
publicly,  it  is  ftill  a  monfter. 

In  France,  ariftocracy  had  one  feature  lefs  in  its 
countenance  than  what  it  has  in  fome  other  coun. 
tries.  It  did  not  compofe  a  body  of  hereditary  le- 
giflators.  It  was  not "  a  corporOlion  of  ariftocracy ^^^ 
for  fuch  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  defcribe  an 
Englifli  Houfe  of  Peers.  Let  us  then  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  French  conftitution  has 
refolved  againft  having  fuch  an  Houfe  In  France. 

Becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  as  is  already  men- 
tioned, ariftocracy  is  kept  up  by  family  tyranny 
and  injuftice. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  there  is  an  unnatural  unfit- 
nefs  in  an  ariftocracy  to  be  legiflators  for  a  nation. 
'  Their  ideas  of  dijiributive  juftke  are  corrupted  at 
the  very  iburce.  They  begin  life  by  trampling  on 
all  their  younger  brothers  and  fifters,  arid  relations 
of  every  kind,  and  are  taught  and  educated  fo  to 

do. 
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do.  With  what  ideas  of  juftice  or  honour  can 
that  man  enter  an  houfe  of  legiflation,  who  ab- 
forbs  in  his  own  perfon  the  inheritance  of  a  whole 
family  of  children,  or  doles  out  to  them  fome  piti- 
ful portion  with  the  infolence  of  a  gift  ? 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  the  idea  of  hereditary  legifla- 
tors  is  as  inconfiftent  as  that  of  hereditary  judges, 
or  hereditary  juries  j  and  as  abfurd  as  an  hereditary 
mathematician,[[6r  an  hereditary  wife  man^j  and  as 
ridiculous  as  an  hereditary  poet-laureat. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  a  body  of  men  holding  them- 
felves  accountable  to  nobody,  ought  not  to  be 
trufted  by  any  body. 

Fifthly,  Becaufe  it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized 
principle  of  governments  founded  in  conqueft,  and 
the  bafe  idea  of  man  having  property  in  man,  and 
governing  him  by  perfonal  right. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  ariftocracy  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  the  human  fpecies.— By  the  univerfal 
oeconomy  of  nature  it  is  known,  and  by  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,,  that  the  hum^n  fpe- 
cies has  a  tendency  to  degenerate, .  in  any  fmall 
liumber  of  perfons,  when  fepar^ted  from  the  gene- 
ral flock  of  fociety,  and  intermarrying  conftantly 
with  each  other.  It  defeats  even  its  pretended  end, 
and  becomes  in  time  the  oppofite  of  what  is  uoble 
in  man.  Mr.  Burke  talks  of  nobility  ;  let  him  fhew 
what  it  is.  The  greateft  characters  the  world  have 
known,  have  rofe  on  the  democratic  floort .  Arifto- 
cracy has  not  been  able  to  keep  a  proportionate 
pace  with  democracy.  The  artificial  Noble  (brinks 
into  a  dwarf  before  the  Noble  of  Nature  ;  and  in 
the  few  iriftances  (for  there  are  fome  in  all  coun- 
K2  tries)' 
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tries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a  miracle,  has  fur^ 
vived  in  ariftocracy,  those  men  despise  it. — r— * 
But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  new  fubjeft. 

The  French  conftitution  has  reformed  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  clergy.     It  has  raifed  the  income  of  the 
lower  3nd  middle  clafles,   and  taken  from   the 
higher.     None  are  now  lefs  than  twelve  hundred 
livres  (fifty  pounds  fterling)  nor  any  higher  than 
about  twQ  or  three  thoufand  pounds.      What  will 
Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ?     Hear  what  he  fays. 
He  faySjj  *'  that  the  people  of  England  can  fee; 
*'  without  pain  or  grudging,  an  archbifhop  precede 
^*  a  duke ;  they  can  fee  a  bifliop  of  Durham,  or  a 
^*  biftiQp  of  Winchefter,  in  poffefGon  of  ;(^.  10,000 
**  a-year ;  and  cannot  fee  why  it  is  in  worfe  hands 
**  than  eftates  to  the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of 
"  this  earl  or  that  'fquire."    And  Mr.  Burke  offers 
this  as  an  example  to  France. 
♦  As  to  the  firft  part,  whether  the  archbifhop  pre, 
cedes  the  duke,  or  the  duke  the  bifliop,  it  is,  I  Re- 
lieve, to  the  people  in  general,  fomewhat  like  Stern- 
hold  dind  Hopkin^^  or  Hopkins  and  Sternhold ;  you 
may  put  wliich  yqu  pleafe  firft  :  and  as  I  confefsi 
that  I  do  not  underftand  the  merits  of  this  cafe,  I 
will  not  contend  it  with  Mr,  Burke, 

But  with  refpe<a,to  the  latter,  I  have  fomething . 
to  fay.-r-Mr.  Burke  has  not  put  the  cafe  right.-T? 
The  comparifon  is  out  of  order  by  being  put  be* 
t:ween  the  bifhop  and  the  eafl  or  the  'fquire.  It 
ought  to  be  put  between  the  bifliop  and  the  curate, 
,  and  then  it  will  ftand  thus : — The  people  of  England 
can  fee  without  pain  or  grudging^  a  bijhop  of  Durham^ 
or  a  bijhop  of  Winchefter  ^  in  poffeffton  often  thoufand 

pounds 
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^unds  ^-yearj  and  a  curate  on  thirty  or  forty  fofind^ 
(i-yedr^  or  lefs. — ^No,  Sir,  th^y  certainly  do  uot  fe^ 
thofe  things  without  gre^t  piin  qr  grudging.  It 
is  a  cafe  that  applies  itfelf  tP  every  man'a  lienfe  pf 
juftice,  and  is  one  amgng  ij»»y  that  calls  aloud  for 
a  conftitution. 

In  France,  the  cry  of  "  t1?e  church  !  the  chiirchP^ 
was  repeated  aspften  as  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  an4 
as  loudly  as  when  the  diffenters*  bill  was  before  the 
JEnglifli  parliament  j  'but  the  generality  of  thp 
French  clergy  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  thig  cry 
any  longer.  They  knew,  that  whatever  the  pre* 
tence  might  be,  it  was  themfelves  whp  were  one  of 
the  principal  objeds  of  it.  It  was  tjbe  pry  of  thQ 
high -beneficed  clergy,  tp  prevent  any  regulatioa 
of  income  taking  place  between  thofe  of  ^ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  a-year  and  the  parifh  prieft.  They, 
therefore,  joined  their  cafe  to  thofe  of  every  other 
oppreffed  clafs  of  men,  and  by  this  union  obtained 
jedrefs.  •    i 

The  French  ctonftitution  has  aboliflied  tythes, 
-  that  fource  of  perpetual  difgontent  between  the 
tythe-holder  and  the  parifhioner.  When  land  is 
held  on  ty the,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  an  eftate 
held  between  two  parties  ;  the  oiie'  receiving  one- 
tenth,  and  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  produce : 
;^nd,  confequently,  on  "principles  of  equity,  if  the 
eftate  can  be  improved,  and  made  to  produce  by. 
that  improvement  double  or  treble  what  it  did  be- 
fore, or  in  any  other  ratio,  the  expence  of  fuch  im- 
provement ought  to  be  borne  in  like  proportion 
JDetween  the  parties  who  are  to  Ihare  the  produce. 
^  gut  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  tytbea  j  the  farmer  bears 

the 
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the  whole  expcnce,  and  the  tythc-holder  takes  a 
tenth  of  the  improvement,  in  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal tenths  and  by  this  means  gets  the  value  of 
two-tenths  inftead  of  one.  This  is  another  cafe 
tjiat  calls  for  a  conftitutign* 

The  JFrench  conflitution  hath  aboliflied  or  re- 
nounced Toleration,  and  Intoleration  alfo,  and  hath 
cftablifhed  Universal  Right  of  Conscience. 

Toleration  is  not  the  oppojiie  of  Intoleration,  but 
is  the  counterfeit  of  it.  Both  are  defpotifms.  The 
one  uffumes  to  itfelf  the  right  of  with-holding  Li- 
berty of  Confcience,  and  the  other  of  granting  it. 
The  one  is  the  pope,  armed  with  fire  and  faggot, 
and  the  other  is  the  pope  felling  or  granting  in- 
dulgences. The  former  is  church  and  ftate,  and 
the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

But  Toleration  may  be  viewed  in  a  much  fjronger 
light.  Man  worftips  not  himfelf,  but  his  Maker  ; 
and  the  liberty  of  confcience  which  he  claims,  is 
not  for  the  fervice  of  himfelf,  but  of  his  God.  In 
this  cafe,  therefore,  we  muft  neceffarily  have  the 
affociated  idea  of  two  beings ;  the  mortal  who  ren- 
ders the  worfhip,  and  the  Immortal  Being  who 
is  worlhippcd.  Toleration,  therefore,  places  itfelf, 
not  between  man  and  man,  nor  between  church  and 
church,  nor  between  one  denomination  of  religion 
andanother,  but  between  God  and  man ;  between  the 
being  who  worfhips,  and  the  Being  who  is  wor- 
fhipped ;  and  by  the  fame  aft  of  affumed  authority 
by  which  it  tolerates  man  to  pay  his  worfhip,  it 
prefumptuoufly  and  blafphemoufly  fets  itfelf  up  to  • 
tolerate  the  Almighty  to  receive  it. 

'  .  Were 
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Were'a  Bill  brought  into  any  parliament,  entitled 
*'  An  act  to  tolerate  or.grant  liberty  to  the  Al- 
"  mighty  to  receive  the.  worihip  of  a- Jew  or  a 
"  Turk/*  or  "  to  prohibit- the  Almighty  rfroni' 
*'  receiving  it,  '*  all  men  would  ftartle,  and  call 
it  blafphemy.  There  would  be  an  uproar.  Tke 
prefumptionof  toleration  in  religious  matters  would 
then  prefent  itfelf  unmafked:  but  the  prefump- 
tion  is  not  the  lefs  becaufe  the  name  of  ".  Man*' 
only  appears  to  thofe  laws,  for  the  affociated  idea  of 
the  worjhipper  and  the  worjhipped  cannot  be  iepa- 
rated.-— Who,  then,  art  thoii^  vain  duft  *  and 
afhes!  by  whatever  name  thou  art  called,. whether  a 
King,  a  Bifhop,  a  Church  or  a  State,  a  Parliament, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  that  obtrudeft  thine,  infignificance- 
between  the  foul  of  man  ^nd  its  Maker  ?  Mind 
thine  own  concerns.  If  he  believes  not  as  thou 
believeft,  it  is  a  proof  that  thou  believsft  not  as 
he  believeth,  and  there  is  :no  earthly  .power  can 
determine  ,betwe^  you.  .    . 

With  refpecl  to  what  are  called  denominations 
of  religion,  if  every  one  is  left  to  judge  of  its  own 
religion,  .^here  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  religion  that 
is  wrong ; .  but  Jf  they  are  to  ju4ge  of  each  others 
religion,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  re%ion  that 
is  right  J .  and  therefore,  all  the  .world  are  right, 
or  all  the  world  are  wrong.  But  with  refpe£t  to 
religion  itfelf,  without  regard  to  names,  and  as 
direfting  itfelf  from  the  univerfal  family  of  man- 
kind to  the  Divine  objefl:  of  all  adoration,  //  is 
man  bringing  to  his  Maker  the  fruits  of  his  heart;  and 
though  thofe  fruits  may  differ  from  each  ether  - 

lilb 
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Uke  the  ftiiitt  of  the  ttrth,  the  grateful  tribufd 
of  every  one  is  accepted. 

A  Klhop  of  Durham,  or  a  Bifhdp  of  Winchef-* 
tcr,  6t  the  ArehUfhop  who  heads  the  Dukes,  wiff 
liot.r^fufe  atythe-iheaf  of  iriieat,  becanfeitis  not 
a  cock  of  hay }  nor  a  cockofiiay,  beeaufe  it  is  not 
a  fiieaf  of  wheat;  nor  a  pig,  beeaufe  it  is  nether 
the  one  nor  the  other :  but  thefe  fame  perfons, 
under  the  figure  of  an  eftabliihed  church,  will 
not  permit  their  Maker  to  receive  the  varied  tytbes 
of  man's  devotioiL 

One  of  the  continual  chorufes  of  Mr.  Burke's 
book  is,  "  Church  and  State  :'*  he  does  not  mean 
fome  one  particular  church,  of  fome  one  parti- 
cular ftate,  but  any  church  and  ftate ;  and  he  ufes 
the  tq-m  as  a  general  figure  to  hold  forth  the  po- 
litical dodrine  of  always  uniting  the  church  with 
the  ftate  in  every  country,,  and  he  cenfures  the 
National  Affembly  for  not  having  done  this  in 
France,-^Let  us  beftow.a  few  thoughts  oii  this 
fnbjea.  • 

All  religions  a?ein  their  nature  mild  and  benign, 
and  united  with  principles  of  morality.  They 
could  not  have  made  profelites  at  firft,  by  profef- 
fing  any  thing  that  was  vicious,  cruel,  perfecutirig, 
or  immoral.  Like  every  thing  elfe,  they  had 
their  beginning;  and  they  proceeded  by  perfua- 
fKm,  exhortation,  and  example.  How  then  is  it 
that  they  lofe  their  native  mildnefs,  and  ^become 
morofe  and  intolerent  ?       ' 

It  proceeds  from  the  conneSion  which  Mr-r 

Burke  recommends.     By  engendering  the  church 

with  the^  ftate,  a  fort  of  mule  animal,    capable 

4  only 
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only  of  deftroying,  and  not  of  breeding  up,  is  pro- 
duced, cdilled  The  Church  cjiablijhed^by  Law.  It' 
is  a  ftranger,  even  from  its  birth,  to  any  pareht 
mother  on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom,  in 
time  it  kicks  out  and  deftroys. 

The  inquifition  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from 
the  religion  originally  profefTed,  but  from  this 
mule-animal,  engendered  between  the  church  arid 
the  ftate.  The  burnings  in  Smithfield  proceeded' 
from  the  fame  heterogeneous  produSion ;  and  it 
was  the  regeneration  of  this  ftrange  animal  in^ 
England  afterwards,  that  renewed  rancour  and  ir- 
religion  among  the  inhabitants,  and  that  drove  the 
people  called  Quakers  and  Diflenters  to  America. 
Perfecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  any  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  is  always  the  ftrongly-marked  feature 
of  all  law-religions,  or  religions  eftabllfhed  by 
law.  Take  away  the  law-eftablifliment,  and  every 
religion  reafTumes  its  original  benignity.  In  Ame- 
rica, a  Catholic  Prieft  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
character,  and  a  good  neighbour  ;  an  Epifcopa- 
lian  Minifter  is  of  the  fame  defcription :  and  this 
proceeds,  independent  of  the  men,  from  there 
being  no  law  eftablifhment  in  America. 

If  alfo  we  view  this  matter  in  a  temporal  fenfe, ' 
we  fhall  fee  the  ill  efFefts  it  has  had  on  the  profpe- 
rity  of  nations.  The  union  of  church  and  ftate 
has  impoveriflied  Spain,  The  revoking  the  edi£t 
of  Nantz  drove  the  filk  manufafture  from  that 
country  into  England ;  and  church  and  ftiate  are 
now  driving  the  cotton  manufadure  from  Eng- 
land to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr. 
Burke    continue  to  preach  his  anti-political  doc- 
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trine  of  Church  and  State.  It  will  do  feme  good* 
The  National  Affembly  will  not  follow  his  advice, 
but  will  benefit  by  his  folly.  It  was  by  obferving 
the  ill  effeds  of  it  in  England,  that  America  ha» 
been  warned  againft  it;  and  it  is  by  experiencing 
them  in  France,  that  the  National  Affembly  have 
abolifhed  it,    and,  like  America,  has  eftabliflied 

UNIVER-SAL  RIGHT  OF  CONSCIENCE,  AND  4JNI- 
VERSAL   RIGHT  OF  CITIZENSHIP*. 

.  I  will  here  ceafe  the  comparifon  with  refpeft 
to  the  principles  of  the  French  conftitution,  and 
conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjefl:  with  a  few 
obfervations  pn  fhe  organization  of  the  formal 
parts  of  the  French  and  EngKfli  governments. 

The 

*  When  lit  any  country  we  fee  extraordinary  circumftances  taking 
]^ace,  they  naturally  lead  any  man  who  has  a  talent  for  obfervatiofr 
and  inveftigation,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes.  The  n)an.ufa6luresof 
Mancheftery  Birmingham,  and  Shefiicid,  are  the  mod  principal  ma« 
nuia6tures  in  England.  From  whence  did  this  arife  ?  A  little  ob* 
fervation  will  explain  the  cafe.  The  principal,  and  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places,  are  not  of  what  i9  called  in  £ng« 
hnd,  tAe  church  fflabli/bed  by  la^ ;  and  they,  or  their  fathers,  (for 
it  is  wiihin  but  a  few  years),  withdrew  from  the  perfecution  of  the 
chartered  towns,  wher6  Teft-laws  more  particularly  operate, 
and  eftabliftied  a  fort  of  afylum  for  themfelves  in  thofe  places.  It 
was  the  only  afylum  that  then  offeretl,  for  the  reft  of  Europe 
♦ras  worfe* — But  the  cafe  is  now  changing.  France  and  America 
bid  all  comers  welcome,  and  initiate  them  into  all  the  rights  of 
eitizenfhip.  Policy  and  tntereft,  therefore,  will,  but  perhaps  too 
late,  diftate  in  England,  what  reafon  and  juftice  could  not.  Xhoft 
nianufaftures  are  withdrawing,^  and  arc  arifiqg  in  other  places. 
There  is  now  erefting'at  Paffey,  three  miles  from  Paris,  a  large  cot- 
ton mill,  and  feveral  are  already  erefted  in  America.  Soon  after 
the  rejefting  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Teft-law,  one  of  the  richeft 
manufa6lurers  in  England  faid  in  my  hearing,  •*  England,  Sir,  is  not 
a  country  for  a  difltnter  to  live  in— wft  muft  go  to  France.".  Thefe 
are  truths,  and  it  is  doing  juftice  to  both  parties  to  tell  them.  It  is 
chiefly  the  diftenters  that  have  carried  Englifh  manufa^ures  to  the 

height 
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The  executive  power  in  each  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  perfon  (tiled,  the  King ;  but  the  French 
conftitution  diftinguifhes  between  the  King  and 
the  Sovereign :  It  confiders  the  ftatipn  of  King 
as  official,  and  places  Sovereignty  in  the  nation. 

The  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  which  com- 
pofe  the  National   Aflembly,    and  who  are   the 
legillative  power,  originate  in  and  from  the  people 
by  elcftion,   as  an  inherent  right  in  the  people.—- 
In  England  it  is  olheiwile;  and  this  arifes  from 
the    original  eiiablifhment  of  what  is  called  its 
monarchy  ;  for,  as  by  the  conqueft  all  the  rights 
of  the  people  or  the  nation  were  abforbed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  who  added  the 
title  of  King   to  that  of  Conqueror,    thofe  fame 
matters  which  in  France  are  now  held  as  rights 
in  the  people,  or  in  the  nation,  are  held  in  En- 
gland as  grants  from  what  is  called  the  Crown.  . 
The  Parliament  in  England,  in  both  its  branches, 
were  ereded  by  patents  from  the  defcendants  of 
the  Conqueror.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  did  not 
originate  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  people  {o  de^ 
legate  or  eleft,  but  as  a  gr^nt  or  boon. 

height  they  are  now  at,  and  the  fame  men  have  it  in  their  power  to 
<  carry  them  away  $  and  though  thofe  maniifa6lures  will  s^frerwards 
continue  to  be  made  in  thofe  places,  the  foreign  market  will  be  loft^ 
There  are  freq»iently appearing  in  the  London  Gazette,  extrafts  from 
certain  a^s  to  prevent  machines,  and  as  far  as  it  can  extend  to  per- 
fons,  from  going  out  of  the  country.  It  appears  from  thefe,  that  the 
ill  eiFe6ls  of  the  teft-laws  and  church-eftabliQunent  begin  to  be  much 
fufpefted  ;  but  the  remedy  of  force  can  never  fupply  the  remedy 
pf  reafon.  In  the  progrefs  of  Icfs  than  a  century,  all  the  unreprer 
iented  part  of  England,  of  alj  dtnominations,  which  is  at  leaft  a 
hundred  times  the  mod  numerous,  may  begin  to  feel  the  nece0ity  of 
9^  conftitutioOf  smd  thpn  all  thofe  matters  will  ^ome  regularly  before 
$hcm. 
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By  the  French  constitution^  the  Nation  is  always 
named  before  the  King.  The  third  article  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights  fays,  *'  The  nation  is  eJfcniiaU 
ly  thefource  (or  fountain)  of  all  fovereignty.^^  Mr. 
Burke  argues,  that,'  in  England,  a  King  is  the  foun- 
tain— ^that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  honour.  But 
a^  this  idea  is  evidently  defcended  from  the  con- 
queft,  I  fhall  make  no  other  remark  upon  it  than 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  conqueft  to  turn  every  thing 
upfide  down ;  and  as  Mr.  Burke  will  not  be  refu- 
fed  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  twice,  and  as  there 
are  but  two  parts  in  the  figure,  th^  fountain  and 
the  f pout ^  he  will  be  right  the  fecond  time. 

iThe  French  conftitution  puts  the  legiflative  be- 
fore the  executive;  the  Law  before  the  King; 
Lu  Loiy  Le  Roi*  This  alfo  is  in  the  natural  order 
of  things ;  becaufe  laws  muft  have  exiftence,  be- 
fore they  can  have  execution. 

A  King  in  France  does  not,  in  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  National  AfTembly,  fay,  "My  uflem- 
bly/'  fimilar  to  the  phrafe  ufed  in  England  of 
•'  7nj  Parliament ;  neither  can  he  ufe  it  confiftent 
with  the  conftitution,  nor  could  it  be  admitted. 
I'here  may  be  propriety  in  the  ufe  of  it  in  England, 
becaufe,  as  is  before  mentioned,  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament originated  out  of  what  is  called  the  Crown, 
by  patent  pr  boon — and  not  out  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  people,  as  the  National  AfTembly  does 
in  France,  and  whofe  name  defignates  its  origin. 

The  .Prefld^nt  of  the  National  AfTembly  does 

.not  afk  the  King  to  grant  ta  the  Affembly  liberty  of 

fpeecb^  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Engliflj  Houfe  of 

Commons.     The  confljtutional  dignity  of  the  Na- 

tional 


tioilal  Affembly  cannot  debafe  itfelf.  Speech  is,  In 
the  firft  place,  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man 
always  retained  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  National 
Affembly,  the  ufe  of  it  is  their  duty^  and  the  nation 
is  their  authority^  They  were  eleded  by  the  great- 
efl:  body  of  men  exercifing  the  right  of  election  the 
European  world  ever  faw«  They  fprung  not  from 
the  filth  of  rotten  boroughs,  nor  are  they  the  vaffal 
reprefentatives  of  arillocratical  ones.  Feeling  the 
proper  dignity  of  their  charader,  they  fupport  it. 
Their  parliamentary  language,  whether  for  or 
againft  a  queftion,  is  free,  bold,  and  manly,  and 
.extend  to  all  the  parts  and  circumftances  of  the 
cafe.  If  any  matter  or  fubjed  refpeiting  the  excr 
cutive  department,  or  the  perfon  who  prefides  in  it, 
(the  King),  comes  before  them,  it  is  debated  oa 
with  the  fpirit  gf  men,  and  the  language  of  gentle- 
men  ;  and  their  anfwer,  or  their  addrefs,  is  re- 
turned in  the  fame  ftile.  They  ftand  not  aloof 
with  th«  gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar  ignorance,  nor 
bend,  with  the  cringe  of  fycophantic  iniignificance. 
The  graceful  pride  of  truth  knows  no  extremes, 
and  preferves,  in  every  latitude  of  life,  the  right- 
angled  charafter  of  man. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion. 
: — In  the  addreffes  of  the  EngHfli  Parliaments  to 
their  Kings,  we  fee  neither  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  the 
old  Parliaments  of  France,  nor  the  ferene  dignity  of 
the  prefent  National  Affembly  ;  neither  do  we  fee 
in  them  any  thing  of  the  ftile  of  Englifh  manners, 
which  borders  fomewhat  on  bluntnefs.  Since  then 
they  are  neither  of  foreign  extraction,  nor  naturally 
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of  Englifli  produdion,  their  origin  muft  be  fought 
For  elfewhere,  and  that  origin  is  the  Norman  Con- 
queft/  They  are  evidently  of  the  vafTalage  clafs  of 
manners,  and  emphatically  mark  the  proftratfe  dif- 
tance  that,  exifts  in  no  other  condition  of  men  than 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered.  That 
this  vaffalage  idea  and  ftile  of  fpeaking  was  not  got 
rid  of  even  at  the  Revolution  of  i68i,  is  evident 
from  the  declaratign  of  Parliament  to  William  and 
Mary,  in  thefe  words :  "  We  do  jnoft  humbly  and 
•^  faithfully  y«^w/V  ourfelves,  our  heirs  and  pofteri- 
*^  ties,  for  ever/*  SubmiiSon  is  wholly  a  vaflalage 
term,  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  Freedom,  and'  an 
echo  of  the  language  ufed  at  the  Conqueft. 

As  the  eftiraation  of  all  things  is  by  comparifon, 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  however  from  circum* 
-fiances  it  may  have  been  exalted  beyond  its  value, 
will  find  its  level.  It  is  already  on  the  wane, 
cclipfed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reafon,  and  the 
luminous  revolutions  of  America  and  France.  In 
iefa  than  another  century,  it  will  go,  as  well  as  Mr, 
Burke's  labours,  "  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets.*'  Mankind  will  then  fcarcely  believe  that 
a  country  calling  itielf  free,  would  fend  to  HoHand 
for  a  man,  and  clothe  him  with  power  on  purpofe 
to  put  themfelves  in  fear  of  him,  and  give  him  al* 
mod  a  million  (twirling  a-year  for  leave  to  fiSmit 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  like  bond-men  ^nd 
bond-women,  for  ever. 

But  th^re  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  made 
known  :  I  have  had' the  opportunity  of  feeing  it ; 
which  is,  that^  notwifhjiandin^  appearances^  there  h 
* '  "  riQt 
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not  any  defcripHon  of  men  that  defpife  monarchy  fa  much 
us  courtiers^  But  they  well  know,  that  if  it  were  feea 
by  others,  as  it  is  feen  by  them,  the  juggle  could 
not  be  kept  up.  They  are,  in  the  condition  of  men 
who  get  their  living  by  a  (how,  and  to  whom  the 
folly  of  that  {how  is  fo  familiar  that  they  ridicule 
it;  but  were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wife,  in  this 
refpefit,  as  themfelves,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  fhow  and  the  profits  with  it.  The  difference 
-  between  a  republican  and  a  courtier  with  refpe£t 
to  monarchy  is,  that  the  one  oppofes  monarchy 
believing  it  to  be  fomething,  and  the  other  laughs 
at  it  knowing  it  to  be  nothing. 

As  I  ufed  fometimes  to  correfpond  with  Mr. 
Burke,  believing  him  then  to  be  a  itian  pf  founder  , 
principles  than  his  book  fhews  him  to  be,  T  wrote 
to  him  laft  wipter  from  Paris,  and  gave  him  aa 
account  how  profperoufly  matters  were -going  on. 
Among  other  fubjefts  in  that  letter,  I  referred  to 
the  happy  fituation  the  National  Affembly  were 
placed  in  j  that  they  had  taken  a  ground  on  which 
their  moral  duty  and  their  political  intereft  were 
united.     They  have  not  to  hold  out  a  language' 
which  they  do  not  believe,    for    the  fraudulent 
purpofe  bf  making  others  believe  it.    Their  ftation 
requires  no  artifice  to  fupport  it,  and  can  only 
be  maintained  by  enlightening   mankind.     It  is 
not-their  intereft  to  cheriih  ignorance,  but  to  dif- 
,  pel  it.     They  are  not  in  the  cafe  of  a  minifterial 
or  an  oppofition  party  in  England,  who,  though, 
they  areoppofed,  are  ftill  united  to  keep  up  the  com- 
mon myftery.    The  National  Affembly  niuft  throw 
z  ^       .       ,open 
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open  a  magazine  of  light.  It  muft  fhew  man  the 
proper  chara'cber  of  man ;  and  the  nearer  it  can 
bring  him  to  that  ftandard,  the  ftronger  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  becomes. 

In  contemplating  the  French  conftitution,  we 
-fee  in  it  a  rational  order  of  things.  The  princi- 
ples harmoriife  with  the  forms,  and  both  with 
their  origin.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid  as  an  excufe 
for  bad  forms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
forms ;  but  this  is  a  miftake.  Forms  grow  out 
of  principles,  and  operate  to  continue  the  princi- 
ples they  grow  from.  It  is  impoffibie  to  praftife 
a  bad  form  on  any  thing  but  a  bad  principle.  It 
cannot  be  ingrafted  on  a  good  one ;  and  wherever 
the  forms  in  any  government  are  bad,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  the  principles  are  bad  alfo. 

I  will  here  finally  clofe  this  fubjeft.  I  began  it 
by  remarking  that  Mr.  Burke  had  voluntarily  de- 
clined going  into  a  comparifon  of  the  Englifli  and 
French  conftitutions.  He  apologifes  lin  page 
241)  for  not  doing  it,^  by  faying  that  he  had  not 
time.  Mr.  Burke's  book  was  upwards  of  eight 
months  in  hand,  and  is  extended  to  a  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pages.  As  his  omif- 
fion  does  injury  to  his  caufe,  his  apology  makes 
It  worfe ;  and  men  on  the  Engliffi  fide  the  water 
will  begin  to  confider,  whether  there  is  not  fome 
radical  defeft  in  what  is  called  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
tion,  that  made  it  neceffary  in  Mr.  Burke  to  fupprefs 
the  comparifon,  to  avoid  bringing  it  into  view. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  not  written  on  conftitutions, 
fo  neither  has  he  written  on  the  French  revolution. 

He 


Me  gives  no  account  of  its  commencement 
or  its  progrefs.  He  only  expreffes  his  wonder. 
*'  It  looks/*  fays  he,  "  to  me,  as  if  I  wefe  in  a 
*'  great  crifis,  not  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone, 
*'  but  of  all  Europe,  perhaps  of  more. thafx  Europe. 
*'  AH  circumftances.  taken,  together,  tlti^  French 
^^  revolution  is  the  mpH:  aftonifiying  that  has 
"*'  hitherto  .happened  in  the  world." 

As  wife  men  are  aftonifhecl  at  fgolifli.  things, 
and  other  people  at  wife  ones,  I  know  jiot  on 
which  grouttd  to^  account  for  .Mr#  Burjke*s  jrflo- 
nifhment;  but  certain  it. is,  that  h«  does  not  under- 
fland  th^  French  revolution.  It  has  apparently 
burd:  forth  like  a  creation  from  a  chaos,  but  it  is 
no  more  than  the  confeqiaence  of  a  mental  reYolu-^ 
tion  priorily  exifting  in  France.  The  mind  of 
the  nation  had  changed  before  hand,  and  theftcw 
order  of- things  has  naturally  followed  the  new 
order  of  thoughts. — I  will  here,  as  coijcifely  as 
I  can,  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  mark  the  circumftances  that  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  it. 

The  defpotifm  of  Louis  XIV.  united  with  the 
gaiety  of  his  Court,  and  the  gaudy  oftentation  of 
his  character,  had  fo  humbled,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  fafcinated  the  mind  of  France,  that*  the  people 
appear  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  their  own  ^gnity 
in  contemplating  that  of  their  grand  Moriarch  5 
and  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV.  remarkable 
only  for  weaknefs  and  effeminacy,  made  no  other 
alteration  than  that  of  fpreading  a  fort  of  lethargy 
over  the  nation,  from  which  it  (hewed  no  difpofi- 
tion  to  rife*    '^ 
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The  only  ligns  which  appeared  of  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  during  thofe  periods,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  French  philofopfaer^r  Montef- 
quieu,  prefident  of  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
went  as  far  as  a  Writer  under  a  defpotic  govem- 
xnent  could  well  proceed ;  and  being  obliged  to 
divide  himfelf  between  principle  and  prudence, 
his  nund  often  appears  under  a  veil,  and  we 
blight  to  gife  him  credit  for  more  than  he  has 
'expreffed. 

Vohjure,  who  was  both  the  flatterer  and  the 
Tatyrift  of  dieifpotifhi,  took  another  line.  His  forte 
lay  in  expoiihg  and  ridiculing  the  fuperftitions 
'which  prieft-craft  united  with  ftate-craft  had  inter- 
\mrea  with  governments.  It  was  not  from  the' 
pnrity  of  liis  principles,  or  his  love  of  mankind, 
(for  fatir^  and  philanthropy  are  not  naturally  con- 
cordant), ^mt  from  his  ftrong  capacity  of  feeing  folly 
5n  its  true  fhapc,  and  his  irrefiftible  prop6nfity  to 
i^ofe  it,  that  he  made  ihofe  attacks,  ^eiy 
"werelioWever  as  formidable  as  if  the  motives  had 
been  vii^uous  \  and  he  merits  the  thanks  rather 
than  the  efteem  of  maiddnd. 

On  the  eontrary,  we  find  in  die  tvrftin^  of 
IR^ouSfeau,  and  the  Abb6  Raynal,  a  iovelinefs  of 
'lentimcnt  in  favour  of  Liberty,  that  excites  refpeft, 
and  elevates  the  human  faculties;  but  having 
iaifed  this  animation,  they  do  not  direS;  its  opera- 
tions and  leave  the. mind  in  love  with  an  objeft, 
without  defcribing  the  means  of  poffefling  it. 

The  wrirings  of  Quifne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends 
of  thofe  authors,  are  of  die  ferious  kind;  biit 
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't^y  laboured  under  the  lame  (fijGsuIvantage:  with 
-Mpatefquieu  :  their  writkigs.  abound:  with  moral 
Bia^ims  of  government,  but  are  ralJier  dis:e&ed 
to,  oeconomife  and  reform  the  adminiAration  of  the 
government,  than  the  government  itfelf. 

But  al}  thofe  writings  and  many  othexa  had 
their  weight ;  and  by  the  different  manner  in 
which^  they  treated  the  fubjeft  of  government^ 
Montefquieu  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  laws,  Voltaire  by  his  wit,  RouifeaU:  and  Ray- 
nal  by  their-  animation,  and  Quifiie  and,  Turgot 
by  their  moral  maxims  and  fyftoms  of  oeconomy^ 
i:eaders  of  every  clafs  met  with  fomething  to  theii^ 
t^fte,  and  a  fpirit  of  political  enquiry  began,  to  dif^ 
feife  itfelf  through  the  nation  at  the  time  the  dif- 
put0  between  England  anil  the  thm  colonies  of 
America  broke  out*  ,  ^^ 

In  the  war  which  Brance  afterwpordsi  engaged  ia^, 
it  is  vjery  well  known  that  the.  nation  appeared 
to  be  before  hand,  with  the  Frjench  miniftry.  Sacht 
of  them  had  its  view:  but  thofe  views  were  direfte^ 
tp  different  objeds ;  the  on&  fought  liberty,  and  the 
qther  r^tjiliation  oa  England.  The  French  officers 
simd  foldiers  whp  after  this  went  to  America,  were 
csventually  placed  in  the  fchool  of  Freedom,  and; 
learned  the  praftice  as  well  as  the  principles  of  i^ 
by  heart. 

As  it  vrs^  impoffible  to  feparate  the  nulitary^ 
events  which; took  place  in  America  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  rev6lution,  the  publication 
of  -thpfe  events  in  France  neceffarily  connefted  . 
t^mfelve&  with  the  grinxriples  that  produced  them. 
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Many  of  thfe  fads  were  in  themfelves  principles ; 
fuch  as  the  declaration  of  American  independence, 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and 
America,  which  i-ecoghifed  the  natural  right  of 
man,  and  juftified  refiftance  to  oppreffion. 

The  thenMinifter  of  France,  Count  Vergennes, 
was  not  the  friend  of  America ;  and  it  is  both 
juftice  and  gratitude  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  Queen 
of  France  who  gave  the  caufe  of  America  a 
fafhion  at  the  French  Coiih.  Count  Vergennes 
was  the  perfonal  and  focial  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin; 
and  the  Dpftor  had  obtained,  by  hisfenfible  grace- 
fulnefs,  a  fort  of  influence  over  him  ;  but  with  re- 
Ipeft  to  principles.  Count  Vergennes  was  a  defpot. 

The  fituation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  Minifter  from 
America  to  France,  fliould  be  taken  into  the 
chain  of  circumftances.  The  deplomatic  cha- 
.rafter  is  of  itfelf  the  narroweft  fphere  of  fodety 
that  man  can  aft  in.  It  forbids  intercourfe' 
by  a  reciprocity  of  fufpicion ;  and  a  Deplomatic 
is  a  fort  of  unconnefted  atom,  continually  repelling 
and  repelled.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Dr, 
Franklin.  He  was  not  the  deplomatic  of  a  Court,  • 
but  of  MAN.  His  charafter  as  aphilofopher  had 
been  long  eftablifhed,  and  his  circle  of  fociety  in 
France  w^s  univerfaU' 

Count .  Vergennes  refilled  for  a  confiderabl^ 
time  the  publication  of  the  American  conftitutions 
in  France,  tranflated  into  the  French  language  5 
but  even  in  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  a  fort  of  propriety  in  admitting 
tp  appear    what  he   had  undertaken  to  defend. 
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The  American  canftitutions  were  to  liberty, 
t^Kat  a  grammar  is  to  language :  they  define  its 
parts  of  fpecch,  and  practically  conftrud  them 
intofyntax. 

The  peculiar  fituation  of  the  then  Marqms 
de  la  Fayette  is  another  link  in  the  great  chaim 
He  ferved  in  America  as  an  American  officer  un- 
der a  commiffion  of  Congrefs,  and  by  the  nniver- 
fality  of  his  acquaintance,  was  in  clofe  friendfhip 
with  the  civil  government  of  America,  as  well  Z9 
with  the  military  line.  He  fpoke  the  language  of 
the  country,  entered  into  the  difcuffions  on  the 
principles  of  government,  and  was  always  a  wel- 
come friend  at  any  eleftion. 

When  the  war  clofed,  a  vaft  reinforcement  to 
the  caufe  of  Liberty  fpread  itfelf  over  France,  by 
the  return  of  the  French  officers  and  foldiers.  A 
knowledge  of  the  pradtice  was  then  joined  to  the 
theory ;  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  it  real 
exiftence,  was  opportunity.  Man  cannot,  properly 
fpeaking,  make  circumftances  for  his  purpofe,  but 
he  always  has  it  in  his  power  to  improve  them  when 
they  occur ;  and  this  was  the  cafe  in  France.     , 

M.  Neckar  was  difplaced  in  May  1781 ;  and 
by  the  ill  management  of  the  finances  afterwards, 
and  particularly  during  the  extravagant  admini- 
ftration  of  M.  Calonne,  the  revenue  of  France, 
which  wast  nearly  twenty-four  millions  fterling 
per  ye!ar,  was  become  unequal  to  the  expenditures, 
not  becaufe  the  reventie  had  decreafed,  but  becaufe 
tne  expences  had  increafed  ;  and  this  was  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  the  nation  laid  hold  of  to  bring 
forward  a  revolution^      The    Epgliib  Minifter, 
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JMjp.  Htt,  has  frequently  alluded  .to  the  (late  of 
thfi  l^wach  finances  in  his  bu4gets,  without  un-^ 
({erft^ndipg  the  ioibjef):.  Had  the  French  Parlia-^ 
ments  been  as  ready  to  regifter  ediGts.  for  new 
tp^iesy.  %$  aa  EnglUh  Parliament  is^  to  grant  them, 
th^ire:  had  been  no  derangement  in  the  finances, 
nor  y^  anyr  revolution;  but  this  will  better  ex- 
plf^Oi  uSeif'^^.  I|  proceed. 

Ij  vfiiii  bq  neceflary  h^re.  to  {hew  how  taxes, 
'twere  £pri);irrly  raifed  in  France.  The  King,  of 
i^hpr^tfep  Court  or  Miniftry  afting  under  the  ufe  , 
€^i  thdt^  napi?3  framed  the  edi£):^for  taxe«  at  their 
ixs^  djifci»tjpn,,  ai^d  fent  them  to  tlie  Parliaments- 
to  be  regiftered ;  for  until  they  were  regiflered) 
V  l^':  th^  ParJiam!»its^  they  were  not  opers^ive,^  Dif- 
pil^shadlpng  exifted  between  the  Court  and  the^ 
ij^rlij^pient  with  r^fgeft-  to  the  extent  of  the  Par- 
U^Ria^t's  authority  on  thi^  headv  The  Court 
i|iri4e4  th^t  the  authority  of  Parliament  went  no 
fyfth^-  than  to  remonftratp  or  ih^w  reafons  againft 
the^taxg  rqfenopg.  to  itfelf  the  right  of  detern>ining^ 
\|ijt^hQfv  the  reafons  were  welL  or  ilUfound^; 
and  in  confiiquenc^  theropf,  either  to.  withdraw^ 
ti^  edi^as^a  matter  of  choice,  or  to  order  it  to  be 
eprisfp^e^  as^  a,i^att^:  of.  autliority*  The  Far* 
liajn^^  oj^  dieir-  part  iqiifted,  that  they,  had  not 
qijly  ^.iii^  to^Eemonftrate,  but  to  rejeft;  and  on 
tliift.  ground'  they  wctjc  always  fupportcd.  by.  the 
nation* 

JBut^  to  setum.  to.  tbe  order  of  my.  narrative—^ 
M  Caloim&wsmted  money  ;  and  as  he  knew  the 
fturdy  difpofition  <rf  the  Parliaments  with  refpeft 
to  new  taxe&>    he  ing^iouily  fought  either   to- 
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apprdach  them  by  si  more  gentle  means  than  that 
of  direft  authority,  or  to  get  over  their  heads  by 
a  manoeuvre  :  and,  for  this  putpofe,  he  revived  the 
projed  of  affembling  a  body  of  men  from  the  feve- 
ral  provinces,  under  the  ftile  of  an  "  Affembiy  oF 
the  Notables/'  or  Men  of  Note,  who  met  in  1787, 
^nd  who  were  either  to  recommend  taxes  to  thfe 
Parliaments,  or  to  aft  as  a  Parliament  thtmfelres. 
An  Affembiy  under  this  name  had  bwn  called 
in  1617. 

As  we  are  to  view  this  as  the  firft  prafBcal  ^fiep 
towards  the  revolution,  it  will  be  proper  to  entet 
Into  fome  particulars  refpe£Hngit.  The  Afifertibly  of 
the  Notables  has  in  fome  places  beiemmftiken  fot 
the  States-General,  but  was  wholly  a  different 
body ;  the  States-General  being  always  by  eteftion. 
The  perfons  who  .  compofed  the  Affembiy  of  the 
Notables  were  all  nominated  by  the  Klftg,  and 
confifted  of  one  hundred  and  fotty  members.  Bni 
as  M.  Calonne  could  not  depend  upon 'a  majority 
of  this  Affembiy  in  his  favour,  hfe  very  ingienioully 
arranged  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  foiiy- 
fbur  a  majority  of  cne  hundred  arid  forty :  16 
«ffe£k  this,  he  difpofed  of  them  into  fevfen  feparate 
committees,  of  twenty  members  ea(:h.  iv^^ty 
general  queftion  was  to  be  decided,  nbtty  a  ttia- 
jority  of  perfons,  but  by  a  majority  of  cb'mmit- 
tees ;  and  as  eleven  votes  would  make  a  majority' 
in  a  committee,  and  four  committees  a  majority 
of  feven,  M,  Calonne  had  good  reafoh  to  eoiiclude, 
.  that  58  forty-four  would  determine  any  general 
queftion,  he  could  not  be  out-Voted.  But  all'  Kfs. 
|>lans  deceived  him,  and  in  the  -event  became  his 
overthrow. 

The 
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The  then  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  placed  ill 
the  fecond  Committee,  of  wnich  Count  D'Artois 
was  prefident :  and  as  money-matters  was  the 
objeft,  it  naturally  brought  into  view  every  cir- 
cumftance  conneded  with  it*  M.  de  la  Fayette  made 
a  verbal  charge  againft  Calonne,  for  felling  crown 
lands  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  livres,  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  be  unknown  to  the  King. 
The  Count  D'Artois  (as  if  to  intimidate,  for  the 
Baftille  was  then  in  being)  alked  the  Marquis,  if 
lie  would  render  the  charge  in  writing  ?  He  re- 
plied, that  he  would. — The  Count  D'Artois  did 
not  demand  it,  but  brought  a  meflage  from  the 
iing  to  that  purport.  M.  de  la  Fayette  the^ 
delivered  in  his  charge  in  writing,  to  be  given  to 
the  King,  undertaking  to  fupport  it.  No  farther 
proceedings  were  had  upon  this  affair  i  but  M. 
Calonne  was  foon  after  difmiffed  by  the  King,  and 
Xet  off  to  England. 

As  M.  de  la  Fayette,  from  the  experience  he  had 
feen  in  America,  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
fcience  of  civil  government  than  the  generality  of 
the  members  who  compofed  the  Affembly  of  the 
Notables  could  then  be,  ,the  brunt  of  the  bufinefs 
fell  confider«\bly  to  his  fhare.  The  plan  of  thofe 
who  had-  a  conftitution  in  view,  was  tb  contend 
with  the  Court  on  the  ground  of  taxes,  and  fome 
of  them  openly  profeffed  their  objed.  Difputes 
frequently  arofe  between  Count  D'Artois  and  M^ 
de  la  Fayette,  upon  various  fubjefts.  With  refpedl 
to  the  arrears  already  incurred,  the  latter  propofed 
to  remedy  them,  by  accommodating  the  expenceg 
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to  the  revenue,  inftead  of  the  revenue  to  the  ex- 
pences ;  and  as  objeds  of  reform,  he  propofed  to 
abolifh  the  BafUHe,  ?ind  all  the  State-prifons 
throughout  the  nation,  (the  keeping  of  which 
were  attended  with  great  expence),  and  to  fupprefs 
Lettres  de  ^  Cachet :  But  thofe  matters  were  not 
then  much  attended  to;  and  with  refpeO:  to 
Lettres  de  Cachet ^^  a  majority  of  the  Nobles  appeared 
to  be  infavfmr  of  them. 

On  the  fubj^dt  of  fupplying  the  Treafury  by  new 
taxes,  the  Affembly  declined  taking  the  matter  on 
themfelves,  concurrit\g  in  the  opinion  that  they 
had  not  authority.  In  a  debate  on  this  fubjeft, 
M.  de  la  Fayette  faid,  that  raifing  money  by  taxes 
could  pjxly  be  done  by  a  Nationstl  Affembly,  free* 
ly  elefted  by  the.  people,  and  afting  as  their  >epre- 
fentativ^s.  Do  you  mean,  faid  the  Count  D'Artois, 
the  States  General?  M.  de  la  Fayette  replied,  that 
he  did.  Will  you,  faid  the  Count  D' Artois^  fign 
what  you  fay,  to  be  given  to  the  King  ?  The  other 
replied,  that  he  not  only  would  do  this^  but  that 
he  wouljl  go  farther,  and  fay,  that  the  effeftual 
mode  would  be,  for  the  King  to  agree  to  the 
eftablifhraent  of  a  Conftitution. 

As  one  of  the  plans  had  thus  failed,  that  of  get- 
ting the  Affembly  to  a£l  as  a  Parliament,  the  other 
came  into  view,  that  of  recommending.  •  On  this 
fubjea,  the  Affembly  agreed  to  recommend  two  new 
taxes  to  be  enregiftered  by  the  Parliament :  the 
one  a  llamp-tax,  and  the  other  a  territorial  tax,  or 
fort  of  land-tax.  The  two  have  been  eftimated  at 
about  five  millions  Sterl.  per  am.  We  have  now  to 
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turn  our  attention  to  the  Parliaments,  on  whom  the 
bufinefs  was  again  devolving. 

The  Archbifliop  of  Thouloufe  Cfmce  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Sens,  and  now  a  Cardinal)  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  foon 
after  the  difmiflion  of  Galonne.  He  was  alfo  made 
Prime  Minifter,  an  office  that  did  not  always  exift 
in  France.  When  this  office  did  not  exift,  the 
thief  of  each  of  the  principal  departments  traniaft- 
ed  bufinefs  immediately  with  the  King ;  but  when 
a  Prime  Minifter  was  appointed,  they  did  bufinefs 
only  \xath  him.  The  Archbiftiop  arrived  to.  more 
State-authority  than  any  Minifter  fince  the  Duke 
de  Choifeuil,  and  the  Nation  was  ftrongly  difpofed 
in  his  favour ;  but  by  a  line  of  conduft  fcarcely  to 
be  accounted  for,  he  perverted  every  opportunity, 
turned  out  a  defpot,  and  funk  into  difgrace,  and 
a  Cardinal. 

The  AlTembly  of  the  Notables  having  broke  up, 
the  new  Minifter  fent  the  edifls  for  the  two  new 
taxes  recommended  by  the  Aflembly  to  the  Par-- 
Haments,  to  be  enregiftered.  They  of  courfe 
came  firft  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who 
returned  for  anfwer.  That  with  fitch  a  revenue  as 
'the  Nation  then  fupported^  the  name  of  tiaKGs  ought 
'not^  to  be  mentioned^  but  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing 
'thepi ;  ar^d  threw  both  the  edifts  out*. 

On  this  refufal,  the  Parliament  was  ordered  to 
Terfailles,  where,   in   the  ufual  form,   the  King 

*  When  the  Englidi  Minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  mentions  the  Freiich 
finances  aprain  in  the  "Englifh  Parliament,  it  would  be  well  that  he 
noticed  ihis  as  an  example. 

held. 
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held,  \?hat  under  the  old  government  was  called, 
a  Bed  of  Juftice  ;  and  the  two  edids  were  enregif- 
tered  in  prefence  of  the  Parliament,  by  an  order  of 
State,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  page  90.  On 
this,  the  Parliament  immediately  returned  to 
Paris,  renewed  their  feffion  in  form,,  and  ordered 
the  enregiftering  to  be  ftruck  out,  declaring  that 
every  thing  done  at  Verfailles  was  illegal.  All 
the  members  of  the  Parliament  were  then  ferved 
with  Lettres  de  Cachet,  and  exiLed  to  Trois ;  but 
as  they  continued  as  inflexible  in  exile  as  before, 
and  as  vengeance  did  not  fupply  the  place  of  taxes, 
they  were  after  a  fliort  time  recalled  to  Paris. 

The  edids  were  again  tendered  to  them,  and 
the  Count  D^Artois  undertook  to  z8t  as  reprcfen- 
tative  for  the  King.  For  this  purpofe,  he  came  from 
Verfailles  to  Paris,  in  a  train  of  proceflion ;  and 
the  Parliament  were  aflembled  to  receive  him. 
But  fliow  and  parade  had  loft  their  influence  in 
France;  and  whatever  ideas  of  importance  he 
might  fet  oflf  with,  he  had  to  return  with  thofe  of 
mortification  and  difappointment.  On  alighting 
from  his  carriage  to  afcend  the  fteps  of  the  Par- 
liament Houfe,  the  crowd  (which  was  numeroufly 
collefted).  threw  out  trite  exprefllons,  faying, 
''  This  is  Monfieur  D*Artois,  who  wants  more  of 
*^  our  money  tg  fpend.'*  The  marked  difappro- 
bation  which  he  faw,  impreflfed  him  with  appre- 
henfions ;  and  the  word  Aux  armes  (To  arms  J 
was  given  out  by  the -officer  of  the  guard  who 
attended  him.  It  was  fo  loudly  vociferated,  that 
it  echoed  through  the  avenues  of  the  Houfe,  and 
N  2  produced 
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produced  a  temporary  confufion:  I  waS^  then 
ftanding  in  one  of  the  apartmehts  through  which 
he  had  to  pafs,  and  could  not  avoid  reflefting 
how  wretched  was  the  condition  of  a  difrefpeSed 
man. 

He  endeavoured  to  imprefs  the  Parliament  by 
great  words,  and  opened  his  authority  by  faying, 
"  The  King,  our  Lord  and  Mafter,*"  The  Par- 
liament received  him  very  coolly,  and  with  their 
ufual  determination  not  to  regifter  the  taxes :  and 
in  this  manner  the  interview  ended. 

After  this  a  new  fiibjeft  took  place :  In  the 
various  debates  and  contefts  that  arofe  between 
the  Court  and  the  Parliaments  on  the  fubjeft  of 
taxes,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  -at  laft  declared, 
that  although  it  had  been  cuftomary  for  Parlia^ 
ments.  to  enre^ifter  edids  for  taxes  as  a  mattei'  of 
convenience,  the  right  belonged  only  to  the  States'* 
General;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Parliament  could 
no.  longer  with  propriety  continue  to  debate  on 
what  it  had  not  authority  to  aft.  The  King  after 
this  came  to  Paris,  and  held  a  meeting  with  the 
Parliament,  in  which  he  continued  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  about  fix  in  the  evening ;  and,  in 
a  manner  that  appeared  to  proceed  from  him,  as  if 
uncdnfuited. upon  with  the  cabinet  or  the  miniftry, 
gave  his  word  to  the  Parliament,  that  the  States- 
General  Ihould  be  convened. 

But  after  this  another  fcene  arofe,  on  a  ground 
different  from  all  the  former.  The  minifter  and  the 
cabinet  were  averfe  to  calling  the  States-General : 
They  well  knew,  that  if  the  States-General  were 

affembled, 
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aflfembled,  that  thcmfelves  muft  fall ;  and  as  the 
King  had  not  mentioned  any  time^  they  hit  on  a 
projeft  calculated  to  elude,  without  appearing  to 
oppofe/' 

For  this  purpofe,  the  Court  fet  about  making  a 
fort  of  Conllitution  itfelf:  It  was  principally  the 
work  of  M.  Lamoignon,  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
who  afterwards  fliot  himfelf.  This  fiew  arrange- 
ment confided  in  eftablifliing  a  body  under  the 
name  of  a  Cour  pleniere^  or  full  Court,  in  which 
were  invefted  all  the  powers  that  the  government 
might  have  'occafion  to  make  ufe  of.  The  perfons 
compofing  this  Court  were  to  be  nominated  by 
the  King ;  the  contended  right  of  taxation  was 
given  up  on  ihe  part  of  the  King,  and  a  new 
criminal  code  of  laws,  and  law  proceedings,  was 
fubftituted  in  room  of  the  former.  The  thing,  in 
many  points,  contained  better  principles  than 
thofe  upon  which  the  government  had  hitherto 
been  adminiftered :  but  with  refpeft  to  the  Cour 
pleniere^  it  was  no  other  than-  a  medium  through 
\^hich  defpotifm  was  to  pafs,  without  appearing 
to  aft  direftly  from  itfelf.  ' 

The  Cabinet  had  high  expeftations  from  their 
new  contrivance.  The  perfons  who  were  to  com- 
pofe  the  Cour  pleniere^  were  already  nominated ; 
and  as  it  was  neceffary  to  carry  a  fair  appearance, 
many  of  the  beft  characters  in  the  nation  were 
appointed  among  the  number.  It  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  8th  of  May  1788  :  But  an  oppofi- 
tion  arofe  to  it,  on  two  grounds— the  one  as  to 
Principle,  the  other  as  to  Form. ' 

On 
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On  the  ground  of  Principle  it  was  contended. 
That  government  had  not  a  right  to  alter  itfelf ;  and 
that  if  the  praftice  was  once  admitted,  it  would 
grow  into  a  principle,  and  be  made  a  precedent  for 
any  future  alterations  the  government  might  wifh 
to  eftablifli :  That  the  rigljt  of  altering  the  govern- 
ment was  a  national  right,  and  not  a  right  of 
government, — And  on  the  ground  of  Form,  it  was 
contended,  That  the  Cour  plemere  was  nothing 
more  than  a  larger  Cabinet, 

The  then  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Luxem- 
bourg, De  Noailles,  and  many  others,  refufed. 
to  accept  the  nomination,  and  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  whole  plan.  ^  When  the  edifl:  for 
ellabliihing  this  new  Court  was  fent  tp  the  Parlia- 
ments to  be  enregiftered,  and  put  into  execution, 
they  refifted  alfo.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  not 
only  refufed,  but  denied  the  authority ;  and  the 
conteft  rienewed  itfelf  betwee;n  the  Parliament  and 
the  Cabinet  more  ftrpngly  than  ever.  While  the 
Parliament  were  fitting  in  debate  on  this  liibjefl:, 
the  Miniftry  ordered  a  regiment  of  foldiers  to  fur- 
round  the  Houfe,  and  form  a  blockade.  The 
Members  fent  out  for  beds  and  provifion,  and 
lived  as  in  a  .befieged  citadel  i  and  as.  this  had  no 
cflea,  the  commanding  officer  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  Parliament  Houfe  and  feize  them,  which 
he  did,  and  fome  of  the  principal  members  were 
(hut  up  in  different  prifons.  About  the  fame  time 
a.  deputation  of  perfons  arrived  from  the  province 
of  Brittany,  toremonflrate  againfl  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Cour  plhkrf ;  and  thofe  the  Arch- 
bifbop  fent  to  the  Baflillc.     But  the  fpirit  of  the 
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Nation  was  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  was  fo  fiilly 
fenfible  of  the  ftrong  ground  it  had  taken,  that  of 
withholding  taxes,  that  it  contented  itfelf  with 
keeping  up  a  fort  of  quiet  refiftance,  which 
effedually  overthrew  all  the  plans  at  that  tim^ 
formed  againft  it.  The  projeft  of  the  Courpleniere 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the  Prime 
Minifter  not  long  afterwards  followed  its  fatej 
and  M*  Neckar  was  recalled  into  office. 

The  attempt  to  eftablilh  the  Cmtr  pleniere  had 
an  efFe<9:  upon  the  Nation,  which  itfelf  did  not  per- 
ceive. It  was  a  fort  of  new  form  of  government, 
that  infenfibly  ferved  to  put  the  old  one  out  of  fight, 
and  to  unhinge  it  from  the  fuperftitious  authority 
of  antiquity.  It  was  government  dethroning 
government ;  and  the  old  one,  by  attempting  to 
make  a  new  one,  made  a  chafm'.  ' 

The  failure  of  this  fcheme  renewed  the' fubjed 
of  convening  the  States-General ;  and  this  gave 
rife  to  a  new  feries  of  politics.  There  was  no 
fettled  form  for  convening  the  States-General :  all 
that  it  pofitively  meaht,  was  a  deputation  from 
what  was  then  called  the  Clergy,  the  Nobleffe^ 
and  the  Commons ;  but  their  numbers,  of  their 
proportions,  had  not  been  always  the  fame.  They 
had  been  convened  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  the  laft  of  which  was  in  16^14;  their 
numbers  were  then  in  equal  proportions,  and  they 
voted  by  orders. 

'  It  could   not   well   efcape  the  fagacity  of  M. 
Neckar,  that. the  mode  of  1614  would  anfwer  nei- 
ther the  purpofe  of  the  then  government,  nor  of 
2  the 
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the  nation.     As  matters  were  at  that  time  circum^ 
ftanced,  it  would  have  been  too  contentious  to 
agree  upon  any  thing.     The  debates  would  have 
been  endlefs  upon  privileges  and  exemptions,  in 
which  neither  the  wants  of  the  government,  nor 
the  wifhes  of  the  nation  for  a  conftitution,  would 
have  been  attended  to.     But  as  he  did  not  chufe 
to  take  the  decifion  upon  himfelf,  he  fummoned 
again  the  AJfembly  of  the  Notables^  and  referred 
it  to  them.     This  body  was  in  general  interefted 
in  .the  decifion,  being  chiefly  of  the  ariftocracy  and 
the  high'paid  clergy ;  and  they  decided  in  favour 
of  the  mode  of  1614.     This  decifion  was  againft 
the  fenfe  of  the  Nation,  and  alfo  againft  the  wifhes 
of  the  Court;  for  the  ariftocracy  oppofed  itfelf 
to  both,  and  contended  for  privileges   indepen- 
dent of  either.    .  The  fubjeft  was  then  taken  up 
by  the  Parliament,   who  recommended  that  the 
number  of  the  Commons  fliould  be  equal  to  the 
other  two ;  and  that   they  fliould  all  fit  in  one 
houfe,  and  vote  in  one  body.    The  number  finally 
determined  on  was  twelve  hundred :  fix  hundred 
to  be  chofen  by  the  Commons,  (and  this  was  lefs 
than  their  proportion  ought  to  have  been  when 
their  worth  and  confequence  is  confidered  on  a 
national  fcale),  three  hundred  by  the  clergy,  and 
three  hundred  by  the  ariftocracy  j  but  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  mode  of  affembling  themfelves,  whe- 
ther together  or  apart,  or  the  manner  in  which 

they  fliould  vote,  thofe  matters  were  referred*. 

The 

•  Mr.  Burke  (and  I  muft  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him  he  is 
very  unacquainted  with  French  affairs),  fpeaking  upon  this  fubje£l» 

^  fays. 


The  defiion  that  followed,  was  not  a  contefted 
eledion,  but  an  animatedi  one.  The  candidates 
were  not  men,  but  principles.  Societies  were 
formed  in  Paris,  and  committees  of  correfpon- 
« dence  and  cprnvaunication  eftabllfhed  throughout 
the  nation,  for  the  purpofe  of  enlightening  the 
people,  and  complaining  to  them  the  principles  of 
civil  government ;  and  fo  orderly  was  the  eledtioa 
conduced)  th^t  it  did  not  give  rife  even  to  the 
rumour  of  tumult. 

The  States-General  were  to  meet  at  Verfailles 
in  -April  1789,  but  did  not  aflemble  till  May. 
They-fituated  themfelves  in  three  feparate  cham- 

fays,  "  The  firft  thing  that  ftruck  me  in  the  calling  the  StatesyGcnc- 
**  ral,  was  a  great  departace  from  the -ancientoottrfej^^-and  he  (bon 
after  fays,  •*  From  the  moment  I  rejid  the  Jill,  I  faw  dittinitly,  and 
"  very  nearly  as  it  has  happened,  ,all  that  was  to  follow." — Mr. 
Burke  certainly  did  not  fee  all  that  wA  to  follow.     I  have  endea- 
voured to  imprefs  him,  as  well  before-  as  after  the  States-General 
ttietf  that  there  would  be  ^  re^voluthit  ^  but  was  not  able  to  make, 
him  fee  it,  neither  would  he  believe  it.  •  How  then  he  could  dif- 
tinflly  fee  all  the  parts,  when  the  whole  was  out  of  fight,  is  beyond 
my  comprehcnfion.    And  with  refpeft  to  the  **  departure  from  the 
ancient  courfe^**  befides  tht  natural  weaknefs  of  the  reinark,  it  iliews 
that  he  is   unacquainted  with  circumftances.     The  departure  was 
neceffciry,  from  the  experience  had  upon  it,  that  the  ancient  courfe 
was  a  bad  one.     The  States -General  of  1614  were  called  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII ;  but 
by  the  clafh  of  arranging  them  by  orders,  they  increafed  the  confu- 
fion  they  were  called  to  compofe.     The  author  of  L'Intrigue  du 
Cabinet  (Intrigue  of  the  Cabinet),  who  wrote  before  any  revolution 
was  thought  of  in  France,  fpeaking  of  the  States-General  of  16x4, 
fays,  "  They  held  the  public  in  fufpenfe  five  months  j  and  by  the 
"  queftions  agitated  therein,  and  the  heat  with  which  they  were 
«<  put,  it  appears  that  the  Great  {les  grands)  thought  more  to  fatisfy   t 
«« their  pariicukr  paflions,  than  to  procure  the  good  of  the  nation  ; 
<«  and  the  whole  time  palTt^d  away  in  altercations,  ceremonies,  and 
Kjparade."    L'lntriguc  du  Cabinet,  toK  i.  p.  319. 

O  bers. 


bets,  or  riither  the  clergy  and  the  ariftocracy 
withdrew  each  into  a  feparate  chamber.  Th« 
m?jority  of  the  ariftocracy  claimed  what  they 
called  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  feparate  body, 
and  of  giving  their  confent  or  their  negative  in 
that  manner ;  and  many  of  the  bifliops  and  the 
high-beneficed  clergy  claimed  the  fame  privilege 
on  the  part  of  their  Ordef . 

The  Tiers  Etat  (as  they  were  then  called) 
difowned  any  knowledge  of  artificial  Orders  and 
artificial  privileges';  ancj  they  were  not^only  refo- 
lute  on  this  pohit,  but  fomewhat  difdainfuL  They 
began  to  confider  ariftocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus 
growing  out  of  the  corruption  of  fociety,  that 
could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  branch  of  it ; 
and  from  the  difpofition  the  ariftocracy  had  fhewn 
by  upholding  Lcttres  de  Cachet,  and  in  fundry 
otherinilances,  it  was  manifcft  that  no  conftitu- 
tion  could  be  formed  by  admitting  men  in  any 
other  characler  than  as  National  Men. 

After  vaiious  altercations  on  this  head,  the 
Tiers  Etat  or  Commons  (as  they  were  then  called) 
declared  themielves  (on  a  motion  made  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  Abbe  Sicyes)  "  the  represen- 
'•  TATiVEs  OF  TME  NATION  ;  and  tkat  the  iwQ 
*'  Orders  could  be  confidered  but  as  deputies  of  cor- 
•  '*"  por aliens^  and  could  07ily  have  a  deliberative  voice 
"  but  when  they  ajfembied  in  a  national  character 
"  with  the  national  rcprefenlatives.^^  This  pro- 
ceeding extinguilhed  the  ftile  of  Eiats  Generaux 
or  States- General,  and  ereded  it  into  the  ftile 
it  now  bears,  that  of  L'Affemble  Natipnale,  or 
National  Affembly. 

This 
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This  motion  was  not  made  in  a  precipitate  man- 
ner :  It  was  the  lefult  of  cool  deliberation,  and 
concerted  between  the  national  reprefentatives 
and  the  patriotic  members  of  the  two  chambers^ 
who  faw  into  the  folly,  mifchief,  and  injuftice  of 
artificial  privileged  diftinftions.  It  was  become 
evident,  that  no  conftitution,  worthy  of  being 
called  by  that  name,  could  be  eftabJiffied  on  any 
thing  lefs  than  a  national  ground.  The  ariftocracy 
had  hitherto  oppofed  the  defpotifm  of  the  Court, 
•and  affefted  the  language  of  patriotifni ;  hw*:  It 
oppofed  it  as  its  rival,  (as  the  Eiiglifti  B..rons 
oppofed  King  John)  ;  and  it  now  oppoCed  the  na- 
tion from  the  fame  motives* 

On  carrying  this  motion,  the  national  reprefei3> 
tatives,  as  had  been  concerned,  fent  an  invitation 
to  the  two  chambers,  to  unite  .with  them  in  a  ^ 
^national  charafter,  and  proceed  to  bufmefs,  A 
majority  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  of  the  parifh  priefts, 
withdrew  from  the  clerical  chamber,  and  joined 
the  nation;  and  forty-five  from.the  other  chamber 
joined  in  like  manner.  There  is  a  fort  of  fee  ret 
hiftory  belonging  to  this  laft  circumftance,  which 
is  neoeffary  to  its  explanation :  It  was  not  judged 
prudent  that  all  the  patriotic  members  of  the 
chamber,  (tiling  itfelf  the  Nobles,  (hould  quit  it 
at  once ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  arrangement, 
they  drew  off  by  degrees,  always  leaving  fome,  as 
well  to  reafon  the  cafe,  as  to  watch  the  fufpeded. 
In  a  Jittle  time,  the  numbers  incrc^afed  from  forty- 
five  to  eighty,  and  Joon  after  to  a  greater  num- 
ber ;  which,  with  a  majority  of  ihe  clergy,  and 
Q  2  the 
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the  whole  of  the  natiomd  reprefentatives,  put  the 
mal-contents  in  a  very  diminutive  condition. 

The  Kin^,  who,  very  different  to  the  general 
clafs  called  by  that  name,  is  a  man  of  a  good  heart, 
fhewed  himfelf  difpofed  to  recommend  a  union  of 
the  three  chambers^  ■  on  the  ground  the  National 
Aflembly  had  taken ;  but  the  mal-contents  exerted 
themfelves  to  prevent  it,  and  began  now  ta  have 
'  another  projeft  in  view.  Their  numbers  coniifted 
of  a  majority  of  the  ariftocratical  chamber,  and  a 
minority  of  the  clerical  chamber,  chiefly  of  bifhops 
and  high-benijiced  clergy;  and  thefe  men  were 
determined  to  put  every  thing  to  iffue,  as  well  by 
ftrength  as  by  ftratagem.  They  had  no  objeftioa 
to  a  conflitution  ;  but  it  muft  be  fuch  an  one  as 
themfelves  fhould  di£tate,  and  fuited  to  their  own 
views  and  particular  fituations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Nation  difowned  •  knowing  any  thing  of  them 
•but  as  citizens,  and  was  determined  to  fhut  out 
all  fuch  Up-ftart  pretenfions.  The  more  ariftocraqy 
appeared,  the  more  it. was  defpifed;  there  was  a 
vifible  imbecillity  and  want  of  intellefts  in  the 
ijiajority,  a  fort  of  je  ne  fais  quoi^  that  while  it 
affected  to  be  more  than  citizen,  was  lefs  than 
man.  It  loft  ground  from  contempt  more. than 
from  hatred ;  and  was  rather  jeered  at  as  an  afs, 
than  dreaded  as  a  lion.  This  is  the  general  cha- 
rafter  of  ariftocracy,  or  what  are  called  Nobles 
or  Nobility,  or  rather  No-ability,  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  plan  of  the  mal-contents  confifted  now  of  two 
things  J  either  to,  deliberate  and  vote  by  chambers, 

(or 
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Cor  orders\  more  efpecially  on  all  jqueftions 
refpefting  a  conftitution,  (by  which  the  ariftocrati- 
cal  chamber  would  have  had  a  negative  on  any 
article  of  the  conftitution)  ;  or,^  in  cafe  they  could 
not  accomplifti  this  object,  to  overthrpw  the  Na- 
tional Afl'cmbly  entirely. 

To  efFe£t  one  or  other  of  thefe  objeds,  they 
began  now  to  cultivate  a  friendfliip  with  the 
defpotifm  they  had  hitherto  attempted  to  rival, 
and  the  Count  D'Artois  became  their  chief.  The 
King  (who  has  fince  declared  himfelf  dscelved 
into  their  meafures)  held,  according  to  the  old 
form,  a  Bed  of  Jujiice^  in  which  he  accorded  to 
the  deliberation  and  vote  par  tete  (by  head)  upon 
feveral  objefts ;  but  referved  the  deliberation  and 
vote  upon  all  queftions  refpeding  a  conftitution 
to  the  three  chambers  feparately.  This  declaration 
of  the  King  was  made  againft  the  advice  of 
M.  Neckar,  who  now  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  growing  out  of  fafliion  at  Court,  and  that 
another  minifter  was  in  conte;mplation. 

As  the  form  of  fitting  in  feparate  chambers  was 
yet  apparently  kept  up,  though  effentially  deftroyed, 
the  national  reprefentatives,  immediately  after  this 
declaration  of  the  King,  refofted  to  their  own 
chambers,  to  confult  on  a  proteft  againft  it ;  and 
the  minority  of  the  chamber  (calling  itfelf  the 
Nobles),  who  had  joined  the  national  caufe, 
retired  to  a  private  houfe,  to  confult  in  like  ma^- 
.  ner.  ^he  mal -contents  had  by  this  time  con- 
certed their  meafures  with  the  Court,  which  Count 
P'Artois  undertook  to  conducl  j  and  as  they  faw, 

from 
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from  the  difcontent  which  the  declaration  excited, 
and   the  "oppofition  making  againfl:  it,  that  they 
could  not  obtain  a  controul  over  the  intended  con- 
ftitution  by  a  feparate  vote,  they  prepared  them- 
felves   for   their  final   object — ^that  of  conlpiring 
againft  the  National  Affembly,  and  overthrowing  it. 
The  next  morning,  the  door  of  the  chamber  of 
the  National  Affembly  was  fliut  againft  them,  and 
guarded  by  troops ;  and  the  Members  were  refufed 
admittance.     On  this,  they  withdrew  to  a  tenis- 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verfailles,  as  the 
moft  convenient  place  they  could  find,  and.  after 
renewing  their  fefiion,  took  an  oath  never  to  fepa- 
rate frbm  each  other,    under  any  circumftance 
whatever,  death    excepted,  until  they  had   efta- 
bliflied    a    conftitution.     As    the  experiment  of 
Shutting  up  the  houfe  had  no  other  effect  than 
that   of  producing  a    clofer  connexion  in    the 
Members,    it  was  opened  again   the  next  day, 
and  the  public  bufinefs  recommenced  in  the  ufual 
place. 

We  now  are  to  have  in  view  the  forming  of 
the  new  Miniftry,  which  was  to  accomplifh  the 
overthrow  of  the  National  Affembly.  But  as  force 
would  be  neceffary,  orders  were  iffued  to  affemble 
thirty  thoufand  troops,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Broglio,  one  of  the  new-intended  Mii- 
niftry,.  uho  was  recalled  from  the  country  for  this 
purpofc.  But  as  fome  management  was  neceffary 
to  keep  this  plan  concealed  till  the  moment  it 
fhould  be  ready  for  execution,  it  is  to  this  policy 
.  that  a  declaration  made  by  Count  D' Artois  muft 
2  .  be 


1 
be  attributed,  and  whicb  is  here  proper  to  be 

introduced. 

It  could  jiot  but  occur,  that  vihile  the  mal-con- , 
tents  continued  to  refort  to  their  chambers  fepa- 
rate  from  the  National  Affembly,  that  more  jea- 
loufy  would  be  excited  than  if  they  were  mixed 
with  it,  and  that  the  plot  might  be  fufpefted.  But 
as  they  had  taken  their  ground,  and  now  wanted  a 
pretence  for  quitting  it,  it  was  neceffary  that  one 
ihould  be  devifed.     This  wa«  effedually  accom- 

.  pliflied  by  a  declaration  made  by  Count  D'Artois, 
*'  That  if  they  Uok  not  a  part  in  the  National  Affem- 
*'  bly^  the  life  of  the  King  would  be  endangered:^* 
on  which  they  quitted  their  chambers,  and  mixed 
with  the  Affembly  in  one  body. 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  it 
was  generally  treated  as  a  piece  ,of  abfurdity  in 
Count  D'Artois,  and  calculated  merely  to  re- 
lieve the  outftanding  Members  of  the  two  cham- 
bers from  the  diminutive  fitiiation  they  were 
put  in;  and  if  nothing  more  had  followed,  this 
conclufion  would  have  been  good.     But  as  things 

.  beft  explain  themfelves  by  their  events,  thi«  appa- 
rent union  was  only  a  cover  to  the  machinations 

X  that  were  fecretly  going  on;  and  the  declaration 
accommodated  itfelf  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  In 
a  little  time  the  National  Affembly  found  itfelf 
furrounded  by  troops,  and  thoufands  daily  arriving. 
On  this  a  very  ftrong  declaration  was  made  by  the 
National  Affembly  to  the  King,  remonftrating  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  meafure,  and  detnanding 
the  reafon.     The  King,  who  was  not  in  the  fecret 

of 
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of  this*bufinefs,as  himfelf  afterwards  declared,  gave 
fubftantially  fpr  anfwer,  that  be  had  no  other  ob- 
jeft  in  view  than  to  preferve  the  public  tranq^uillity^ 
which  appeared  to.be  much  difturbed. 

Bkit  in  a  few  days  from  .this,  time,  the  plot  un- 
ravelled itfetf.  M.  Neekar  and  the  Miniftry  were 
difplaced,  and  a  new  one  formed,  of  the  eaemies 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  ft^glio,  with  betweai 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thou&nd  foreign  irocq^a, 
was  airived  to  fupport  them.  The  na^  was  npw 
thrown  off,  and  matters  wer^  come  ta  a  crifis* 
The  event  was,  that  in  the  fpace  of  thiee  day«y.the 
new  Miniftry  and  their  abettors  found  itpi^udeot 
to  fly  the  nation;  the  Baftille  ^as  takeo^  ^d 
^Broglio  and  his  foreign  troops  dtfperfed^.  as  is 
already  related  in  the  former  part  of  this.  work. 

There  are  fome  curious  circumftance$  in  tine 
hiftory  of  this  fhort-Kvcd  miniftry,  an^  this  ikort^ 
lived  attempt  at  a  couhter-revolutiofl.     The  j»- 
laceof  Verfailles,  where  the  Court  was  fitting,  was 
nqt  more  than  four  hundred  yards  diftant  from  llie 
hall  where  the  National  Affembly  was  jfittihg»«  The 
two  ptacfes'  vrere  at  this  moment  like  the  (^pifzte 
head-quarters  of  two  combatant  armies ;  yet  the    ■ 
Court  wa«  as  perfedly  ignorant  of  the  infonn^tkiB 
whidi  had  arrived  from  Paris, to  the  Nalional 
Affembly,    as  if  it  had  refided  at  9^  huiidied" 
miles  ;diftance.;    Tlie  then  Marquis  de  la  Fayett«, 
whoi(as  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  >hofen' 
to  pr^fi^e^  ift-  tfre  National  AffemJ^ly  on  thi&  parti- 
cular ec<:afiqn,  named,  by  ordex  of  the  Affembly, 
three' fuccdfive  deputations  to  the  King,  on  the 

day,' 
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dsiy»>nd  up  to  the  evening  on  which  the  Baftille 
was  taken»  and  to  inform  and. confer  with  him 
on  the  ftate  of  affairs :  but  the  miniftry,  who  knew 
not  fo  much  as  that  it  was  attacked,  precluded 
all  communication,  and  were  folaciii^  themfelves 
how  dexterouily  they  had  fucceeded ;  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  accounts  arrived  fo  thick  and  faft, 
that  they  had  to  ftart  from  their  deiks  and  run. 
Some  fet  off  in  one  difguife,  andfome  in  another, 
and  none  in  their  own  character.  Their  anxiety 
now  was  to  outride  the  news  left  they  fliould  be 
ftopt,  which,  though  it  flew  faJiy  flew  not  fo 
faft  as  themfelves. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  National  Aflem* 
bly  neither  purfued  thofe  fugitive  confpirators, 
nor  took  any  notice  of  them,  nor  fought  to  reta- 
liate in  any  Ihape  whatever.  Occupied  with  efta- 
blifliing  a  conftitution  founded  on  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  the  Authority  of  the  People,  the  only 
authority  on  which  government  has  a  right  to 
«xift  in  any  country,  the  National  Aflembly  felt 
none  of  thofe  mean  pafCons  which  mark  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of  impertinent  governments,  founding  them* 
ielves  on  their  own  authority,  or  on  the  abfurdity 
of  hereditary  fucceffion.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the 
%uman  mind  to  become  what  it  contemplates,  and 
to  ad  in  uiufon  with  its  objed. 

The  confpiracy  being  thua  difperfed,   one  of 

tli^^filft  wojl:s  t>f  the  National  Aflembly,  inftead 

of  >^ndidiye  prooittmpdon$,  as  Isis  bden  the  cafe 

with  other  governments,  pubiifhed  a  Declaration 
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of  tbe  Rights  of  Ibn,  as  the  bafis  on  which  the 
new  con^tQtkm  was  to  be  built,  aad  which  is^ 
here  fidifoincd* 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 
AMDOFCrn2£2»Sv 

By  the  National  Assembly  o^  FRANCE 

"  The  Reprefcntativesofthepec^le  of  France 
formed  into  a  National  AflTepiblys  q^niidering 
that  ignorance,  negled,  or  con^tempt .  gf  Ijijnaaa 
rights,  are  the  fole  caufes  of  ppblic  misfortunes' 
and  corruptions  of  government,  have  refolved  to 
)et  forth,  in  a.  Iblenm  decIarauon«  thefe  natural, 
imprefcriptil>le,  and  unali^aable  ri^a  v  that  this 
deblaradoa  being  conftantly  pidem  tpthq  pinds 
of  the  members  of  the  ho4y  fofial,  thfy  may  be 
ever  kept  attentive  to  their  rights  and  their  duties; 
that  th^^  a^ts  of  the  Ifi^atiye  3|id  e^^cf^dve  pow* 
ers  of  gQv^rnmfent,  being  cap^k  oi^.being.  every 
moment  compared  with  the  end  of  poHu^  infti-* 
([utimS).  faaj  be  more  iefpefted,:  anii  alfo^  thai 
theftiiure.claiiesQf^the  qitizens,  Joeing.  4ir^^®^ 
by  fm^ple  aad  inconteftib^e  prinqiples;,  may  54way* 
tend  to  the  mainteofUvse  of  the,goi)A£8i^<m,^.an4f 
the  ^eoeral  h9ffm^(s^,  .. .  . ,  j .  tu.  x 

"  For  thefe-reaJOwK,.  tkcM^Tif^^f^Mp^^f^T 
doth  recognize  awl  6^t^.vk  ^hf  prefig^^eof 
tikfi  Supreme  ^dog^  ,an^  wi*b-  the  hops  of  his^ 
bfcffing  and  favour,  the  fallowing  /acred  rights* 
of  men  and  of  citizens  i 
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.  *  I.  Men  are  horn  and  always  continue  free,  ahd 

*  equal  Jnre^s^  of  their  KfgbtSA  CkvU  dijiindions^ 
^  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  puH^ctttHsiy. 

*  II.  Tfje  end  (f  all  political  ajhciations  is  the  pre* 

*  fervation  of  the  natural  and  in^refcriptible  rights 

*  of  morn    and  thife  rights  are  tibir)iy^  pYopefiy^ 

*  fecurityy  andrifijlani&ofop^^jfm^ 

*  III.  The  nation  is  ejfentially  the  fource  ofallfo* 

*  vereignty ;   nor  can  any  iNDiViDtrAL,   or  any 

*  BODY  OF  iti2}fy  be  jentitled  to*  any  authority  which 

*  is  Tiot  exprefs/y  derivedfrom  it. 

'  rV.  Political  Liberty  confifts  ill  the  power  of 

*  doing  whatever  does  not  ingiire  aijiother/    The 

*  exercife  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man,  has 

*  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  are  neceflary 

*  to  fecxire  t6  every  other  man  the  free  exerdfe  of 
^  the  fathe  rights;  and  tbefe  limits  are  detdixiihable 

*  only  by  the  law. 

^  V;  The  law  oilght  to  prohibit  only  aSiohs 

*  hurtful  to  Society.    Whit  id  not  prohibited  by 

*  the  la^jftduld  not  be  hindered ;  nor  (hould  any 
^  oner  be  dompefled  to  that  which' the  law  does 

*  not  tequirei 

*  VI.  The  law  IS  an  expreiEon  bf  thewiflof 

*  the  community.  All  citizens  have  a  rigit  to 
^  concur,  either  peribnally,  or  by  their  reprefenta- 
•'  tives,  in  its  formation.     It  fhould  be  thef  fame  to 

*  all,  whether  it  protects  or  puniffies  %  and  all 

*  being  equal  in  its  fight,  are  equally  eligible  to  all 

*  honours,   places^    attd  employments,   according  to 

*  their  different  abilities,  without  any  other  dijlinc' 
^  Hon  than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 
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*  VII.  No  man  (hould  be  accufed,  arretted, 
or  held  in  confinement,  except  incafea  determi-^ 
n^d  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms  which 
it  has  prefcribcd.  All  vho  prolmoce,  foliHt,  exe- 
cute, or  caufe  to  be  executed,  ^rbiy^ary  orders, 
ought  to  be  puhiihed;  and 'cf^er^  ddsfai  called 
upon  or  apprehended  by  WrtneoCthe  law,  ought 
imtnediately  to  obay^  and  renders  bicafelf  culpa- 
ble by  refiftaoce«  t 

^  VIIL  The  law  ought  to  impofe  no  other 
penalties  than  fuch  as  are  abfplutely  and  evi- 
dently neceflary :  and.  no  one  ought  ^9  be  pu- 
niihed,  but  iayirtu^of  a  law  pron^ulipated  before 
the  offence,  aad  l^ally  appliedv 

*  iX.  Every  ma»  being  prpfiuxted.inuoQent  till 
he  hm  been  conviae4,,wheiiev.q:  his  dftq^tion 
becomesi  indifpcjnfiblf ,^  4^  f igpWv  to,  ,111411,  more  = 
than  is  neceffary  to  iecure  his  ^erfoj^jotfght  ta^ 

be^mmd^d  %gaiftft'by  4hg  law.     ;,;;if:..  . 

•  */X»  Na  jttaii  ou^ht  to  ^?e  molefted  pii' account. 

.of  hia7q>iipo»s,  .not^jv^^m  accol^gf  9^^^^%  ^^^^^ 

gious  opinions,    provided  hiatj^ypvic^:?!  I^^o* 

does  not  difturb  the  public  ordfer  ellablilbed  by 

th§  lav-^.  ,^    ,  _,^     ^  '.-.v- — - ..  ^-  -  ;i .  .-/ 

*  XV^'l^c^-}^  'coimfttthtca^bn  of 
thoughts  and  opinions^ being  one  of  the  mod 
precious  riglits^offa^9,,e^n^  citizen  m^  fpeak, 
writs,  -and juWifliljfreeI^,'j)rovrded^  fs  refpon- 
fibl^  for  t^e  ^ufeyoF  (his'  litjrty  iii  c^^fes^deta-- 
mined  by  the Uw*, ...  7     -  , ,;     7  '""'''*' 

^XIL  ^; 'public  force^^em^^^  give 

fecurity  to  the  righX  of  t^icil  and*  of  citizens, 
that  force  is  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 

*  community^ 
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*  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  benefit 

*  of  the  perfow  with  whom  it  is  entrufted. 

/  ,Xm- A  common  contribution  being  neceffary 

*  for  tlic  fopport  of  the  public  fprce»  and  for  de- 

*  frayoig.thie  other  .cxpences  of  government,  it 
^  oi^t  to  be  ^vided  equsiily  ?tmong  the  members 
^  of  the  commuicdty^  j^cCording  to  thciir  abilities. 

*  *  XIV.  Evtry  chiBcn  ha^  a  right, .  either  by 
^  himfelf  or  his  reprefentatlve,    to  a  free  voice 

*  in  determining  the  necdfity  of  public  contri- 

*  butions,  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their 
^  amount,  mode  of  aflfeffmenti  and  duration. 

*  XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand 

*  of  all  its  agents,  an  account  of  their  conduft, 

'  ♦  XVI.  Every  community  in^  ^hich  a  fepara- 

*  tldn'  of  powers  and  a  fecurity  of  rights  is  not* 

*  provided  for,  wants  a  conftituti^. 

<'XVli,  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable 
'  and  facred,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
^  except  in  cafes  of  evident  public  necefEty  legally 
^  afcertained,  and  on  condition  of  n  previous  juit 
«  indemnity/' 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DECLARATION 
OF  RIQHTS. 

The.  three  firft  articles  comprehend  in  general 
termSft  the  whole  of  a  declaration  of  Rights :  All' 
the  fucceeding  articles  either  originate  out  of 
them,  or  follow  as  eluddations.  The  4th,  5th, 
and  6th,  define  more  particularly  what  is  only 
generally  eaq)refled  in  the  ift,  sd,  and  3d. 

The 
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The  7th,  8th,  gthi  loth,  and  nth  .articlej> 
are  declaratory  of  principles  upon  which  Ja^s 
ft^ll  be  conftrtiaed  conformable  to  righu  alifeady 
declared.  But  itfc  queftion^d  by  fome  very  good 
people  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
whether  the  loth  article  fufficiently  guarantees 
the  right  itr  5^  intended  to  accord  with:  befides- 
which,  it  take's  off  from  the  divine  dignity  of  jeli- 
gion,  and  weakens  its  c^ratiye  force  upon  the 
jrtind  to  make  it  a  Tubjefl:  of  human .  laws.  It 
then  prefents  itfelf  to  Man,  like  light  intercepted 
by  a  cloudy  medium,  in  which  ^e  fource  of  it 
\%  oWcured  from  his  fight,  and  he  fees  nothing 
to  reverence  in  the  du&y  ray  *.       , 

The  remaining  articles,  beginning  v^ixh  the 
twelfth,  are  fubftantially  contained  in  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  preceding  articles  J  but,  in  the  particu- 
lar fituation  which  France  then  was,  havmgVto 

*  There  is  a  fingle  idea,  which;  if  it  ftrikes  righffy  wpon  the  mind 
cither  in  a  l^gftl  or  a  rdtgiout  ftufe,  Mrftljjrejrcnt  any  man^jdir'any 
body  of  mjer»  or  ^i|y  g^vfrfimantj  framgoi<igi«roixg  #n  tli?  fi>l»|^^ . 

pf  Religion  ;  which  is,  that  Wfore  any  human  inftitutions  of  govecni^ 
mentwere  known  in  the  world,  there  ex iftcd,  if  rinayfc  cxprcfg 
'  it,  a  com{>aA  between  God  and  Man,  from  the  beginning  of  ttme; 
and  thutas  the  relatjon  and  condition  which  ma»  in  his  i^dh^al 
perfon  ftands  in  towa'rds  Ms  Maker  cannot  be  cTianged,  ox  any  ways 
altered  by  any  human  la«ifs  or  human  aotbocity}  that  i^ligions  devo- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  this  compa^,  cannot  fo  much  as  be  made  ; 
a  fubje^l  of  human  law's  j  and  that  all  laws  mu ft  conform  them-r 
felves  to  this  prior  exi ft ing  com pa6t«  and  not  affume  to  make  the 
pompa6t  confjpni^to  the  laws-,  whi«h,  heldet  being  htimaismK  ftbbfeW  ; 
^utnt  tjherete.  llie  fi^ft  ^  of  jnam*  whqn  he  iookjB4  aTp«Dd[  and 
faw  bimfelf  a  creature  which  hfi  did  not  make,  and  a  world  furnifh-> 
rd  for  his  reception,  muft  have  been  devotion  5  and*  d^votioh  muft 
ever  continue  facred  no  every  individual  imfn,  Ms  it  nffinn  rigkii» 
kim-^  and  goyer^il^atf  (S«  wiftki«f  l>y  iatcrftfiDj.- 

undo 
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undo  what  was  wrongs  as  well  as  to  fet  up  what 
was  right,  it  was  propef  to  be  more  particular 
than  what  in  another  condition  of  things  would 
be  neceflary. 

While  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was  before  the 
National  AflTembly,  fome  of  its  members  remarked, 
that  if  a  Declaration  of  Rights  was  publiihed^  k 
ihoiild  be  accompanied  by  a  Declaration  of  Duties. 
The  obfervation  difcovere4  a  mind  that  refleded, 
and  It  only  erred  by  not  reflefting  far  enough. 
A  Declaration  of  Rights  is,  by  reciprocity,  a 
Declaration  of  Duties  alfo.  Whatever  is  my  right  as 
a  man,  isi  alfo  the  right  of  another ;  and  it  b^ 
comes  my  duty  to  gparantee,  as  well,  as  to  poffelk. 

The  three  firft  articles  are  the  bafi^  of  Liberty, 
as  well  individual  as  national;  nor  can  any  coun^ 
try  he  called  free,  whofe  government  does  not  take 
its  beginning  from  the  principles  they  contain,  and 
continue  to  preferve  theni,  p*»rs.}  .af>d  tbe^  whale  of 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  h  of  more  value  to  the 
i;^OTld,  and  will  do  more  good,  than  all  the  bws 
and  ftatutes  that  have  yet  been  promulgated*  . 
.  In  the  declaratory  exOTdium  which  prefaces  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  we  feetheTolemn  and  ma* 
jeltic  i^e6tacle  of  a  Nation  opening  its  commiifion, 
under  the  aufpiees  of  it$  Creator,  to  eftablifh  a 
Government;  a  fcene  fo  new, and fo  tranfcendently 
unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  European  worlds 
that  the  name  of  a  Revolution  is  diminutive  of  its 
diarafter^  and  it  rifes  into  a  Regeneration  of  man. 
What  are  the  prefent  Governments  of  Europe, 
but  a  fcene  of  iniquity  and  opprefldon  ?  What  ia 
4  that 


that  of  England  ?  Does  not  its  own  inhabitant 
fay,  It  is  a  market  where  every  man  has  his  price, 
and  where  corruption  is  common  traffic,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  deluded  people  ?  No  wonder,. then,  that 
the  French  Revolution  is  traduced.  Had  it  con- 
fined itfelf  merely  to  the  deftrudion  of  flagrant  de& 
potifm,  perhaps  Mr*  Burke  and  fome  others, had 
beenfilent*  Their  cry  now  is,  **  It  has  gone  too 
*^  hx :''  that  is,  it  has  gone  too  far  for  ihtnu  It 
flares  corruption  m  the  face,  and  the  venal  tribe 
are  all  alarmed.  Their  fear  difcovers  itfelf  in  their 
outrage,  and  they  are  but  pubiifhing  the  groans  of 
a  wounded  vice.  But  from  fuch  oppoiition,  the 
French  Revolution,  inflead  of  fuffering,  receives  an 
homage.  The  more  it  is  ftruck,  the  more  fparks 
it  will  emit ;  and  the  fear  is,  it  will  not  be 
flruck  enough..  It  has  nothing  to  dread  from 
attacks :  Truth  has  given  it  an  eftablifliment ;  anci 
Time  will  record  it  with  a  name  as  lading  as  his 
own* 

Having  now  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
Revolution  through  moft  of  its  principal  ftages, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  taking  of  the^ 
Baftille,  and  its  eftablifhment  by  the  Beclaration 
of  Rights,  I  will  clofe  the  fubjeft  with  the 
energetic  apoftrophe  of  M*  de  la  Fayette — May 
this  great  ?nonument  raifedto  Liberty ^ferve  as  a  kjfort 
to  the  oppreffory  and  an  example  to  the  opprejfedi  * 

.  •  See  page  i6  of  this  work.— N.  B.  Since  tlie  taking  the  Ba^IUe, 
the  occurrences  have  been  pabliftjed  :  hut  the  matters  recorded  m  this 
Bhrrative,^re  prior  to  that  period  ;  and  ibme  of  them,  ag  may  eafily  be, 
feen,  can  be  but-Ycry  little  known. 

MIS- 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CHAPTER. 

To  jifevent  interrupting  the  argument  in  the 
preceding  ^*rt"of  this  vrork,  or  the  narrative  that 
follows  *t,  Vrer&nrtd  fome  obfetvations  to  be 
thrown ' logeth^  Jnto  a  'Mifcellaneous  Chapter; 
by  which  varietymight  not  be  (cenfcLred  for  confu- 
fion.  Mr.  Burke's  Book  'is*^7i!^MifceIIany«  His 
intenticM*  was  to  make  an*  attack  on  the  French 
Revolntiteii;^  /bat  ioftead  of  .proceeding  .with  aa 
prderly^  ariiiQgemoot^  be  has-  ftormed  it  with  a 
Mob.  of  ide?L8,,  tuwWing  over  and  destroying  one 
another.-:    ,     ^^  .. 

But  this,  ^qnfufion  and  contradifSlion  ii|  Mr,' 
Burbq's  Book,  i&  ,eafily  apcaunted  ior.-^-r-When  a 
man  in  ^^  long  caufe  atten^pts  to  fteer  his  courfe  by 
any  thing^  elfe  than  fome  polar  truth  or  principle, 
he  is  fure  to  be  loft,'  ^  It  is  beyond  the  cpippafs  of 
his  capacity^. to  keep  all  the  parts  of  an  argument 
together,  ^nd  make  them  unite  in  one  iflue,  by* 
jny  other.means  than  having  this  guide  always  ii^ 
view.'  Neither  memory  nor  invention  will 'iupply 
the  want  of  it.  The  former  faib  him^  and  the 
latter  betrays  him.   -•'     '    ♦ 

Notwithftariding  the  nofrfenfe,  fot^  it' deferves 
no  better  natme/  that  Mn  Burke  has  afferted  about 
heredlt^ify  right4  atid  hereditary  fuccefficn,  .and 
that  a  iSTation  has  not  a  right  to  Form  a  Govem.- 
ment  for  itfelf ;  it  happened  to  fell  in  his  way  to 
give  fome  account  of  ,what  Government  is. 
**  Govemtnentj  fays  he,  is  a  contrivance  of  human 
«  wi/dom.''  ■  ' 

(^  Admitting 
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Admitting  that  Government  h  a  contfivanctf 
of  human  wi/dom,  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  thai 
hereditary  fucceffion,  and  hereditary  rights,  (a* 
they  are  called),  can  make  no  part  of  it,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  make  wifdom  hereditary ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  cannot  be  a  wife  con* 
trivance,  ^hich  in  its  operation  may  commit 
the  government  of  a  nation  to  the  wifdom  of  art 
ideot.  The  ground  which  Mr.  Burke  now  take* 
is  fatal  to  every  part  of  his  caufe.  The  argument 
changes  from  hereditary  rights  to  hereditary  wif- 
dom ;  and  the  qucftion  is.  Who  is  the  wifclt 
man  ?  He  muft  now  fliew  that  every  one  in  the 
Kne  of  hereditary  fucceffion  was  a  Solomon,  or  his 
title  is  not  good  t©  ht  a  kiAg. — What  a  ftr6ke  has 
Mr.  Burke  now  made  I  To  ufe  a  failor's  phrafe^. 
he  has  fwabbed  the  deck,  and  fcarcely  left  a  name 
legible  in  the  lift  of  kings ;  and  he  has  mowed 
down  and  thinned  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  with  a 
fcythe  as  formidable  as  Death  and  Time. 

But,  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  retort,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  guard  againft 
it,  by  making  government  to  be  not  only  a  con^ 
trivance  of  human  wifdom,  but  a  monopx^ly  of  wif- 
dom. He  puts  the  nation  a^  foob  ot^  otie  fide^ 
and  places  his  government  of  wifdom,  all  wife-mea 
of  Gotham,  on  the  other  fide ;  and  he  then  pre^ 
claims,  and  fays,  that  "  Men  have  a  RIGHT 
**  that  their  wants  jhoutd  he  provided  for  by  thb 
"  wifdomJ"^  Having  thus  made  proclamation, 
he  next  proceeds    io   explain     to    them   what 

their 
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tfheir  wants  are,  and  alfo  what  their  rights  are 
in  this  he  has  fucceeded  dextroufly,  for  he  makes 
their  wants  to  be  a  nvant  of  wifdom ;  but  as  this 
ds  but  cold  comfort,  he  then  informs  them,  that 
they  have  a  right  {not  to  any  of  the  wifdom) 
but  to  be  governed  by  if :  and  .in  order  to  imprefs 
them  with  a  folemn  reverence  for  -this  monopoly- 
government  of  wifdom,  and  of  its  yaft  capacity  for 
all  purpofes,  poffible  or  impoffible,  right  or  wrong, 
iieproceeds  with  aftrological  myfterious  importance, 
to  tell  to  them  its  powers,  in  thefe  words — ^  The 
^*  Rights  of  men  in  government  are  their  advan- 
^'  tages  ;  and  thefe  are  often  in  balances  between 
**  differences  of  good ;  and  in  compromifes  fome- 
^'  times  between  good  and  evil^  and  fometimes  be- 
*'  tween^i;//and  esuil.  Political  reafon  is  a  -com-^ 
*^  puting  principle ;  adding  — fubtrafting — multi- 
**  p]ying-^;and  dividing,  morally,  ai;id  not  meta- 
^^  phyfically  or  mathematically,  .true  moral  de- 
*^  monftralions;/' 

As  the  wondering  audience  whom  Mr.  Burke 
fuppofes  himfelf  talking  to,  may  not  underftand 
all  this  learned  jargon,  J  will  undertake  to  be  its 
interpreter..  The  meaning  then,  good  jpeople,  of 
all  this  is,  That  government  is  governed  by  no  prin^ 
jciple  wbatevpr  ;  that  it  can  make  evil  good^  or  good 
^^A  JH/^  ^  ^^  //^^x.  Jn  Jhorty  tfmt  goverrwieni 
If  arbitrary ^ower. 

But  there  are  fon^e  things  which  Mr.  Burke  has 
forgotten.  Fir/}^  He  h^s  not  fhewn  where  the 
wifdom  originally  came  from :  and  fecondly^  he 
lias  not  Ihewn  by  what  authority  ii  firft  began  to 


aft.  In  the  manner  he  introduces  the  matter,  it 
is  either  government  ftealing  wifdom,  or  tvifdom 
ftealing  government.  It  is  without  an  origin, 
and  its  powers  without  authority.  In  fhort,  it  i$ 
ufurpation. 

Whether  it  be  from  a  fenfe  of  Ihame,  or  from 
a  confcioufnefs  of  fome  radical  defedt  in  a  govern- 
ment neceflary  to  be  kept  out  of  fight,  or  from 
both,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine ;    but  fo  it  is,   that  a  monarchical 
teafoner  never  traces  government  to  its  fource,  or 
from  its  fource.  It  is  one  of  the  Jhibbo(eths  by  which 
he  may  be  known.   A  thoufand  years  hence,  thofij 
xvho  fliall  live  in  America  or  in  France,  will  look 
back  with  contemplative  pride  on  the  origin  of 
their  governments,  and  fay.  This  was  the  work  of 
cur  glorious  ancejiors  !    But  what  can  a  monarchic 
cal  talker  fay  ?     What  has  he  to  exult  in  ?     Alas! 
he  has  nothing.     A  certain  fomething  forbids  him 
to  look  back  to  a  beginning,  left  fome  robber  or 
fome  Robin  Hood  fliould  rife  from  (he  long  obr 
fcurity  of  time,  and  fay,    /  am  the  origin.     Hard 
as  Mr.  Burke  laboured  the  Regency  Bill  and-  her 
teditary  fucceffion  two  years  ago,  and  much  as 
he  dived  for  precedents,  he  ftill  had  not  boldnefs 
enough  to  bring  up  William  of  Normandy,  and 
fay.  There  is  the  head  of  the  li/ly  there  is  the  fourth 
tain  of  honour y  the  fon  of /a  proftitute,  and  the 
plunderer  of  the  Engliffi  nation.  « 

The  opinions  of  men  with  refpefl:  to  govcrn- 
tnent,   are  changing  faft  iji  all  countries.-    Th« 

revolution^ 
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tevolutibns  of  America  and  France  have  thrown 
a  beam  of  light  over  the  world,  which  reached 
into  man.     The  enormous  expence  of  govern- 
ments  have  provoked  people  to  think,  by  making 
them  feel :  and  when  once  the  veil  begins  to  rend, 
""it  admits  not  of  repair.     Ignorance  of  a  peculiar 
nature :  once  difpelled,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  re- 
eftablifli  it.     It  is  not  originally  a  thing  of  itfelf^ 
but  is  only  the  abfence  of  knowlege ;  and  though 
man  may  be  kepi  ignorant,  he  cannot  be  ;w/Mfe  ig- 
norant.    The  mind,  in  difcovering  truth,  afts  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  ads  through  the  eye  in  dif- 
covering objedls  ;  when  once  any  objeQ:  has  been 
feen,  it  is  impoffible  to  put  the  mind  back  to  the 
fame  condition  it  was  in  before  it  faw  it.    Thofe 
who  talk  of  a  counter  revolution  in  France,  fhew 
how  little  they  underftand  of  man.    There  doesi 
not  exiit  in  the  compafs  of  language,  an  arrange-  ' 
ment  of  words  to  exprefs  fo  much  as  the  means 
of  a&ding  a  counter  revolution.      The  means 
muft  be   an  obliteration  of   knowlege;   and  it 
has  never  yet  been  difcovered,  how  to  make  man 
unknow  his  knowlege,  or  unthink  his  thoughts* 

Mr.  Burke  is  labouring  in  vain  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowlege ;  and  it  comes  with  the  worfe 
grace  from  him,  as  there  is  a  certain  tranfaftiori 
known  in  the  city,  which  renders  him  fufpeded  of 
being  a  penfioner  in  a  fiftitious  name.  This  may 
account  for  fome  ftrange  dodrine  he  has  advanced 
in  his  book,  which,  though  he  points  it  at  the  Re- 
volution Society,  is  effedually  direded  againft  the 
whole  Nation. 

«  The 


«  The  King  of  England,"  fays  he,  «  holds  hU 
*^  Crown  (for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation^ 
*'  according  to  Mu  Burke)  in  contempt  of  the 
^'  choice  of  the  Revolution  Society,  who  have 
**  not  a  Cagle  vote  for  a  King  among  them 
^^  either  individually  or  coUeSively  ;  and  bis  Ma- 
**  jefty's  heirs,  each  in  their  time  and  order,  wiU 
*'  come  to  the  Crown  with  the  fame  canUmpt  of 
^^  their  choice,  with  which  his  Majefty  has  fuo- 
^*  ceeded  to  that  which  he  now  wears." 

As  to  who  is  king  in  England  or  elfewhere, 
^r  whether  there  is  any  king  at  all,  or  whether 
the  peopk  chufe  a  Cherokee  Chief,  or  a  Heffian 
Huflar  for  a  King,  is  not  a  matter  that  I  trouble 
myfelf  about,  be  that  to  them&lves;  but  with 
tdb^di  Co  the  dodrine,  fo  far  a&  it  relates  to  the 
(Rights  of  Men  and  Nations,  it  is  as  abominable 
as  any  thing  ever  uttered  in  the  moft  enfiaved 
country  under  heaven.  Whether  it  founds  worfc 
to  my  ear,  by  xu)t  being  accuftomed  to  hear  fuch 
defpotifm,  than  what  it  does  to  the  ear  of  another 
perfon,  I  am  not  fo  well  a  judge  of  j  hut  of  it$ 
abominable  principle,  I  am  at  no  lofs  to  jjudge. 

it  is  not  the  Revolution  Society  that  Mr.  Burkes 
means ;  it  is  the  Nation,  as  well  in  its  original^ 
;as  in  it§  reprefentative  charaiSer  ,  and  he  has  takeii 
care  to  make  himfelf  underftood,  by  faying  that 
they  have  not  a  vote  either  colle^lively  or  indi" 
^idually.  The  Revolution  Society  is  compofed 
of  citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  of  members 
of  both  the  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  confe* 
quently,  if  there  is  not  a  right  to  a  vote  in  any 
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of  the  charafters,  there  can  be  no  right  to  aitf 
either  in  the  nation  or  in  its  parliament.  Thi* 
ought  to  be  a  caution  to  every  country,  how  it 
imports  foreign  families  to  be  Kings*  It  is  jbme- 
what  curious  to  obferve,  that  although  the  people 
of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
Kings,  it  is  always  a  foreign  houfe  of  Kings) 
hating  foreigners,  yet  governed  by  them.  It  i« 
now  the  Houfc  of  Brunfwick,  one  of  the  petty 
tribes  of  Germany, 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  praftice  of  the  Englifh 
Parliaments,  to  regulate  what  was  called  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  (taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  nation 
then  continued  to  accord  to  the  form  of  annex-, 
ing  a  monarchical  branch  to  its  gorernment;  for 
Without  this5  the  parliament  could  tiot  have  had 
authority  to  have  fent  either  to  Holland  or  to 
Hanover,  or  to  impofe  a  King  upon  the  natioa 
zgs&iiA  its  will.)  And  this  muft  be  the  utmoft 
limit  to  which  Parliament  can  go  upon  the  cafe; 
but  the  right  of  the  nation  goes  to  the  whole  cafe^ 
becaufe  it  has  the  right  of  changing  its  whole  form 
of  government.  The  right  of  a  Parliament  i$ 
only  a  right  in  truft,  a  right  by  delegation,  and 
that  but  from  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  nation; 
and  one  of  its  Houfes  has  not  even  this.  But  the 
right  of  the  nation  is  an  original  right,  as  uni- 
verfal  as  taxation.  The  nation  is  the  paymafter 
of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  muft  conform  to 
its  general  will. 

I  remember  taking  notice  of  a  fpeech  in  what 
^  called    the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Peers,   by  the 

then 
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th^  Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  I  think  it  Was  af  the. 
time  he  was  Minifter,  which  i&  applicable  to  this 
cafe.  I  do  not  diredly  charge  my  memory  with 
every  particular  ;  but  the  words  and  the  purport, 
as  nearly  as  I  remember,  were  thefe :  That  the  form 
of  a  Government  was  a  matter  wholly  at  the  will  of  a 
JUation  at  all  times :  that  if  it  chofe  a  monarchical 
form^  it  had  a  right  to  have  it  fo  ;  and  if  it  after* 
jwards  chofe  to  be  a  Republic^  it  had  a  right  to  be  a 
ftepublicj  and  to  fay  to  a  Kingj  we  have  no  longer  an^ 
^cqfionfor  you. 

When  Mr.  Burke  fays  that  "  His  Majefty'j^ 
^  heirs  and  fucceffors,  each  in  their  time  and  order, 
^  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the  fame  contempt 
*^  of  their  choice  with  which  His  Majefty  has  fuc- 
^  ceeded  to  that  he  wears,'*  it  is  faying  too  much 
even  to  the  humbleft  individual  in  the  country ; 
part  of  whofe  daily  labour  goes  towards  making  up. 
the  million  fterling  a  year,  which  the  country  gives 
the  perfon  it  ftiles  a  King.  Government' with 
infolence,  is  defpotifm;  but  when  contempt  is 
added,  it  becomes  worfe ;  and  to  pay  for  con- 
tempt, is  the  excefs  of  flavery.  This  fpecies  of 
Government  comes  from  Germany ;  and  reminds 
me  of  what  one  of  the  Brunfwick  foldiers  told  me, 
who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Americans  in  the 
late  war  :  "  Ah  !**  faid  he,  "  America  is  i  fine 
**  free  country,  it  is  worth  the  people's  fighting 
**  for ;  I  know  the  difference  by  knowing  my 
•^  own;  in  my  cotmtry,  if  the  prince  fay.  Eat 
**  ftraw,  we  eat'  ftraw.'* — God  hdp  that  country, 
thought  I,   be  it  England  or    ellewhere,  whofe 
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fibefties  are  to  be  proteded  by  German  principles 
of  government  and  princes  of  Brunfwick*   ^ 

As  Mr.  Burke '  fometimes  fpeaks  of  England, 
fometimes  of  France,  and  fometimes  of  the  world, 
,  Jtnd  of  government  in  general,  if  is  difficult  to 
anfwer  his  book  without  apparently  meeting  him 
on  the  fame  ground.  Although  principles  of  Go- 
vernment are  general  fubjeds,  it  is  next  to  im- 
poffible  in  many  cafes  to  feparate  them  from  the 
idea  of  place  and  circumftance ;  and  the  more  fo 
when  circumftances  at-e  put  for  arguments,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  Book,  addrefling  him* 
felf  to  the  people  of  France,  he  fays,  "  No  experi* 
^^  ence  has  taught  us,  (meamng  the  Englilh),  that 
*<  in  aoy  other  courfe  or  method  than  that  of  an 
f *  hereditary  crown^  can  our  liberties  be  regularly 
*'  perpetuated  and  preferved  facred  as  our  bere^ 
^*  ditqry  right.*'  I  ?dk  Mr.  Burke  who  is  to  take 
them  away?  M.  de  la  Fayette,  in  fpeaking  to 
France,  fays,  *'  For  a  Nation  to  befreCy  it  is  fuffi* 
•*  dent  thatjbe  wills  it.'*  But  Mr.  Burke  reprefentai 
England  as  wanting  capacity  to  take  care  of  itfelf; 
and  that  its  liberties  muft  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
King,  holding  it  in  "  contempt."  If  England  is 
funk  to  this,  it  is  preparing  itfelf  to  eat  ftraw,  as 
in  Hanover  or'  in  Brunfwick.  But  befides  the 
folly  of  the  declaration,  it  happens^  that  the  fadi 
ar^  all  againft  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  by  |he  Govem- 
mtntbeing  hereditary^  that  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ivere  endangered.  Charles  the  firft,.aind  James 
the  fecond,  are  inftances  of  this  truth  j  yet  neither 
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of  them  vent  fo  far  as  to  hold  the  Ration  fit 
contempt. 

As  it  is  fometimes  of  advantage  to  the  people  of 
one  country^  to  hear  what  thofe  of  other  coantries 
have  to  fay  refpe£Hng  it^  it  is  pofiible  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  France  may  learn  fomething  from  Mr. 
Burke's  Booky  and  that  the  people  of  England  may 
alfp  leariji  fomething  from  the  anfwers.it  will  occa- 
fion.  When  Nations  fs^ll  out  about  free4om«  a 
wide  field  of  debate  is  opened.  The  argument 
commences  with  the  rights  of  war,  without  its 
cavils  i  and  as  knowledge  is  the  obje£t.qQAt«ided 
fof ^  the  -party  that  fuftains  the  defeat  obtains  the 
fnssch '      ,      , 

Mr*  Burke  taiks  about  v^t  he  calls  an^here- 
dJEtary.  crown,  as  if  it  were  fome  produ£bionof 
nature  j  Cf  as  if^  like  dme,  it  had  a  pow^  to 
operate  not  q^ly  ind^endent,  but  in  fpite  of  man; 
or  as  if  it  ix^^e  a  thing  or  a  fubjefl  uniyer£|Uy  con- 
fpnted  to*.  Alas!  it  j^i^sxione  of  ^thofe  properties, 
hiA  ,U  the  jreyerfe  of  them  all*  ,  It  is  a  thing  in 
Jmagii>?lW#,.the  propriety  of  which  is  more  than 
doubted,  and  the  legality  of  which  in  a  fentr*  years 
Xn\l  bei  denied, 
,  But,  to  arrange  this  matter  in  a  dearer  ,!^iew 
tl^an^  wJ^  general  expreiSons  can  conrey^  it  will 
ben^eflary  tp,ftatethe  diftind  heads  under,  iwhich 
(w^ftt  is  c»ll^)  an  hereditaxy,  crown,,  or,  more  pro- 
perly §>eaking,tan  hereditary  fucceffion  to  tj^  Go- 
vernment, pf  a^  Nation,  can  bei  confidered^^  which 
we,   '     •'••••,•       ...  .\  .\    /    .,.,,„ 

Firft,  the  right  of  .a  parti?ul^  family  to  eftab* 
Uflxitfelf. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  The  right  of  a  Nation  to  eAabliih  a 
particular  family. 

With  rcfye&tothe/r^  of  thefe  heads,  that  of  a 
family  eftablifhing  itfelf  with  hereditary  powers  bn 
its  own  authority,  and  independent  of,  the  confent 
of  a  Nation,  all  men  wiH  concur  in  calling  it  def- 
potifm ;  and  it  WouM  be  trefpaffing  on  their  under- 
ftandittg  to  attempt  to  prore  it. 

But  the  Jecond  head,  tliat  of  a  Nation  eftablifh- 
ing a  particulair  ftimily  with  hereditary  powers^  it 
does  not prefent  itfelf  as- die^otifm  on  the  firft  re-' 
fle^QA^  bntifmeawtU  permit  a  fecond  reflcf&ion 
to  take  place,  and  carry  that  refleftidn  forward  bmt; 
one  remove  out  of  their  own  perfons  to  that  of  their 
ofl^pring,  they  will  then  iee  that  heredltiify  fucce{« 
fion  become  in  its  c6nfcquences  the  fame  def- 
potifm  to  others,  which  they  reprobated  for  thenb- 
felves.  It  operates  to  preclude  the  confent  of  the  ' 
fucceeding  generation,  and  the  preclusion  of  con- 
lent  is' defpotifm.  When  the  perfon  who'  at  any 
time  Ik^t  be  in  poflfeflion  of  a  Government,  or 
thofe  wfeio'  ftarid  in  foccefliott  to  him,  fliall  (ky  to  a 
Nation,  I  hold  this  power  in  "  contempt  '*  of  you, 
it  figniiks  not  on  what  authority  he  pretends  to 
fay  it.  It  is  no  relief,  but  an  aggravation  to  A 
perfon  in  flavery,  to  teStdi  that  he  was  foKJ  byliii 
parent  y  and  as  that  which  heightens' ihe  crimi- > 
nality  trf"  an  aA  cannot  be  produced  to'  proVe  the 
legality  of  it,  hereditary'  fucceffiotf  caiinot  be 
eftabliflied  as  a  legal  thing. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfefl:  decifion  on 

this  head,  it  will  be  proper  to  confxder  the  gene- 
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ration  which  undertakes  to  eftablifli  a  family  with 
hereditary  powers^  a-part  and  feparate  firora  the 
generations  which  are  to  follow ;  and  alfo  to  con- 
fider  the  charader  in  which  the  firji  generation 
a£ts  with  refpecl  to  fucceeding  generations. 

The  generation  which  firft  felefts  a  perfon,  and 
puts  him  at  the  head  of  its  Government^  either.with 
the  title  of  King,  or  any  other  diftindion,  ads  its 
own  choice^  be  "it  wife  or  foolifli,  as  a  free  agent  for 
itfelf.  The  perfon  fo  fet  up  is  not  hereditary,  but 
feleded  and  appointed;  and  the  generation  whq 
fets  him  up,  does  not  live  under  an  hereditary  go* 
vemment,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own 
choice  and  e{lal;)li(hment.  Were  the  generation 
Ivho  fets  him  up,  and  the  perfon  fo  fet  up,  to  liv^ 
for  ever,  it  never  could  become  hereditary  fuccef- 
fioh  J  and  of  confequence,  hereditary  fucccffion  cau 
pnly  fQ^o^y,on.the  death  of  the  firft  parties. 
.  As  tjiercfore  hereditary  fucceflion  is  out  of  the 
queftion  with  refped  to  Ha^  jirjl  generation,  we 
have  now  to  coniider  the  qharadcr  in  which  thai 
generation  a£^$  with  refped  to. the  comsiencing 
generation,  arnd  to  all  fucceeding  ones. 
,  It  aiTum^s  a  character,  io  which  it  has  neither 
right  nor  title.  It  changes  itfcif  from  a  Legijlator 
to  a  TeJlaiDTy  and  affeds  to  make  its  Will,  wbich  is 
to  Ijave  operation  after  the  demife  of  the  makers, 
to  bjequeath  the  Government  j  and  it  not  only 
^Jtempts  tq  b^ueath,  but  to  eftablifh  on,  the  fuc- 
ceeding generation,  a  new  and  different  form  of 
government  ynder  which  itfelf  lived.  .  Itfelf,  as  is 
already  obfervcd,  lived  not  MUd^r  an  hereditary 
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Government^  but  under  a  Gpvernment  of  iis  xm^ 
choice  aadeilabUfhment;  and  ft  now  attempljs,  by 
virtue  of  a  will  and  teftament,  ,(and  whidi  it  has 
aot  authority  to  make),  to  .tftkfi .  from  the  cpin* 
mencing  generation,  and  allfjtiture  ories>  tjip:rigiit$ 
and  free  agency  by  ivhich  itfclf  ^9:ed. 
i,  But^,e?c][yfive  qf  tjie  rjglfcl;  whi<:h  a^y  gen^ati<?i| 
Jias  to  ^d  cpllqaively  as  a  teftator,  the  objeda  to 
•which  it  applies' itfelf  in  this  cafe,  are  not  wifhia 
the  con^jpafs  of  iny  liiw,  or  of  any  \/iU  or 
teftament.,  ...  , 

The  rights  of  men  in  fociety,  are  neither  de* 
vifeable,  nor  transferable,  nor  annihilable,  but. are 
defcendable  xMily  ^  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  generation  to  iiiterceptr finally,  and  cut;oflFth« 
defcent.  If  '•  the .  prefent  generation,  or  any  othci^ 
are  difpofed  tobe  flaves,  it  does  not  leffen  the  right 
of  the  fucceeding  generation  to  be  free :  wrongi 
cannot  have  a  legaL  defcent.  When  Mr.  Burke 
attenapts^  to  maintain,  that  the  Englijh  Naiien  did 
ai  the  RemlidUn  of  i6S8^  mq/ifolemnly  renounce  and 
stbdidatetheir  rights  for  themfeivesy  andforalliheit  . 
fojierityfo^  ever  ;  he  fpeaks  a  language  that  merits 
hot  reply,  aftd  which  can  only  excite  contempt  for 
his  prdftitut^.  principles,  or  pity  for  his  igno- 
rance. 

'  In  whatever  light  hereditary  fuceeflion,  as  grow- 
ing out  of  thb  will  and  tellament  of  fome  former 
generation,  prefcnts  itfeff,  it  is  an  abfurdity.  A 
cannot  niake  a  will  to  take  from  B  the  property  of  , 
B,  and  ^  give  it  to  C;yet  this  is  the  manner  in 
tvhich  (what  is  called)  hereditary  fucceffion  by  law 
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Operates.  A  certain  former  generation  made  i 
'Will  to  take  away  the  rij?hts  of  the  commencing 
generation  and  all  future  ones,  and  convey  thofc 
rights  to  a  third  perfon,  who  afterwards  comes 
forward,  and  tells  them  in  Mr  Burke's  language, 
that  they  have  norightsj  that  their  rights  arc 
already  bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he^  will 
govern  in  cmiempt  of  them.  From  fuch  principles, 
and  ftich  ignorance,  Good  Lord  deliver  the  w^ld ! 

But,  after  all^  what  is  this  metaphor  called  a 
crown,  or  rather  what  is  monarchy  ?^  Is  it  a 
thing,  br  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  frau4  ?  Is  it 
*'  a  coiitrivance  of  human  wifdom,"  or  of  human 
er^ft  to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  be- 
cloud pretences  ?  Is  it  a  thiiig  neceffary  to  a 
nation  f  If  it  is,  in  what  does  that  nec^ty 
confift,  what  fervices  docs  it  perform,  what  is  it* 
bufmefe,  atid  what  are  its  merits?  Doth  the.  vir- 
tue confift  in  the  met^hor,  or  in  the  mani  .  Doth 
th^  goldfmith  that  makes  the  crown,  make  the.vir-* 
tufe  allb  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fo^tunatus's  wifh* 
ing-csip,  or  Harlequin^s  wooden  (word?  Doth 
it  make  a  man, a  conjuror  ?  In  fipe,  what  is  Jt  ? 
It  appears  tp  be  afomething  going  n^^h  pu^  of 
faihion,  falling  into  ridiculq,  and  rej^ed  infome 
countries  both  as  unneceffary  and  expenfive.  In 
Americk  it  is  confidered  .  as  an  abfurdity,  and  in 
Frjmce  it  has  to  far  declined,  that  the  gopdnefs 
of  the* i man;,'  and  the  refpefl:  for  his  perfonal 
charaSbfer,  are  the  only  things  that  preferve  the 
appearance' of  iti  exiftei^ce. 

If  Obvernment  be  what  Mr.  Burke  defcribes 

it,  «  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom,"  I  might 
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g.  hiiH)  if  wifdom  was  at  fuch  a  low  ebb  m  £lig« 
nd,  that  it  was  become  neceffary  to  import  it 
om  Holland  and  from  Hanover?  But  I  will  do 
le  country  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  was  not  the  cafe  j, 
ad  even  if  it  was,  it  miftook  the  cargo.  The 
wifdom  of  every  country,  when  properly  exerted, 
is  fufficient'  for  all  its  purpofes  j  and  there  could 
exift  no-more  real  occafion  in  England  to  have, 
fent  for  a  Dutch  Stadtholder,  or  a  German  EJeftor^ 
than  there  wa^  in  America  to  have  done  a  rimilar 
thing*  If  a  country  does  not  underftand  its  qwh^ 
afiairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  imderftand  thon^, 
who  knows  heither  its  laws,  its  manners,  nor  its 
language?  If  there  exifted  a  man  fo  ,tranj[c^- 
dently  wife  above  all  others,  that  his  wl^pm  was. 
necelTary  to  infiruS:  a  nation,  fome  reafon  mig]^ 
be  offered  for  monarchy  j  but  wh^n  5ye  jcaft.  . 
our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  pbferyp  jipw  ftveiy 
part  underltands,  its  own  affairs;  ai^d^wb^iiLw? 
look  around  the  world,  and  fee  that  of  r?il  qicri^ipi  ,  ' 
it,  the  race  of  kings  are  the  moft  infigifiifiqapt  iq. 
capacity,  our  reafon  cannot  fail  to  aik  u§— ^^aj  . 
are  thofe  men  kept  for?  _      .        r. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  mona^rchy  which. .WJ?  - 
people  of  America  do  not  underftand,  I.  wi/h^!^#. 
Burke  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  inforn]\  us.  If^ft  \ 
in  America,  a  government  extending  oye^. a  coui^- 
try  ten.  times  as  large  as  Englaridji  ai^d  CQi^uft€:4 
^ith  regularity  for  a  fortieth  part  ojf  the,qpp€?^c 
which  government  coft  in  Eag;la)Qd,  If  I.^fl^.^ 
man  in  America,  if  he  want?  a  King?  he;^f:t;oi:ts»: 
fjid  a&s  me  if  I  take  him  for  an  ideot?  How  i^ 
,  it 


It  tfiat  this  diflference  happens  ?  are  we  more  or 
lefs  wife  than  others  ?  I  fee  in  America,  the  gene- 
rality of  people  living  in  a  ilile  of  pleiniy  unknown 
in  monarchicalgDiHitrLes ;  and  I  fee  that  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  its  government,  whfch  is  that  of  tl^e  ^qual 
Rights  of  Man/i9  mdildng  ii  rapid.progre^  in  the 

.  world.  ...  '.  J  .. 

•  If  monarchy  h  a  ufelefs  thir^g^  wl)y  is.  it  kept 
ttp  anywhere?  and  if  a  neceffary  things  how  can 
It  be  difpenfed  with  ?    That  civil  gov^nmnt  ii 

.  aecefl&ry)  aU  civiUzed  nations  will  agree  in )  but 
eivil  government  is  republican  government.     All 

,  that  part  cf  the  government  of  Engls^nd  >yhich 
begins  with  the  office,  of  confhible,  and  proceed^ 

.  through  the  department  of  magiftrate,  quarter-^ 
f^is^i  and  g^ieral  affize^  including  trial  by  jury, 
is  republican,  governm^t.  Nothing  of  ]iK)n;aTchy 
appMra  i|A  any  part  of  it^  except  the  name  which 
WiUiam.die  Comqueror  impofed  upon  theJEngfiih; 
that  of  obligi^  them  to  call  him  ^^  Their  Sove- 
i«ign  L%Td  the  King.*^  - 

r  Itiscafyto  conceive,  that  afcand  of  intcrefted 
men,  fttch  as  placemen,  penfionets,  ^Lords  of 
of  thtbed-cbamber.  Lords  of  the  kitchen.  Lords 

.  ©fth€iiecefFai;y-houfe,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
tildes,  can  find  a&  many  resifons  for  monarchy 

.  as.  their  falari^s,  p^id  at  the  expence  of  die  coun- 
try^  avnount  to;  but  if  I  aik  the  fanner,  the 
inApiv^&tirer,  the  merchant,  the  traddTmaii^  and 
down. through  all  the  occupations^ of  life  to  the 
campion  labourer,  ^what  iervice  monarchy  is  to 
him  i  he  csm  give  me  no  anfwer.  ^  If  I  a&  him 

what 
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what  nptomtrchy  is,  he  believ^9  it  is  fomething  jiike 

Notwithftanding  the  taxes  of  England  amount 
to  aimed  feventeen  millions  a-year,  fsdd  to  be 
for  the  expences  of  Goveniment,  it  is  dill  evident 
that  the  ienfe  of  Ihe  Nadon  is  left  to  govern  itfelf, 
^nd  does  govern  itfelf  by  magiftrates  and  juries, 
almod  at  its  own  charge,  on  republican  principles, 
exclufiye  of  the  expence  of  taxes^  The  faiarie^ 
^  the  Judges  are  almoft  the  only  charge  that  is 
paid  out  of  the  revenue*  Gonfidering  that  ali 
the  in[ternal  government  n  executed  by  the  people, 
the  taxes  of  England  ought  to  be  lighted  of  any 
&atbn  in  Europe;  indead  of  which,  they  are  thf 
^ntrary.  As  this  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
the  koTQ  of  civil  government,  the  fubje£k  nace&« 
fily  extends  itfelf  to  the  monarchical  part. 

Whey^  the  people  of  Englasd  fent  hr  Georgir 
the  Hrftt  O^d  it  would  puzzle  z  wikf  mm  than 
Mr.  Burke  to  difcover  for  what  he  could  be 
wanted,  or  what  fervice  he  could  render),  they 
ought  at  lead  to  have  condttioaed  lor  the  abaa- 
liomoent  of  Hanover.  Befides  the  endlefr  6er« 
man  intrigues  that  mud  follow  from  it  German 
Eledor  being  King  of  England,  there  is  a 
natural  impctiibitity  of  muting  in  the  fame  ^afost 
the  principles  ^  Freedom  and  die  prindpiai  of 
Delpotifm,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called  in  England^ 
Arbitrary  Power.  A  German  Elefter  is  in  his 
eledorate  a  defpot:  How  then  could  it  beex- 
peded  that  he  fliould  be  attached  to  principles 
4^  liberty  in  one  country,  while  his  intered  in 

6  another 
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another  was  to  be  fiipported  by  dcfpotifin  ?  The' 
union  cannot  exift  ;  and  it  naight  eafil)r  have  beett 
forefeen,  that  German  Eleftors '  wo^ld  make  Ger- 
man Kings,  or,   in  Mr.  feiirke's  words,    would 

.  affume  government  with  *  contempt.*  The  Englifh 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  confidering  a  King  of 
England  only  in  the  charafter  in  which  he  appears 
to  them :  whereas  the  fame   perfon,    while  the 

.  connection  lafts,  has  a  home-feat  in  another  coun^ 
try,  the  intercft  of  which  is  different  to  their  own,^ 
and  the  principles  of  the  governments  in  oppofition* 
to  each  other — To  fuch  a  perfon  England  will 
appear  as  a  town-refidence,  and  the  Eteftorkte 
as  the  eftate.  '  The  Englifti  may  wilh,  as  I  believe 
thtey  do,  fuccefs  to  the  principles  of,Xiberty  ia 
f  ranee,  or  in  Germany ;  but  a  German  Ekdor 
trembles  for  xhe  fate  of  defpotifrti  in  his  eleftotatfef 
and  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  white  the 
prefent  Queeii*^  family  governs,  is  under'  the 
fame  wretched  flate  of  arbitrary  powfer,  and  the 
people  in  flavifh  vaffalage.  . .:       • 

T!i6re  never  was  a  time  when  it  became  the 
Engliflr  to  watch  continental  intrigue?  mdre  cir^- 
^tumfpeftly  Tfhaft  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  to 
diflmguifh  the  politics  of  the  Eleftorate  from  the 
politics  of  the  Nation.  The  revolution  ofTtance 
has  entirely  bhanged  the  ground  with  refpeft  to 
England  and  Prance,  as  nations :  but  the  Gennan 
defpots,'  with  Pruffia  at  their  head,  are  combin- 
ing againft  Liberty  5  2ind  the  fondneft  of  Mr.Titt 
for  office,  'and  the  interefl  which  alb  his  family- 
conneftions  have  obtained,  do  not  give  fufEcieot 
fecurity  againft  this  intrigue. 

As 
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As  every  thing  which  paffes  in  the  world  be- 
coiTies  matter  forhiftory,  I  will  now  quit  this  fub- 
jeft,  and  take  a  contlfe  review  of  th6  ftiate  of  par- 
ties and  politics  in ,  England,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done  ia  France. 

Whether  the  prefent  rdgn  commenced  ^th 
contempt,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Burke :  certain  however 
it  is,  that  it  had  ftrongly'that  appearance.  The 
animofity  of  the  *  Englifh  Nation,  it  is  very  well 
remembered,  ran  high;  and,  had  the  true  principles 
of  Liberty  been  as  well  underftood  then  as  they 
now  promife  to  be,  it  is  probable  the  Nation  would 
not  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fo  much.  George 
the  Firft  and  Second  were  fenfiblejof  a  rival  in  the 
remains,  of  the  Stuarts  j  and  as  they  could  not  but 
cox)fid^  themfelves  as  ftahding  on  their  good  beha- 
yiQur^  they  had  prudence  to  ke^p  th^ir  German 
principles  ,  of  Government  to.  themfelvies  j  but  as 
the  Stu^t  Family  wore  away,  the  prudence  ,be- 
came  ,lefs  ngcefey.  ... 

The  conteft  between  rights,^  an4  wb^lt  were  cal- 
1^^  prerogatives,  continued  to  heat  the  Nation  till 
fome,  time  aftpr  the.conclufion  of.  the  Araericaii 
War,;  wh^n  all^at  once  it  fell  a. c^lm?— -Execration 
exchanged' itfelf  fpr.,applaufe,  a^d  Goiirt  popula- 
Tity  fprung.  up  like  a  mufliroom  in^  nighj. 

To  account  for.  tjbisfudden  tranfition,  it  is  pro- 
per toobferve,  that. there. are  two  di|linO:  Secies  of 
popularity;, the  one  excited  by.  merit,  the  other 
by  refenlroeiitv  As  the  Nation  haid .  formed  itfelf 
intatHvo  parties,,  and  each  was  extoJjBog  the  merits 
of  its  parliamentary  champions  for  and  againft 
S  2      ,    V  prerogative, 
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prerogative,  nofhlng  could  operate  fa  gtre  a  more 
general  fhock  than   an    immediate  coalition   of 
the  champioiu  theoifelve^)  The  partifans  of  each 
being  thus  fuddealy  left  in  the  hircb^  and  mutaaBf 
heated  with  difguft  at  the  meafure,  feh  no  other 
re^thm  umtiag  ib  a  oomnum  execration  againft 
boch«    A  higher  ftimuitts  of  refeatment  being  diu« 
ewited,  than  what  the  conteft  on  prerogatlved  had 
occafionecl,  the  Nation  fuicted  all  former  obj^s 
of  rlghft  and  wrongs,  and  fought  only  that  of 
gtadfication«   The  inAgnatioftattheCdalition^  fd* 
effcdually  fi^eifeded  the  indignation  agaihft  the 
Cott^t^as  to  extingmfli  it  ^  and  Without  toy  change 
of  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  the  fam^ 
people  who  bad  reprobated  its  defpotifin,  united 
with  it,  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  C^btlitioii 
Parliament.    The  cafe  was  nor,  whitch  they  Ifked 
beft^^-^ut,    which    they  hated  moft ;    and  the 
leaft  hated  paflScd  for  love.    The  diflbltitibn  of 
tJic  Coalition  Parliament,  as  it  afforded  the  means 
rf  .gratify hig  the  refienhnent  bf  the  Nation,  coukJ 
not  fail  to  be  popuhr ;  and  from  hetiee  arofe  the 
popalaTity  <3f  the  Court. 

Tranfitlons  of  this  kind  exhibit  a  N^idil  uhder 
the  gorerhment  of  temper,  inftead  ijf  a"  fixed  and 
fteadyprincipte',  and  luivingt>hce  committed  itfelf^ 
howrever  raftily^  it  feels-kfelfutged  idb&g'lrb  jufli* 
fy  by  continuance  its  firft  proceeding.'  Meaf6re» 
whidh  srotfaer  tiniei  ii^ould  ^mMty  k  now  zp-^ 
proye9^ftnd  ik^aper&afidhiiipoii  kfdf 'la'ftfdeate 
its  judgment.     .  .  ^  , 

On  the  return  of  a  Mfw^  P&rKamest,  the  new 
Minifter,  Mr,i  Pitt,  found  himfelf  in  a  fecure  ma.- 

jority  ; 
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jorUy :  and  the  Nation  gave  him  credit,  not  out 
of  r^rd  to  hindelf^  but  becaufeit  had  refoIVed  to 
do  it  i»oto£  tefimtment  to  anolheif^  Hehytrodnced 
himfelf  to  public  ttotice '  by  a  pMpoftd  Woriil  rf 
Parliament,  which  in  it^ '  ojperatxdn  wcnltd^  have 
ampimted  to 'a  pubtie  Jiaftiidation  of  corr^j^m 
The  Na^n  vra&  ta  be  at  the  QHpence  pf 'bayiiig  tip 
the  rotten  A>oro9gii8,  whereas  it  ought  to.  pimift 
the  perf993  who: dead  in  tbe^taffic;         :  ^  •- 1     > 

FisMng  oyer  the  two  bubbles,  dv  the  iDitfkrh.'bufi-* 
nefs,  mi  the  millioa  aryesuf  to  fwk  dies.miiom^ 
debt^  the  matter  whkh  snoft  prefai^dtfelf^«k>«li€ 
aff^c  of  .the  Regency..  , Never,  rin.thcreouifo  of 
my  d;)fervatiion^  was  delufion  more  JuccfifduOy 
adcd,  nor  .^  laation  merer,  ton^pietely'defcov^dd^*-*- 
But,  tt^  make  .this  appear,  it  wiU  be  nsctffirf  tm 
go  0V9:  thecircumftancea.       _  ..ii      /.T.jr    'r   .. 

Mr.  Fox  had.flated  in  the-Hou^  i^f  ppmmcn^» 
that  the  .Prince  pf  Wales,  as  li^rinfyfc^o^  hfd 
a  riglit  in  himfelf  to  affurftft  thp  go^vf  rfltflj^^^.^^Tha 
was  oppofed  by  Mr,  Pitt;  ^  and>  fp  %  a^heoppofi* 
tion  was  confined  to  the  doQirine,  it.  \if^s.jjift,^^  Bu< 
the  principles  which  Mr.  Pitt  jnaifltajiA^^.W  *h^ 
contrary  fid^  were,  as  bad, ,  or  ^  ivwfe. in  theif  jex- 
fent,.,tl>ap.  thpfe.of;  Mr.  Fpj^;  beQ?4ife,th^y:  j^cnt 
to  eftafeUfti  an  .aj-iflpcT^cy  over  tM  Kfttiafi^  and 
oyer  the  fn^all^reprefenta^ipn  'i£.:h^)ia.lhe.HQufe 
pf  Cpi^mon**.  .    '  ,,^...  ,^  .... 

.  Whether  the.  Englijfh  fbnnof  Gotnemmoto;  be 
good  <)jr:faaii»  is*  not  in  this  cafe  the-  q^fttoa;^  but, 
taking  it  as  it  (lands,  without  regard  tt^ifts  .merits 
or  demerits,  Mr.  Pitt  was  farther  frcan  the  point 
than  Mr^  Fox. 

It 


It  is  fuppofed  to  confift  of  three  parts : — ^whlle, 
tWefore,  the  Nation  is  difpofed  to  continue  this 
form,  the  parts  have  a  nsitional Jiandingj  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  and  are  not  the  creatures  of 
each  other*  Had  Mr.  Fox  paffed  through  Parlia- 
maat,  and  faid,  that  the  perfon  alluded  to  claimed 
on  the  ground  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Pitt  muft  then 
have  contended  (what  he  called)  the  right  of  the 
Parliament,  ?gainft  the  right  of  the  Nation. 

By  the  appearance  which  the  conteft  made,  Mr, 
Fox  took  the  hereditary  ground,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
the  parliamentary  ground ;  but  the  hdi  is,  they 
both  took  hereditary  ground,  and  Mr.  Pitt  took 
•  the  worft  of  the  two. 
.  !What  is  called  the  Parliament,  is  made  up  of 
two  Houfes  ;  one  of  which  is  more  hereditary,  and 
more  beyond  the  controul  of  the  Nation,  than  what 
the  Crown  (as  it  is  called)  is  fuppofed  to  be.  It  is 
an  hereditary  ariftocracy,  afluming  and  aflerting 
indefeafible,  irrevocable  rights  and  authority,  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  Nation.  Where  then  was 
the  merited  popularity  of  exalting  this  hereditary 
power  over  another  hereditary  power  kfs  inde- 
pendent of  the  Nation  tha^  what  itfelf  affumqd  to 
be,  and  of  abforbing  the  rights  of  the  Nation 
into  a  Houfe  over  which  it  has  neither  eledion  nor 
controul? 

The  general  impulfe  of  the  Nation  ws^s  right ; 
but  it  afted  without  refleftion.  It  approved  the 
oppofition  made  to  the  right  fet  up  by  Mr.  Fox, 
withput  perceiving  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  fupporting 
another  indefeafible  right,  more  remote  from  the 
Nation,  in  oppofition  to  it. 

4  With 
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With  refpeft  to .  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it  is 
eleded  but'bty  a  fmall  part  of  the  Nation  j  but 
were  the  eleftion  as  univerfal  as  taxation,  which  it 
ought  to*  be,  it  would  ftill  be  only  the  organ  of 
the  Nation,  and  (Cannot  poflfefs '  inherent  rights. 
—When  the  National  Affembiy  of  France  refolves  ' 
a.  mattef,  the  refolve  is  made  in  right  of  the  Na- 
tion; but  Mr.  Pitt,  on' all  national  queftions^  lb 
far  as  they  refer  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  abforbs 
the  rights  of  the  Nation  into  the  organ,  ^rid  makes 
the  organ  into "  a  Nation,  and '  the  Nation  itfelf 
into  a  cypher. 

In  a  few  words,  the  queftioir  on  the  Regency  wias 
a  queftion  on  a  million  a-year,  which  is  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  executive  department :  and  Mr.  Ktt 
could  not  poflefs  himfelf  of  any  management  of 
this  film,  without  fet  ting  up  thefupremacy  of  Par- 
liament; and  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  wias 
indifferent  who  fliould  be  Regent,  as' he  muft  be 
Regent^ at  his  own  coft.  Among  the  curiofities 
which  this  contentious  debate  afforded^  was  that 
of  makhig  the  Great  Seal  into  a  King ;  the  affix- 
ing of  which'  to  an  aft,  was  to  be  royal  authority:. 
If,  therefore, ;  Royal  Authority  is  a  Great  Seal,  it 
confequently  is  in  itfclf  nothing ;  and  a  good  Con- 
ftitutioii' would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the 
Nation,  than  what  the  three  Nominal  Powers,  as 
they  now  ftand,  are  worth. 

The  continual  ufe  of  the  word  XHonJiituiion  in  the 
Englifh  Parliament,  fliews  there  is. none ;  and  that 
the  whole  is  merely  a  form  of  Government  with- 
out a  Conftitution,  and  conftituting  itfelf  with  what 

.  powers 
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powers  k  pleafes.  If  there  were  a  Conftitiuioiiy 
it  certaialy  could  be  referred  to ;  aiiul  the  debate 
on  any  eonftitutioaal  pointy  would  tennmaie  by 
producing  the  Conftitution^  Ofie  member  fays, 
Thi^  is  Conftitution^  another  fays.  That  is  Condi- 
tution — ^To-day  it  is  one  thing  $  and  to-morrow,  it 
16  fomething  elfe— wKile  the  maintaining  the  debate 
proves  there  is  ncme.  Conflitution  Is  now  the 
cant  word  of  Parliament,  tuning  itfelf  to  the  ear 
of  the  Nation.  Formerly  it  was  the  wuverfal 
fvipremacy  of  Parlianunt — the  omnipotence  ^  Parlia^ 
ment :  But,  fince  the  progrefs  pf  Liberty  ih  France^ 
thofe  phrafes  have  a  defpotic  harflmefs  in  their 
note ;  and  the  Englifh  Parliament  have  cat(:hed 
the  fafhiojt^  from  the  National  Aflemblyf  but  with- 
out the  fubftance^  of  fpeaking  of  Conjiitufionp 
,  As  the  present  generation  of  people  in  England 
did  not  make  the  Government,  they  are  npt  ao- 
ODunt^ble  fpr  any  of  its  defefts;  but  th^it  fooner 
or  later  it  muft  come  intp  their  hands  to  undergo 
a  conftitu^onal  reformation,  is  as  certain  a»  thtt 
the  fame  thing  has  happened  in  France.  If  France, 
urith  a  revenue  of  nearly  twenty-four  millions 
fterUng,  with  an  extent  of  rich  and  fertile  country 
above,  ^r  times  larger  than  England*  with  a 
pqpulaiipn  of  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants 
to  fojsport  tajoition,  with  upwards  of  nin^y  mil- 
lioxis  fterling  of  gold  ai^d  filver  circulating  in*tbe 
naiion,  and  with  a  debt  lefs  than  the  pre&nt  debt 
pf  £i)gjiand — ftill  found  it  neceflary,  from  what- 
ever caui^,  to  come  to  a  fettlement  of  its  affairs,  it 
folves  the  problem  of  funding  for  both  countries. 

It 
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It  is  but  of  the  queftion  to  ftiy  hoi^^loilg,  whit 
18  calledj  the  Englifh  cottftitiition  has  lafted,  and 
to  argue  from  tkence  hoi^  long  it  is  td  laft;  the 
queftion  is,  Eow  lohg  can  the  fondliig  fyftem  laft  ? 
It  is  a  thilig  tilt  of  "modem  invention^  and  has' not; 
yet  continued  beybhd  thfe  life  of  a  man;  yet  in  that 
fliort  fpaceit  has  fo  fer  accumulated,  that,  together 
with  the  current  expences^  it  requires  an  amount  of 
taxes  at  leajl  equal  to  the  whole  landed  rental  of 
the  nation  in  acres  to  defray  the  annual  expendl« 
tures.  Xhat  a  Government  could  not-always  have 
gone  on  by  the  i^me  lyftem  which  ha^  been  fol- 
lowed fot  the  lift  feventy  years,  muft  be  evident  to 
every  man }  2nd  for  the  fame  reafoh  it  cannot 
lilways  go  on. 

The  funding  fyfteitt  is  not  money  j  neither  is  it, 
propef ly  fpeakihg,  credit.  It  in  eflFeia,  creates  upon 
paper  the  fum  which  tt  appears  to  bbh-ow,  and 
lays  on  a  ta^i  to  keep  the  imaginary  capital  aKve 
by  the  payment  of  intereft,  arid  fends  the  annuity 
to  rriaiket,  to  be  fold  for  paper  already  in  circula- 
tion. If  any  credit  is  given,  it  is  to  the  difpoiitiqa 
of  the  people  to  piy  the  tax,  and  not  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  lays'it  on.  When  this  difpofition 
expires,  what  is  fuppofqd  to  be  the  credit  of  Go- 
jrernment  expires  with  it.  The  inftance  of  France 
under  the  former  Government,  fhews  that  it  is  im*- 
.poflible  to  compel  the  payment  of  taxes  by  fbtce, 
when  a  whole  nation  is  determined  to  take  its 
ftand  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Burke,  in   his  review  of  the  finances  of 

France,  ftates  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in 

T  France, 
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France,  at  about  eighty-eight  millions  fterling.  In 
doing  this,  he  has,  I  prefume,  divided  by  the  dif- 
ference of  exchange,  inftead  of  the  ftandard  of 
twenty-fbur  livres  to  a  pound  fterling;  for  M, 
;  Neckar's  ftatemeht,  from  whicli  Mr,  Burke's  is 
taken,  is  two  thoufand  two  hundred  millions  of  livres^ 
which  is  upwards  of  nmety-one  millions  and  aa 
half  fterling. 

M.  Ncckai  in  Fraficc,  and  Mr*  George  Chalmers 
of  the  Offix:e  of  Trade  and  Plantation  in  England, 
of  which  Lord  Hawfcefbury  is  prefidfent,  publilhed 
nearly  about  tJie  fame  time  ( i'  7  8  6)  an  account  of 
the  quantity  of  money  in  each  naticm,  ftotA  the 
returrtt  of  the  Mint  of  each  nation.  Mn  Chilmers, 
from  (he«tiim$,df  the  Englifli  Mint  at  th^  Tower^ 
of^Lofidbn/ftattes  the  quantity  ofmoney-Hxi  Eng- 
lant!,-'iiK:Iuifing  Scotteind  and  Ireland^  -to  be 
twenty mfflliions  fterling*.  .  .     >.    'S  . 

^^M^Weckftr  f^Sys;  Ihatthe  airibunt  of  xiwAiey  in 
FArtie,  "ttcdihcSi'  itmxi  \tit  6ld[  coirf  n^lbTi  was 
<?allAtf  5n,-'l*is  fwo  thoufand  fiire  hundred  iriillions 
6P%^eii  ^foj^warrfs  of  oile'himaTfea  antl^four  mil- 
Jfettg«afiai]^)f  atitl',  stfter  dedaaing  forAvafte,  and 
^ii:u£^G  ^^  ^..*;.^^*.^n:^  I,,..,.. -^  ^^^--offible 

at 

fter. 

is 

fixty-eiffht?m01ioiis  mtore  than  thq  national  quaa- 

tity  m  Endand. 

Chalriicr^     ,      .   ,     ,       v     .  ''    .  ,  , 

+  'Sec' Admmiftration'of  tlicNFihances  of 'France,  Vp).  III.  By 
M.Neckar,, 

That 
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That  the  quantity  of  qioney  in  France  cannot 
be  under  this  fum^  may  at  onpe  ie  feeri  from  the 
ftate  of  the  Frepch  Revenue,  withom  referring  to 
the  records  of. the  Ff^n,ch.Mi,nt/fo^ 
revenue  of  France  prior  to  ^h'e  Revolution,  was 
nearly  twenty-four  miliions  fte^Iingj  and  as  paper 
had  then  no  exiftence  in  France,  the  wHblercxeij^u^ 
w;as  coUefted  upqn,gold.  and  filv^r.j.  and  it  Fwld 
have  beeft  impoflible  to  have  coUeQ:ed  f^ch/a  quafH 
tity  of  revenue  ispon  a  lefs  natioixai  jquaittity,  t|?aiu 
M.  Neckar  .hesitated...  Be%*e  dif  eftabKfhfri^^ 
of  paper,  ia  England,  the  .reiVjemie  waf  abquta, 
^urth  part  of  the  natioiui|  ^unouBt^gcld  ^nd  fiUs 
ver,  as  ipay  be  kncwa  by  r^erriiig  to  tt^e  revQU^e 
prior  to  ^ng  William,  and- the  qwatity  t>fiiioney" 
flated  to  be  in  the  nation  at  ths^t  tim^  w^h  wa$ 
•nearly  as  much  as  it  is  now-  ■    ^     ,':.    * .  ^.... 

It  <:an  be  of  op  re^^l  fervice  to  a  Nation*  toixnppfe 
upon  Mdf^  or  jto  pemit  itfelf  .4p  be^ippofed  upQA^^ 
but  the^pte^udices  of  foiQje,.aad  t^  ipipofii^an^  9^ 
others,  bave.alw^  rq)refented  France  as  ^p;^^k>fk 
^  pofTefliflg .  bttt.  little  -  n>9iiiey-^wh^rf  as.  tjbic  ^a^ti^. 
is  not  QiUy.^c^e.tha^  four-tio^s  wi^ 
is  in  finglahd,  but  ,is  cqnyQdo-^lAy  greatie^ 
prpportioh  of  numbers.  To  acm^  foKthis  ifcfia^s 
£ncy  on  the  part  of  Eiiglsui^  ^ouH , 

be  had  to  the  Engliffe'  fyfteiri  bf  fundings  ^^Jf>e- 
rates  to  multiply  paper,  aiiu^  to  fubilitute  il  in  tEe 
j-oomof  money,  in  various  fhapes;  aiid  the 'more 
paper  is  multiplied^  the  monp  o^xxrtimities  are 
afforded  to  export  the  fpecie ;  and  it  admits  of  a 
T  a  poffibility 
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-poffibiUty  (by  cxteixdhig  it  to  finall  notes)  cf 
*  increafixig  paper,  till  there  fe  ho  money  left. 
'  I  knQW  tht$  i's  not  a  pleafent  fubjeft  to  Englifli 
readers  ;^  "but  the  matters  I  am  ^oing  to  mention, 
are'  fo  jniportarit  in  tiiemfelves,  as  to  require  th« 
attentiqh'of  men  interefted  in  money-tranfaftions 
of  2^  public  nature.— There  is  a  circumflanoe  ftated 
by  M.  Neckar,  in  his  treatife  on  the  adminiftration 
of  tJie'  fiiiahCes^,  which  ha§  neyer  been  attended  to 
in  ^gland,  but  \^hich  forms  the  oaily  bafis  where- 
on tp  eftimafe  the  quantity  of  money  (gold  and 
filver)  which  ought  to  be  in  every  nati<m  in 
Europe,  to  pref^^rve  a  relative  proportion  with 
ot^er  nations, 

Lifbon  and  Cadiz  are  the  two  ports  into  which  ' 
(money)  gold  and  filver  from  South  America  are 
imported,  and  which  afterwards  divides  and 
^read's  ilfclf  over  Europe  by  means  of  commerce, 
5aid  Tncreafeif  Ae  quantity  of  money  in  all  parts 
<rf  Birr'ope,  if^  therefor^^  the  amount  of  the 
aniiuar  Impottation  iixto  Europe  can  bfe  known, 
and  the  relafive  proportion  of  the  foreign  com-: 
^inerce  of  theifeveral  nations  by  wfiich  it  is  diftri- 
t>utedcah,bc  afcertained,  tfieygive  a[  ral6,  fuffi« 
.jpiently  triie/tb"  afcertain  the  quantity  of  mpney 
^rch  ougTitf  to  be  found  in  any  ns^tion  at  any 
giv^ntime. '^     "  -    < 

M.^  Neckar  fhe^S  frortl  ftie  Tegifteirs  of  Lifbon 
and  Cadiz,  that  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver 
into   Europe,^  is^  five  rmllions  fterling  annually. 

He  has  not  taken  it  op  a  fingle  year,  but  on  an 

average 
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average  of  fifteea  fucceeding  y«gif«,  from  1 763  to 
1777,  both  inclufive  j  in  which  time,  the  amount 
was  one  thoufknd  eight  huncli-ed  million  liyreSy 
which  is  feventy-fire  millions  fterling*. 

From  th^  comniencemcnt  of  the  Hanover  fuc- 
ceflion  in  1714,  to  the  time  Mn  Chalmers  pub* 
liflied)  is  feventy-two  years ;  pirid  the  quantity 
imported  into  Europe,  in  that  timo,  would  be 
three  hundred  and  fixty  ixiillions  fteriing. 

If  the  foreign  commerce.ofQreat  Britain  be 
ilated  at  a  fixth  part  of  what  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  Europe  amounts  tQ,  (which  is  proba* 
bly  an  inferior  teftimation  to  what  the  gentlejpen  at 
the  Exchange  would  allow-,  the .proportioji  which 
Bri^in^ilapal^  di^w  by  commerce  of  t^is  fum^ 
to  keep  -h^Jelf -on  ^  proportion  with  the  reft  of 
Europe,  would,  be  alfo  ,^  fixth  part,  which  is 
iixty.  siiiUipfi^-f^erli^kg^  and  if  the  iaineallqwance 
for.  waftevJ¥i4  acddent  be  made  for  |lnglan4 
iylwh>  ]VI[.  Ni?f:kar  nx^k^s  for.France,  the  quantity 
^c^maii^ing  ^iier^hefe  d^dudtipns  ^ould  be  fifty^r 
iswp  milUtxni;  ap.d.this.fum  ought  tp  have  been 
in  th^  W.t^on ;  (at.  tihf^  jtijne  Mr.  palmers  pub* 
JjMh^d^  inagdit^oatjo  the  fum' which  wa6*  in  thei 
n^tjioa  at  .the  qop^n^ncei^enit  of  the  Hahovfet  fuc- 
ceflfQPp  ^a  tP  h^ye  piade.  m  the  whole  at  leaft 
(ixty-fix  millions  fteriing ;  Jnftead  of  which,  there 
w^re  bi^t  twenty  millions^  which  is.forty-iix  rnilt 
lions  bplow  its  .proportionate  quantity. 

As  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filyer  iihported 
into  Lift)on  and  Cadiz  is  more  exaftly  afcertained 

*  AdminiftratioQ  of  the  Finances  of  France^  VoL  iii. 

thaft 
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dian  that  of  any  commodity  imported  into  Eng- 
land; and  as  the  quantity  of  money  coined  at  the 
*rower  of  London  is  ftill  more  pofitively  known> 
the  leading  fads  do  not  admit  of  controverfy. 
Either,  therefore,  the  commerce  of  England  is 
unproduftive  of  profit,  or  the  gold  and  filver 
v/hich  it  brings  in  leak  continually  away  by  un- 
feen  means,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  a-year,  which;  in  the  courfe 
of  feVenty-two  years,  accounts  for  the  deficiency  j 
and  its  ab&nce  is  fupplied  by  pupsr  *# 

The 

*  Whether  the  Engli/h  commerce  does  not  bring  in  money,  0r 
whether  the  Government  ftnd»  \t  out  after  it  is  brought,  in,  is  a 
matter  which  the  parties  concerned  can  bell  explain  |  bMt  tb^t  the 
dcficteAcy  exiils>  is  not  in  the  power  of  either  to  diiprove.  While  Djr, 
Price,  Mr.  Eden  (now  Auckland }»  Mr>  Cb«bner8>fkndotber<»wcre 
debating  wliether  the  quantity  of  money  in  Eng^divar  greater  or 
lefsthan  at  the  Revoliiiioa»  the  circtunftance  wa»  not  advercod  to, 
that    fince    the   lUffolution,   there  cannot   have    been   iefs    tiian 
four  hundred  millions  fterltng  imported  into  Europe.;   and  there- 
fore, the  quantity  sa  England  ought  at  leaft  to  hafe  been  /bur  times    . 
greater  than  it  was  at  tbe  Rivohitiofly  to  be  on  a  proporHttA  wilh 
)£urope, ..  What  England  is  now  doing  ky  -paper,  is  what  ihe  would 
have  been  able  to  h^ve  done  by  /btid  money,  if  jgold  and  itlivr  bsd 
come  into  the  nation  in  the  poopoition  it  ougb^.  or -had  not  been  ibnt- 
DUts  and  &e  is  endeavouring  to  reftoreby  paper,  the  balance  ibe  has 
loft  by  money.     It  is  certain,  that  the  gold  and  £iver  which  ^arrive 
annually  in  the  regifterrihips  to  Spain  and  Portugal^  do  jiot  remain 
in  thofe  countries.    Taking  the  value  half  in  gold  and  halOn  filvsr, 
it  is  about  foiir  hundred  tons  annually^  and  from  the  number  ef 
ihips  and  galloons  employed  in  the  trade  of  bringing  thofe  metals 
from  South  America  to  Portugal  and   Spain,  the  quantity  fuflici- 
ently  proves  itfclf,  without  referring  to  the  regifters. 

In  the/Jtuation  EnglajKi.now  is,  it  is  impoffible  fiie  can  increafe 
in  money.  High  taxes  not  only  lefTen  the  property  of  the  indiiriduals^ 
but  tbey  lefTen  alfo  the  money-capital  of  a  nation,  by  inducing  fmugi* 
gling,  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  gold  and  filver.  By  the  poli* 
ucs.  which  the  Briti(b  Government  bave  cjvrried  on  with  the  Inland 

Powers 
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The.  Revolution  of  France  is  ^attended  with 
many  novel  circumftances,  nqf  only  in  the  politi- 
cal fpherc,  but  in  the  circle  of  money  tranfaQ;ions« 
Among  others,  it  fhews,that.a  Government  may 
be  in  a  ftate  of  infolvency,  and  a  Nation  rich.  So 
far  as  the  fafl:  is.  confined  to  the  late  Government 
of  France,  it  'was  infolventi  becaufe ,  the  Nation 
would  no  longer  fupport  its  extravagance,  and 
therefore  itxould.no  Jlonger  fi:r[^rt  itfelf*-^but 
with  refpeft  to  the  Nation,  all  the  means  exifted. 
A  Government  mayi  be  faid  to  be  infolvent,  every 
time  it  applies  to  a  Nation  to  difcharge  its  arrears* 
The  infolvency  of  the  late  Government  of  France, 

Powers  of  Germany  and  the  Continent^  ft  has  made  ah  tn«niy  of  all 
the  Maritime  Po^cerf,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep  up  &  large 
navy  j  but  thoajgh  \\\t  navy  is  bulk  In  England,  the  nava!  ftore*  muft 
be  piirchlif«itftom<abr6Jidy  and  diat^rDm  co«rntr2e^  where  the  greateft 
paniAoft :be paid  foe  in  gold  and  filver.  S^me  fallaeioiis  rumours 
have  iieen  fet  afloat  in  Bnglaiid  to  induce  a  belief  iof  money,  and^ 
among  others,  that  of  the  Fcench  refngeee  bringing  great  quantities. 
The  idea- is  ridtetrious.  The  general  part  of  the  money  in  France 
is  fttverj  and  it  wiftuldtakt  npWUfds  of  twenty  of  the  krgeft  broad 
wheel  waggona,  with  ten  horfes  each,  to  remote  6ne  milHon  fterling  of 
fitver«  Is. it  then  to  be  f^ppefqi,  thata  few  people  fleeing  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  peift  cbaiies,  .in  a:  fecret  saanner^  and  having  the  French 
Cuftom-iloufe  to  pafs,,  and  the  iea  to  ctoij^,  eould  bring  even  a  fuffici* 
ency  for  their  o«f^n  expences  ?      .  %    • 

When  millions  df  money  are  fpolben  .of,  it  flioufd  be  recollefted, 
that  fudi  fums  caii  ofnly  actrumltilate  in  a  country  by  flow  dfegrees, 
and  a  long  proceflfJon  of  time.  The  moft  frugal' fyftem  tliat  England 
could  now  adopt,  Would  not  recovdr  in  a  century  the  balance  ihe  has 
loft  in  rtoiiey  fince  the  commehce^etit  of  the  Hatiover  fucccflion. 
She  is  feventy  miltlohs  behind  France,  and  fhe  mbfl:  be  in  fome  con- 
fiderable  proportion  behind  every  country  in  Europe,  becaufe  the 
returns  of  the  Eflglifh  Mint  d<J  not  fhew  an  increafe  of  money,  while 
the  regifters  of  Lilbgn  and  Cadiz  ihew  a  European  increafe  of  be- 
tween thrge  and  four  hundred  millions  (lerliog* 

and 
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ted  the  ptefent  Government  of  England,  differed 
in  no  other  irefped  than  as  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  differ.  The  people  of  France  refufed  their 
aid  to  the  old  *  Government ;  and  the  people  of 
England  fubmit  to  taxation  without  enquiry. 
What  is  called  the  Crown  in  England,  has  been 
infolvent  ieveral  times ;  the  laft  of  whicbj  publicly 
lnQwn»  was  in  May  i777>  when  it  applied  to  the 
Nation  to  difeharge  upwards  of  J^  6oo,ct)o,  private 
debts,  which  otherwiie  it  tould  not  pay. 

It  way  the  error  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Ijtfr.  Burke,  and 
all  thoie  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  France,  to  coafound  tlie  Fr^ach  Nation  wit^ 
the  French  Govetnment.  The  Freiicli  Nation^  in 
effed:,  endeavoured  to  render  the  late  Govemmentf 
infojyent,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  government 
into  its  »wn  hands  ;  and  it  referved  its  means  for 
the  fupport  of  the  new  Government.  In  a  cduhtry* 
of  fuch  vad  extent  and  population  as  France,  th^ 
natural  means  cannot  be  wanting ;  and  the  poli* 
tical  means  appear  the  inftant  the  Nation  is  diA 
pofed  to  permit  them-  When  Mr.  Burke^  in  a 
fpeech  laft  Winter  in  the  Britiih  Parfiament,  cajt 
bis  eyes  over  the  map  of  Europe^  and  Jaw  a  cbafm 
that  once  was  France^  he  talked  like  a  dreamer  of 
dreams.  The  fame  natural  France  ezifted  as  be« 
fore,  and  all  the  natural  means  exifted  with  it. 
The  only  chafm  was  that  which  the  extinction  of 
defpotifm  had  left,  and  which  was  to  be  filled  up 
with  a  conftitutioa  more  formidable  in  refources 

than  the  power  which  had  expired* 

4  Though 
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Although  the  French  Nation  rendered  the  late 
Government  infolyetft,  dt  did  not  permit  the  infol- 
vency  to  zSt  towards  th^.  creditors ;  and  the  credi- 
tors confidering  ih^  Natipn,  as  the  real  paymafter^ 
and  the  Government  ipnly  ^thertgcnt,  refted  them* 
felves  on  the  N,atiop^  fp^pr^ferenc^  to  the  Governr 
ment.  This.apjpesffs.giy^Iy-to  difturb  Mr.  Burkcj 
as  the  preced^^ti«/a^4^o  the  pqlicy  Ijy  ^ah  Go- 
vernments hayeiijppo&ii  themfelve8:fecure^;,,They 
have'contradiqd  4^tsy  iidth  fk  view  of,{it(a^l3yig;i^at 
is  called  tjke:  momeid  intereft  of  a  NM09  to  t^ir 
fuppoft  y  but  ithei  casapiple  in  Frai^  ihewB,.Aat  the 
perms^arat  £&}iatffX  t^  creditar  i$  inlibe  Nslion^ 
and  not  in  ih^'GonrorHmeiitf  and  lim  in  alKpolfi^ 
ble  re^olutiaAs  {l^jpiajF  h^ppi  in  Governments^ 
the  mestfis,  fire, ^{wa{^  /with  the  Nation,  aad  the 
Nation  always  iiicftidfteace. ;  Mr*  Burke  arguesj^ 
that  the  ctQdita^s,  ought  to  have  abided  the 
fate  of  thci  GoveiaTOeni  -which  they  truftedi, 
but  the  Nationaii  Aflembly  confidered  them  aa  the  . 
creditors  of  the  Nation,  and  nor  of  the  Govern- 
ment—of the  mtfter^  and.  not  of  th^  fteward.. 

Notwithftanding  the  late  Government  could 
not  difchaige  ^ha  current  ejcpences,  theprefent 
Government  has  psid  off  a  grmt  part  of  the  ca|Htdl» 
This  has  been  accoiiG^liflied  by  two-  n^eai^ ;  th«. 
one  by  lef&ning  the  expences  pf  Governinant,  ^nd 
the  other  by  the  lale  of  the  monaftic  and  eccleiia&i- 
cal  landed  eftates.  The  devotees  and  penitent  dc* 
baucheeSy  extortioners  and  mifers,  of  former  days» 
to^nfure  themfelves  a  better  world  than  that  which 
they  were  about  to  leave,  had  bequeathed  im* 
U  menfe 
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menfe. property  in  truft  to  the  pfiefthood,  for /wi?/ 
tifes ;  and  the  priefthood  kept  it  for  themfe)[ves% 
The  National  Aflembly  has  ordered  it  to  be  fold 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation,  and  the  prieft- 
hood  to  be  decently  provided  for. 

In  confequence  of  the  Revelation,  the  annual 
intereft  of  the  debt  of  France  will  be  reduced  at 
Icaft  fix  millions  fterling,  by  paying  off  upwards 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  capital ;  which,  with 
leffening  the  former  expences  of  Government  at 
leaft  three  millions,  will  place  France  in  a  fituation. 
worthy  the  imitation  of  Europe. 

Upon  a  whole  review  of  the  fubjeft,  how  vaft 
is  the  contraft !  While  Mr.  Burke  has  been  talk- 
ing of  a  general  bankruptcy  in  France,  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  has  been  paying  off  the  capital  of 
its  debt;  and  while  taxes  have  increafed  near 
a  million  a*year  in  England,  they  have  lowered 
feveral. millions  a-year  in  France,  Not  a  word  has 
either  Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Pitt  faid  aborut  French 
affairs,  or  the  ftate  of  the  French  finances,  in  the 
present  Sdfioa  of  Parliament.  The  fubje£l  begins 
to  be  too  well  underftood,  and  impofition  ferve^ 
no  longer. 

There  is  a  general  enigma  running  through  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  Book.  He  writes  in  a  rage 
againft  the*  National  Affembly  ;  but  what  is  he 
enraged  about  ?  If  his  affertions  were  as  true  as 
they  are  groundlefs,  and  that  France  by  her  Revo- 
lution had  annihilated  her  power,  and  become 
what  he  calls  a  chafm^  it  might  excite  the  grief  of 
a  Frenchman,  (confidering  himfelf  as  a  national 

man) 
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man),  and  provoke  his  rage  againft  the  National 
Aflembly ;  but  why  ibould  it  excite  the  rage  of 
Mr.  Burke  ? — Alas !  it  b  not  the  Nation  of  France 
that  Mr.  Burke  means,  but  the  COURT;  and 
every  Court  in  Europe,  dreading  the  fame  fate,  is 
in  mourning.  He  writes  neither  in  the  charafter 
pf  a  Frenchman  nor  an  Englrfliman,  but  in  the 
fawning  charafter  of  that  creature  known  in  alh 
countries,  arid  a  friend  to  none,  a  CoOrtier.  . 
Whether  it  be  the  Court  of  Verfailles,  or  the 
Court  of  St.  James  or  of  Garlton-Houfe,  or  the 
Court  in  expeaation,fignifies  not ;  for  the  cateirpiU 
lar  principle  of  all  Courts  and  Courtiers  are  alike. 
They  form  a  common  policy' thi'oughout  Europe, 
detached  and  feparate  from  the  intereft  of  Nations : 
and  while  they  appear  to  quarrel,  they  agree  to 
plunder.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  to  a  Court 
or  a  Courtier, ,  than  .the  Revolution^  of  France. 
That  which  is  a  bleffing  to  Nations,' is  bittemefs 
to  them  ;  and  ais  their  exifl^ence  depends  on  the 
duplicity  of  a  coUntry,  they  trethble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  principles,  and  dread  the  precedent  that 
threatens  their  overthrow,  \ 


V  2  CON- 


CONCLUSION. 

REASON  and  Ignorance,  the  oppofites  of  each 
other,  influence  the  great  bulk  *of  mankind.  If 
either  of  thefe  can  be  rendered  fufEciently  exten* 
five  in  a  country,  the  machinery  of  Government 
goes  eafily  on*  Reafon  obeys  itfelf ;  and  Ignorance 
fubmits  to  whatever  is  didated  to  it. 
.  The  two  modes  of  Government  which  prevail  in 
the  world,  are,  ^rfi.  Government  by  eledion  and 
reprefentation :  Secondly ^  Government  by  here- 
ditary fucceifion.  The  former  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  republic;  the  latter  by  that  of 
monarchy  and  ariftocracy. 

Thofe  two  diftind  and  oppofite  forms,  ereO: 
themfelves  on  the  two  diftind  and  oppofite  bafis 
of  Reafon  and  Ignorance.— -As  the  exercife  of 
Govemmeilt  requires  talents  and  abilities,  and  as 
talents  and  abilities  cannot  have  hereditary  defcent, 
it  is  evident  that  hereditary  fucceflion  requires  a 
belief  from  man,  to  which  his  reafon  cannot  fub-» 
fcribe,  and  which  can  only  be  eftabliihed  upon  his 
Ignorance ;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  country  is, 
the  better  it  is  fitted  for  this  fpecies  of  Govern* 
ment. 

On  the  contrary.  Government  in  a  well  confti* 
tuted  republic,  requires  no  belief  from  man  be- 
yond what  his  reafon  can  give.  He  fees  the  ratio-; 
nale  of  the  whole  fyftem,  its  origin  and  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  befl  fupported  when  beft  under- 
ftood,  the  human  faculties  ad  with  boldnefs,  and 

acquire. 
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acquire,  under  this  form  of  Government,  a  gigantic 
manlineis. 

As,  therefore,  each  of  thofe  forms  adls  on  a  dif- 
ferent bafe,  the  one  moving  freely  by  the  aid  of 
reafon,  the  other  by  ignorance;  we  have  next  to 
confider,  what  it  is  that  gives  motion  to  that  fpecies 
of  Government  which  is  called  mixed  Govern- 
ment, or,  as  it  is  fometim^s  ludicroufly  ftiled,  a 
Government  oithis^  thaty  jand  father.     .  ^ 

The  moving  power  in  this  fpecies  of  Govern- 
ment, is  of  neceffity.  Corruption.  However  imper- 
feft  election  and  reprefentation  may  be  in  mixed 
Governments,  they  ftill  give  exercife  to  a  greater 
portion  of  reafon  than  is  convenient  to  the  here- 
ditary Part  J  and  therefore  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
buy  the  reafon  up,  A  mixed  Government  is  an 
imperfefl:  ever)'-thing,  cementing  and  foldering  the 
difcordant  parts  together  by  corruption,  to.  afl:  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Burke  appears  highly  difgufted,  that 
France,  fince  flie  had  refolved  on  a  revolution,  did 
not  adopt  what  he  calls  "  A  Britijh  Conjiiiution;** 
and  the  regretful  manner  in  which  he  expreffes 
himfelf  on  this  occafion,  implies  a  fufpicion,  that 
the  Britifli  Conftitutioti  needed  fomething  to  keep 
its  defe£ts  in  countenance. 

In  mixed  Governments  there  is  no  refponfibility: 
the  parts  cover  each  other  till  refponfibility  is  loll  j 
and  the  corruption  which  moves  the  machine,  con- 
trives at  the  fame  time  its  own  efcap^.  When  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  King  can  do  no 
wrongs  it  places  him  in  a  ftate  of  fimilar  fecurity 
with  that  of  ideots  and  perfons  infane,  and  refpon- 

,      fibility 
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iibility  is  out  of  the  queftion  with  refped  to  him- 
felf.  It  then  defcends  upon  the  Minifter,  who 
Ihelters  himfelf  under  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
which,  by  places,  penfions,  and  corruption,  he  can 
always  command ;  and  that  majority  juftifies  itfelf 
by  the  fame  authority  with  which  it  protefts  the 
Minifter.  In  this  rotatory  motion,  refponfibility  is 
thrown  oflf  from  the  parts,  and  from  the  whole. 

When  there  is  a  Part  in  a  Government  which 
can  do  no  wrong,  it  implies  that  it  does  nothing ; 
and  is  only  the  machine  of  another  power,  by 
whofe  advice  and  direftion  it  acts.  What  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  King  in  mixed  Governments,  is  the 
Cabinet ;  and  as  the  Cabinet  is  always  a  part  of 
the  Parliament,  and  the  members  jufliifying  in  one 
charafter  what  they  advife  and  aft  in  another, 
a  mixed  Government  becomes  a  continual  enigma ;  * 
entailing  upon  a  country,  by  the  quantity  of  cor- 
ruption neceflary  to  folder  the  parts,  the  expence 
of  fupporting  all  the  forms  of  Government  at  once, 
and  finally  refolving  itfelf  into  a  Government  by 
Committee ;  in  which  the  advifers,  the  a<9:ors,  the 
approvers,  the  juftifiers,  the  perfons  refponfible, . 
and  the  perfons  not  refponfible,  are  the  fame  per- 
fons. 

By  this  pantomimical  contrivance,  and  change 
of  fcene  and  charafter,  the  parts  help  each  other  - 
out  in. matters,  which,  neither  of  them  fingly  would 
affume  to  zGt.  When  money  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
mafs  of  variety  apparently  diffolves,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  parliamentary  praifes  pafTes  between  the 
parts.    Each  admires  with  aftonilhment  the  wif- 

dom. 
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domi  the  liberality,  the  difintereftednefs  of  the 
other  J  and  all  of  them  breathe  a  pitying  figh  at 
the  burthens  of  the  Nation. 

But  in  a  well-conftituted  republic,  nothing  of 
this  foldering,  praifmg,  and  pitying,  can  take  place; 
the  reprefentation  being  .equal  throughout  the 
country,  and  compleat  in  itfelf,  however  it  may 
be  arranged  into  legiflative  and  executive^  they 
have  all  one  uud  the  fame  natural  fourcfe.  The 
parts  are  not  foreigners  to  eaph  other,  like  demo- 
cracy, ariftocracy,  and  monarchy.  As  there  are  no 
difcordant  diftindions,  there  is  nothing  to  corrupt 
by  compromife,  nor  confound  by  contrivance. 
Public  meafures  appeal  of  themfelves  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of ,  the  Nation,  and,  refting  on  their  owa 
merits,  difown  any  flattering  application  to  vanity. 
The  continual  whine  of  lamenting  the  burden  of 
taxes,  however  fuccefsfully  it  may  be  praftifed  in 
mixed  Governments,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  fenfc 
and  fpirit  of  a  republic.  If  taxes  are  neceflary, 
they  are  of  courfe  advantageous ;  but  if  they 
require  an  apology,  the  apology  itfelf  implies  an 
impeachment.  Why  then  is  man  thus  impofed 
upon,  or  why  does  he  impofe  upon  himfelf  ?    ' 

When  men  are  fpoken  of  as  kings  and  fubjeds*  ' 
or  when  Government  is  mentioned  ui^der  the  dif- 
tind  or  combined  heads  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  reafoning  man  is 
to  underftand  by  the  terms  ?  If  there  really  exifted 
in  the  world  two  or  more  diftind  and  feparate 
elements'  of  human  power,  we  fhould  then  fee  the 
feveral  origins  to  which  thofe  terms  would  de- 

^riptively 


fcriptively  apply:  but  as  there  is  but  one  fpecies  of 
man,  there  can  be  but  one  element  of  human 
power ;  and  that  element  is  man  himfelf.  Monar- 
chy, ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  are  but  creatures 
of  imagination ;  and  a  thoufand  fuch  may  be  con- 
trived, as  well  as  thtee. 


From  the  Revolutions  of  America  and  France, 
and  the  fymptoms  that  have  appeared  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is 
changing  with  refpeft  to  fyftems  of  Government, 
and  that  revolutions  are  not  within  the  compafs  of 
political  calculations.  The  progrefs  of  time  and 
circumftances,  which  men  affign  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  great  changes,  is  too  mechanical  to  mea- 
fure  the  force  of  the  mind,  and  the  rapidity  of* 
refleftion,  by  which  revolutions  are  generated: 
All  the  old  governments  have  received  a  fhock  from 
thofe  that  already  appear,  and  which  were  once 
more  improbable,*  and  are  a  greater  fubjeft  of 
wonder,  than  a  general  revolution  in  Europe  would 
be  now. 

When  we  furvey  the  wretched  condition  of  man 
tinder  the  monarchical  and  hereditary  fyftems  of 
Government,  dragged  from  his  home  by  one 
power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impoveriibed 
by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes  evident 
that  thofe  fyftems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general  revo- 
lution in  the  principle  and  conftruftion  of  Govern- 
ments is  neceffary. 

What 


What  IS  government  more  than  the  maDiagemeitt 
of  the  afl^rs  of  a  Nation?  It  is  not,  and  from  its 
nature  cannot  be,  the  property  of  any  particular 
man  or  family,  but  of  the  whole  commimity,  at 
wfaofe  expence  it  is  fupported ;  and  though  by 
force  or  contrivance  it  has  been  ufurped  into  an 
inheritance,  the  ufurpation  cannot  alter  the  right 
of  things.  Sovereignty,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
appertains  to  the  Nation  only,  and  not  to  any 
individual ;  and  a  Nation  has  at  all  times  an  in« 
herent  indefeafible  right  to  abolifh  any  form  of 
Government  it  finds  inconvenient,  and  eftablifh 
fuch  as  accords  with  its  irftereft,  dilpofition,  and' 
happinefs.  The  romantic  and  barbarous  diftindionr 
of  men  into  Kings  and  fubjefts,  though  it  may 
fuit  the  condition  of  courtiers,  cannot  that  of 
citizens ;  and  is  exploded  by  the  ^principle  upon 
which  Governments  are  now  founded.  Every 
citizen  is  a  member  of  the  Sovereignty,  and,  as 
fuch,  can  acknowledge  no.perfonal  fubjedion ;  and 
his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws. 

When  men  think  of  what  Government  is,  they 
mull  neceffarily  fuppofe  it  to  poffefs  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  obje&s  and  matters  upon  which  its 
authority  is  to  be  exercifed.  In  this  view  of  Go* 
vernment,  the^epublican  fyftem,  as  eftabliihed  by 
America  and  France,  operates  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  a  Nation;  and  the  knowledge  neceflary  to  the  in^ 
terell  of  all  the  parts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  center, 
which  the  parts  by  reprefentation  form :  But  the 
old  Governments  are  on  a  conf(ru£tion  that  ex- 
dudes  knowledge  as'  well  as  happinefs  j  Govern- 
X  ment 
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mcnt  by  Monks,  who  know  nothing  of  the  worid 
beyond  the  walls  of  a  Convent,  is  as  confiftenjt  as 
government  by  Kings. 

.  .What  were  formerly  .called  Revolutions,  were 
little  more  than  ^  Qhange  of  perfons,  or  an  altera^ 
tion  of  Ipjcal  circuniftancea*  They  rofe  and  fell 
like  things,  of  conrfc,  and. bad  nqthing  in  thw 
exiftence  or  their  fate  that  could  influence  beyond: 
the  fpot  that  produced  them.  But  what  we  now 
lee  in  the  world,  from  the  Revolutions  of  America 
and  Francty  aflre  a  renovation. of  the  natural  order 
^f  things,  a  fyftem  of  principles  as  univerfal  ad 
^uth  ^nd  the  exigence  of  man,  and  combining 
moral  with  political  bappinefs  and  national  pro* 
fyerity. 

'    *  I.  Men  are  born  and  always  continue  free^  and 

*  equal  in  refpeSi  of  their  rights.  Civil  di/iinSlioru^ 
^  therefore^  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility. 

^  *  IL  The  end  of  ail  pQliiicalaffociations  is  the  pre^ 
^  fervation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcripiible  rights 

*  of  man ;  and  thefe  rights  are  liberty^  property^ 
^  fecurityy  and  rejijiance  of  opprejjlon.. 

*  III.  The  Nation  is  ejfentially  the  four ce  of  all  So* 

*  vereignty;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any 
\  BODY  OF  MEN,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which 

*  is  not  exprefsly  derived  from  it.^ 

In  thefe  principles,  there  is  nothing  to  throw  a 
Nation  into  confufion  by  inflaming  ambition. 
They  are  calculated  to  call  forth  wifdom  and 
abilities^  aiid  to  exercife  them  for  the  public  good^ 
'    '  -  and 
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said  not  for  the  emolument  or  aggrandizement  of 
particular  defcriptions  of  men  or  families.  Monar- 
chical fovereignty,  the  enemy  of  mankind^  and  the 
ibarce  of  mifery,  is  aboliflied  j  and  fovereignty  itfelf 
is  reftdred  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the 
Nation.  Were  this  the  cafe  throujghout  Europe, 
the  caufe  of  wars  would  be  taken  away* 

It  is  attributed  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
a  man  of  an  enlarged  and  benevolent  heart,  that 
be  propofed,  about  the  year  1610,  a  jdaa  fcxc 
abolifhing  war  in  Europe.  The  plan  confifted  m 
conftituting  a  European  Congreis,  or  as  the  Fr^iK^ 
Authors  ftile  it,  a  Pacific  Republic;  by  appointing 
delegates  from  the  feveral  Nations,  who  were  to  ad 
as  a  Court  of  arbitration  in  any  difputes  that  might 
arife  between  nation  and  nation* 

Had  fuch  a  plan  been  adopted  at  the  time  it 
was  propofed,  the  taxes  of  England  and  France^ 
as  two  of  the  parties,  woi^ld  have  been  at  leaft  tea 
millions  flerling  annually  to  each  Nation  lefs  than 
they  were  at  the  commencement  of.  the  French 
Revolution. 

To  conceive  a  eauie  why  fuch  a  plan  has  not 
been  adopted,  (and  that  inllead  of  a  Congrefs  for 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  war,  it  has  been  called 
bnly  to  terminate  a  war,  after  a  fruitlefs  expence  of 
feveral  years),  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  the 
intereft  of  Governments  as  a  diftinftintereft  to  that 
of  Nations. 

Whatever  is  the  caufe  of  taxes  to  a  Nation^ 

becomes  alfo  the  means  of  revenue  to  a  Govern-t 

oaent.    Every  war  terminates  with  an  addition  of 

X  2  taxes, 
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taxes,   and   confequently   with    an    addition    of 
revenue ;  and  in  any  event  of  war,  in  the  manner 

'  they  are  now  commenced  and  concluded,  the  ^wer 
and  intereft  of  Governments  are  increafed.  War, 
therefore,  from  its  produftivencfs,  as  it  eafily 
furniflies  the  pretence  of  neceffity  for  taxes  and 
appointments  to  places  and  oflGices,  becomes  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the-fyftem  of  old  Governments ;  and 
to  eft^blifli  any  mode  to  aboliih  war,  however 
advantageous  it  might  be  to  Nations,  would  be  to 
•take  from  fuch  Government  the  moft  lucrative  of 
i^s'  branches.  The  frivolous  matters  upon  which 
war  is  made,  (hew  the  difpofition  and  avidity  of 
Governments  to  uphold  the  fyftem  of  war,  and 
betray  th^  motiycs  upon  which  they  aft* 

Why  are  not  RepubHits  plunged  into  war,  but 
becaufe  the  nature  of  their  Government  does  not 
admit  of  an  intereft  diftin^:  to  that  of  the  Nation  ? 
'Even  Holland,  tho\igh  an  ill-conftruded  Republic, 
and  with  a  commerce  extending  over  the  world, 
exifted  nearly  a  century  without  war:  and  the 
inftant  the  form  of  Government  was  changed  in 
France,  the' republican  principles  of  peace  and 
domeftic  profperity;and  oeconomy  arofe  with  the 

.  new  Government;  and  the  fame  cbnfequences 
would  follow  the  fame  caufes  in  other  Nations. 
'  As  war  is  the  fyftem  of  Government  on  the 
old  conftruftion,  .the  animofity  which  Nations 
reciprocally  entertain,  is  nothing  more  than  what 
the  policy  of  their  (jrovernmehts  excite,  to  keep  up 
the  fpirit  of  the  fyftem.  Each  Government  accufes 
-  ..-..-.  :..■ -  •    ;      '       •    the 


the  other  of  perfidy,  intrigue,  andambitioir,  as  a 
means  of  heating  theimagina^n  of  their  refpediye 
Nations,  and  incenfing  them  to  hoftilities*  Mfn 
is  not  the  enemy  o£man>  but  through  the  medium 
of  a  falfe  fyftem  of  Government.  Inft^ad,  there-» 
fore,  of  exclaiming  againft  the  ambition  of  Kings^. 
the  exclamation  ihould  he  directed  againft  the 
principle  of' fuch  Governments;  and  inftead  of 
feelung  to  reform  the  individual)  the  vifdom  of  a 
Nation  ihould  apply  itfdf  to  reform  the  fyftem. 

Whether  the  forms  and  tnaxims  of  Goyern'^ 
ments  which  are  ftill  in  prai^ice,  were  adaj^ed  to 
the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  period  they  were 
eftabliihed,  19  not  in  this  cafe  the  queftion.  The 
older  they  are,  the  lefs  correfpondence  can  they 
have  with  the  prqfent  ftate  of  things.  Time,  and 
change  of  circumftances  and  opinions,  have  the 
fame  progreffive  cSeGt  in  rendering  modes  of 
Government  obfolete^  as  they  have  upon  cttftoms 
and  manners.^— Agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  tranquil  aWs,  by  which  tte  profperity 
of  Nations  is  beft  promoted,  require  a  different 
fyftem  of  Government,  and  a  different  fpecies  of 
knowledge  to  dire£k  its  operations,  to  what  might 
have  been  the  former  condition  of  the  worlds  , 
.  As  it  is  not  difficult  to  percdve,  from  the 
enli^tened  ftate  of  mankind,  that  hereditary 
Governments  are  verging  to  their  decline,  and 
that  Revolutions  on  the  broad  bails  of  national 
Sovereignty,  and  Government  by  reprefentation, 
are  making  their  way  in  Europe,  it  would  be  an 
a£t.jbf  wifdom  to  anticipate  their  approach,  and 
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produce  Revolutions  by  reafon  and  accommoda* 
tion,  rather  than  commit  them  to  the  iflue  of  con- 
iruttions. 

From  what  we  now  fee,  nodiing  of  reform  in 
the  political  world  ought  to  be  held  improbable^ 
It  is  an  age  of  Revolutions,  in  which  every  thing 
way  be  looked  for.  The  intrigue  of  Courts,  by 
which  the  fyftem  of  war  is  kept  up,  may  provoke 
t  confederation  of  Nations  to  abolilh  it :  and  a 
European  Congrefs,  to  patronize  the  progrcfs  of 
free  Government,  and  promote  the  civilization  of 
Katidns  with  each  other,  is  an  event  nearer  in 
probability,  than  once  were  the  revolutions  and 
alliance  of  France  and  America. 
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